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IGURES and dollar signs and 
cent marks were tumbling about 
in Jud’s busy brain. He was so 
\ 4 absorbed that he was oblivious to 
Te else. A biting winter 
swept down the ice-bound 
stretch of Black River, catching 
up the powdery snow crystals from 
the steep hills on either side and 
driving them across the surface of the ice 
in fitful gusts, but he paid small heed to 
these things. He never noticed the tiny 
windrows and drifts formed here and 
there on the river’s frozen surface, and 
although the temperature hovered close 
to the zero mark he gave no thought to 
the cold. Indeed he was so engaged by 
other things that he had not yet discov- 
ered that two of his tip-ups were franti- 
cally signaling the fact that an unwary 
pike or pickerel had been hooked. 
“Shucks,” muttered the boy as he final- 
ly stirred himself, “six dollars and eighty 
cents isn’t much, and here it is the da 
before Christmas. But it will buy Dick 
and Jenny what they want Santa Claus to 
bring them. It’s mother I’m thinking of: 
She won’t get much of anything and she 
deserves a lot. Crackey, but it’s tough 
to be poor and—Hello, there’s a fish—two 
of ’em! Where have I been? Asleep?” 
The waving tip-ups stirred him to life 
and presently he had yanked one big fat 
pike through the yawning hole in the ice, 


and had started skatin = fe against the wind - 


toward the other sign victory. 


Jjopeee BRAINARD, in spite of his 
fifteen years, was the provider for a 
family. That is one of the reasons why 
the machinery under his hat was busy 
with a jumble of figures instead of plans 
for an ice boat or thoughts of the latest 
score of the high school basketball team. 
Not that Jud would not have been de- 
lighted with an o dl to think about 
winter sports and other forms of real boy 


fun. The truth is he was kept so busy 
trying to secure the wherewithall to give 
his mother and younger brother and sis- 
ter the comforts of life that he never had 
time to think of his own pleasures or 
amusements, 


Jud looked at his mother and they both smiled and winked slyly. 


Jud’s father had been killed in a lum- 
ber drive three years ago with the coming 
of spring. He was caught under a lo 
jem when the key log broke and the Blac 

iver had swallowed him up as it had swal- 
lowed many another unfortunate riverman 
in days gone by. From that time on Jud 


had been the head of the household, work- 
ing the tiny half cleared farm in the sum- 
mer and doing whatever else he could to 
provide for the Brainard family. 

But with all that Jud could do it was 
dreadfully hard work to get along, and 
his busy brain was always tussling with 
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the knotty problem of how to make both 
ends meet. So far he and his patient lit- 
tle mother had been able to provide three 
meals a day and shoes and clothing for 
them all, but that seemed to be the limit 
of their ability. As for laying anything 
by for a rainy day or for a few pleasures, 
it just seemed impossible. That is why 
the coming of the holidays had been almost 
a nightmare to this youthful family man. 

Six-year-old Dick Brainard and tiny 
Jeriny Brainard still believed in the gen- 
erosity of Santa Claus, and Jud knew 
what a terrible calamity it would be to 
the two children and to his mother if 
Santa Claus did not visit their roms § lit- 
tle cottage up on the hills beyond the 
river. For that reason he strove his hard- 
est all during November and December 
to earn a little extra money. But no mat- 
ter how hard he tried or what he did he 
could not lay by more than a quarter or 
a half dollar at a time, and these only on 


rare occasions. 
H® did almost everything he could to 
earn money, but as freezing weather 
came on he took to fishing through the ice 
as the most likely way of acquiring the 
needed capital. Pike and pickerel brought 
eight and nine and sometimes ten cents 
a pound at the fish market in Ascog, the 
town six miles down the river, and Jud, 


with luck, managed to get ten or 
fifteen pounds of fish to the dealer almost 
every day he could spare time enough to 


the task of setting his tip-ups. 

But with all his diligent effort Jud had 
not been able to get together quite enough 
to satisfy him. Six dollars and eighty 
cents was better than nothing, to be sure, 
but that was all the Christmas money he 
could produce the day before the holiday, 
except of course the money he would real- 
ize on this, his last catch of fish. 

“Thank goodness they are all big ones,” 
he said, as he hauledethe last fish out of 
the water and saw him flopping on the 
ice. “This one will tip a g three 
pounds and the six others I have should 
average two pounds each. That will 
boost my Christmas money by a dollar or 
more.” Then he added: 

“Well, I guess I'll call it quits now, and 
go home to supper, and after mother has 
things cleared away I'll hitch up and go 
oh down to town and get the youngsters 
presents, and—and—well perhaps can 
squeeze enough out of my pockets to get 
mother that cardigan jacket she wants so 

Poor mother, she deserves it, and 
anyway she needs it to keep her warm.” 

And with this decision made, Jud be- 
gan skating from one hole in the ice to 
another, gathering up his tackle, for eve- 
ning was coming on and he realized that 
he had a lot of chores to do before he 
could think of going to town. 


I; was long after dark when Jud had 
finished watering and caring for the 
horse and feeding the half dozen chickens 
that were left from the summer flock, and 
when he came staggering into the kitchen 
under a prodigious load of--wood for the 
fuel box behind the kitchen stove he noted 
that his mother had just 
s utting a steaming hot supper on 
‘Jingoes, but I’m hungry, mother,” he 
said, as he stamped tae’ taaee from his 
shoes, ‘and hung his skates and mittens 
up behind the stove so that they would 


d 
Eso are we,” chorused Dick and Jenny, 
as they dashed for the table. Then “Oh, 


Jud,” from Dick, “this is Christmas Eve 
and—and—Old Santa Claus’ll be here to- 
night, sure’s you live. We helped mother 
fix the tree and everything in the front 
room, and we put some apples and nuts 
on the mantel for Santa to eat while he’s 
trimming it,’ shouted eager little Dick. 

Jud looked at his mother, and they both 
smiled and winked slyly. And down in his 
heart Jud was well pleased that he had 
worked so hard and had earned enough 
to. keep the children happy. 


the little cottage was « gay 
affair that .night, for the two young 
ones kept up a perfect string of conver- 
sation about Santa Claus, and what they 
expected and what they were going to do 
when they got their presents. And of 
course all this made Jud and his mother 
very happy. But Dick and Jenny were 
not eager to stay up after their usual bed 
hour that night, strange to say. Indeed 
they were for getting to bed as early as 
possible so as to give St. Nick plenty of 
time in which to work. And since their 
stockings had been hanging at the chim- 
ney-piece since mid-afternoon there was 
nothing to delay their departure to slum- 
berland. 

Jud busied himself hitching up the old 
horse, while his mother tucked the chil- 
dren in. And when she came down stairs 
he was waiting ready to go to town. 

“Well, mother,” he said, with a smile, 
“I’m mighty glad Santa Claus can pay 
Dick and Jen a visit this year. Give me 
the letters they have been writing to him 
this week past, and I’ll see how many of 
their presents I can get. I’ve nearly 
seven dollars now and I'll have a dollar 
or so more when I sell my fish. So long, 
mother. Perhaps—perhaps, Santa will be 
able to dig up a present for you, too.” 
And giving his mother a big hug and a 
very noisy kiss, he hustled out to the 
waiting cutter, and presently with a jin- 
gle of rusted bells he was off and headed 
for Ascog. 


HE wind had died down with the 

coming of night and the snow-covered 
landscape looked ghostly and weird. Big 
fleecy clouds were driving across the sky 
and Jud predicted a snow storm before 
morning. In fact he thought he felt an 
occasional downy flake even then, and 
there was a muffled dullness about the 
ingle of the sleigh bells that told of snow 

the air. 

The drive to Ascog was not long, and 
by half past seven the dilapidated looking 
cutter was threading its way through the 
crooked streets of the lower end of the 
town, for Jud meant to dispose of his fish 
before attempting his shopping. Also he 
planned to leave the horse and sleigh in 
the barn behind the market. It took him 
only a few moments to do all this, and 
presently he was swinging up the street 
from the river, jingling some additional 
change in his trousers pocket. 

It was only a short walk to the business 
section, and in a few moments Jud found 
himself in the very midst of the Christ- 
mas Eve shopping crowd, for the narrow 
and glaringly lighted streets of Ascog 
were thronged with men, women and chil- 
dren who were pushing in and out of 
stores, some so laden with bundles that 
they could scarcely make their way about. 
Christmas Eve in Ascog was a busy time 
indeed, for besides the town folk and the 
men from the woolen mills across the 
river, there were hundreds of farmers 
and lumbermen who came in from the 


open country to the south, and the woods 
to the north, eager to gather together 
their Christmas presents. A holiday spirit 
seemed to have possessed everyone, and 
there was laughing and shouting on every 
hand. And it was not long before Jud 
became imbued with the same spirit. In 
spite of his worries and his troubles he 
found time to laugh and joke and shout 
with the rest as he moved from store to 
store. 


HE children’s letters to Santa Claus 

were consulted first, and little Jen’s 
eager appeal for a doll was heeded. Jud 
rummaged about the doll counter of the 
toy store until he found exactly the one 
he thought would suit. Then came the drum 
for Dick, and a game and some picture 
books. Doll’s dishes and a tiny stove also 
found their way under Jud’s now well 
loaded arms, and then he bought candies 
and nuts and a few odds and ends to help 
out their supply of ornaments for the 
Christmas tree. 

With these things all acquired Jud 
sought a quiet corner and took stock of 
his remaining capital. Into every pocket 
he searched and the total he mustered at 
this stage of his shopping was exactly one 
dollar and seventy-five cents. 

“Jingoes,” he exclaimed, “I think I can 
buy mother a cardigan jacket. It onl 
costs a dollar and a half I’m sure. I’ 
go and find out.” 

Eagerly he gathered up his bundles and 
began to push his way through the crowd 
that jammed the toy store. But it was 
hard going, and now and then he had to 
pause and wait for the crowd ahead of him 
to move. And once he stopped directly in 
front of a big counter of glittering new 
skates. 

Jud’s heart almost stopped, for the 
thing he wanted most was a pair of 
skates to take the place of his old-fash- 
ioned and well rusted “rockers” that were 
fast growing too small for him. The ar- 
ray before him looked fine, all so bright 
and shining. Instantly his eyes fastened 
upon a pair of flashing hockey runners. 
Like a magnet they seemed to draw him 
toward the counter. 

“I—I wonder how much they—they—~- 
no, I guess I won’t try to find out. They 
may cost only a dollar seventy-five and— 
and—well mother wants that cardigan 
jacket.” And resolutely Jud turned his 
head and pushed on with the crowd. 

. But the next moment another tempta- 
tion was before him in the form of a fine 
big pair of snow-shoes. 

“Crackey, look at those! What wouldn’t 
I give for a pair of snow-shoes like that! 
And I'll bet some fellows are lucky enough 
to get ’em for Christmas. Shucks, if we 
only weren’t so r—but—but—well, I 
guess I’d better hurry and get mother’s 
jacket and start back home,” and on he 
pushed until he was clear of the store. 

It did not take him long to make this 
last purchase, for he had seen his mother 
look longingly at the jacket in question 
many a time during the fall. It was a 
bright scarlet with pretty gray trimmings 
and scarlet ribbons here and there to make 
it more attractive. Jud invested his money 
eagerly and with the remaining twenty-five 
cents he bought a tiny pin and needle 
cushion for his mother’s work-basket. 

Then with his Christmas shopping com- 
pleted, and his arms just j at | with 
bundles he hurried down the street toward 
the fish-market, and a half hour later the 
rickety old cutter was making its‘way up 
the river road toward the cottage, 


T was snowing hard when Jud left 
Ascog, but he bundled himself up in 


his big knitted scarf and huddled down 
between the blankets and with the old 
horse jogging along at a aga A pace, the 
boy gave himself over to thoughts of 
“Jud Santa Claus,” an idea that made him 
laugh outright all to himself there in the 
storm; but he just couldn’t keep out of 
mind glittering skates, snmow-shoes and 
similar things which he longed for but 
could not get. 

His mother was waiting for him when 
he arrived, and the look on her care-worn 
face when he took bundle after bundle out 
of the cutter and gave them into her arms 
brought back all of the holiday spirit that 
had thrilled him when he was in the stores, 
and after he had unhitched and made the 
horse comfortable for the night he hurried 
indoors. 

In the front room the big tree he had 
cut a few days before was waiting to be 
trimmed and on the table were all the or- 
naments which his mother had kept hid- 
den since the Christmas before. Hastily 
Jud threw off his coat and cap, and one 
by one the glittering and fragile orna- 
ments were hung into the evergreen. They 
gave the old tree a very merry look. 
Strings of popcorn, which his mother had 
made while he was in town, were added, 
along with tinsel and candy balls. Jud’s 
mother was just as eager as he to see the 
tree look attractive and she handed each 
ornament to him with the utmost care. 

Soon the task was done. Then the 
mother and son stood off and admired 
their creation. It was indeed a fine 
tree, and they both felt certain that the 
children would be well pleased. 

From the tree their thoughts turned to 
the presents for the little ones, and with 
eager fingers they began to unwrap each 
package. But Jud was careful to keep 
two bundles well in the background and 
out of the way of his mother. The doll 
and the drum were placed in conspicuous 
places under the tree, just as the children 
would expect Santa Claus to leave them. 
So were the books and the games and the 
rest of the toys. Then candy was brought 
forth and the two lean black stockings 
that hung by the mantle were made fat 
and lumpy with nuts and sweets and great 
big oranges. 

Well,” said Mrs Brainard when all was 
ready, “this is going to be a very happy 
_ Christmas for the children after thanks 
to you my fine, manly son,” and she gave 
the boy a motherly hug and such an af- 
fectionate kiss that Jud felt brimming 
over with happiness. 

“Shucks, mother, it isn’t much; not half 
as much as I’d like to do but—but—I 
didn’t forget you, mother. Here—here’s a 
little something from ‘Jud Santa Claus, ” 
and he produced the big and the little 
bundle. 

The happy woman’s face was radiant as 
she took them and her fingers trembled 
so that she could scarcely unknot the cord. 

“Why—why—Oh, bless your heart, Jud. 
The jacket I wanted so badly. And a 
darling little pin cushion—Oh, dear, Qh, 
dear, what a son I have!” and tears filled 
her eyes as she hugged and kissed him 
again. And as for Jud, a lump climbed 
into his throat and stuck there, and his 
eyes felt moist, too. 

“J thought it would keep you warm, 
Muddy dear,” he said very affectionately. 
Then as if to conceal his sentiment he 
went on, “Say, Mom, I’m awfully hungry. 
Think we could roast a few apples on top 
of the kitchen stove and have some of 
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that left-over popcorn 
before we turn in?” 
“Sure as you live,” 
said the little woman, 
and with their arms 
about each other they 
started for the kitchen. 


HRISTMAS morn- 
ing was indeed a 
happy occasion at the 
Brainard home; at 
least it was for the two 
kiddies, who _ insisted 
upon coming down- 
stairs only half dressed, 
in their eagerness to 
see if Santa Claus had 
paid a visit to the cot- 
tage on the river bank. 
And what a shout of 
pleasure went up when 
they beheld the tree in 
its glittering finery and 
the toys spread about 
Tiny Jenn 
caught up the doll wi 
one swoop of her arms 
and then to 
ull down her ing 
while little 
Dick, unable to restrain 
his itching fingers 
seized the drum sticks 
and beat a loud tattoo 
to the accompaniment 
of whoops of delight. 
For Jud there was a 
new pair of red knit 
mittens—his mother’s 
work, he knew, and he 
kissed her for the re- 
membrance. And Mrs. 
Brainard looked on the 
whole gay scene with 
radiating from 

r usually care-worn 
face. 

Of course Jud was 
happy too; tremendous- 
ly happy. But some- 
how down deep in his 
heart there was a pe- 
culiar lonesome feeling 
—homehow he experi- 
enced a sense of disaj 
pointment when he 
thought of the skates 
and the snow-shoes he 
had seen the night be- 
fore, and realized that 
in many, many homes 
throughout the country, 
boys his age were re- 
ceiving presents of this 
kind, while he had to 
go without. To be sure, 
e hid his feeling from 
his mother as much as 
pe. and she in her 

appiness at seeing the children’s joy 
— noticed that Jud was not quite him- 
self. 

It was some time before the children 
could be persuaded to eat breakfast, they 
were so merry. But Jud felt grateful for 
this for it covered up the fact that he ate 
very little. He was really too blue to en- 
joy the steaming pancakes and golden 

rown syrup, and he left the table as soon 
as possible on the pretense of getting some 
wood from the shed. For some time he 
busied himself about his chores trying very 
hard to fight off his depressed feeling, but 
strangely enough he could not master it. 
Finally, not caring to go back into the 
house until he could present a cheerier 


“Hi—Hello!—come on over and try my sled, It’s bully!” 


countenance, he trudged off through the | 
snow. 


UT across the bestubbled cornfield 

he wandered and on into the woodlot 
which stretched for half a mile back of 
the house. The snow was deep and pow- _— 
dery here, for several inches had fallen 
during the night. But Jud waded through 
it, doggedly. “It isn’t right, I know; but 
I can’t help it.” He kicked the snow vic- 
iously and plowed on. His mind was so 
busy with thoughts of skates and sleds 
and of the things that he did not get for 
Christmas that he scarcely observed where 
he was going. On he walked unti] sud- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Cuapter I. 
The Onondaga 


AYOGA, of the clan of the Bear, 
of the nation Onondaga, of the great 
League of the Hodenosaunee, ad- 
vanced with the utmost caution through 
a forest, so heavy with undergrowth that 
it hid all objects twenty yards away. He 
was not armed with a rifle, but carried in- 
stead a heavy bow, while a quiver full of 
arrows hung over his shoulder. He wore 
less clothing than when he was in the 
white man’s school at Albany, his arms 
and ipsa being bare, though not 
ted. 


The young Indian’s aspect, too, had 
changed. The great struggle between the 
English and the French, drawing with it 
the whole North American wilderness, had 

n and, although the fifty sachems still 
sought to hold the Six Nations neutral, 
many of their bravest warriors were al- 
ready serving with the Americans and 
English, ranging the forest as scouts and 
guides and skirmishers, bringing to their 
campaign an unrivaled skill, and a faith 
sealed ; the long alliance. . 

Tayoga had thrown himself into the war 
heart and soul. Nothing could diminish 
by a hair his hostility to the French and 
the tribes allied with them. The deeds of 
Champlain and Frontenac were but of 
neato fp and the nation to which they 

longed could never be a friend of the 
Hodenosaunee. He trusted the Americans 
and the English, but his chief devotion, by 
the decree of nature, was for his own peo- 
pie, and now that fighting in the forest 

d been begun by the rival nations, he 
shed more of the white ways and became 
a true son of the wilderness, seeing as red 
men saw and thinking as red men thought. 


E was bent over a little, as he walked 

slowly among the bushes, in the posi- 
tion of one poised for instant flight or pur- 
suit as the need might be. His eyes, black 
and piercing, ranged about incessantly, 
nothing escaping a vision so keen and 
trained so thoroughly that he not only 
heard everything passing in the wilderness, 
but he knew the nature of the sound, and 
what had made it. 


of 


The kindly look that dis- 
tinguished Tayoga in repose 
h disappeared. Unnum- 
bered generations were speaking in him 
now, and the Indian, often so gentle in 
peace, had become his usual self, stern and 
unrelenting in war. His strong sharp chin 
was thrust forward. His cheek bones 
seemed to be a little higher. His tread 
was so gentle that the grass scarcely bent 
before his mocassins, and no leaves rustled. 
He was in every respect the wilderness 
hunter and warrior, fitted perfectly by the 
Supreme Hand into his setting, and if an 
enemy appeared now he would fight as his 
people had .fought for centuries, and the 
customs and feeling of the new races that 
had come across the ocean would be noth- 
ing to him. 

A hundred yards more, and he sat 
down by the trunk of a great oak, con- 
vinced that no foe was near. His own five 
splendid senses had told him so, and the 
fact had been confirmed by an unrivaled 
sentinel hidden among the leaves over his 
head, a small bird that poured forth a won- 
derful volume of song. Were any other 
coming the bird would cease his melody 
and fly away, but Tayoga felt that this 
tiny feathered being was his ally and would 
not leave because of him. The song had 
wonderful power, too, soothing his senses 
and casting a pleasing spell. 

His sensitive mind, infused with the re- 
ligion and beliefs of his ancestors, filled 
the forest with friendly spirits. Unseen, 
they hovered in the air and watched over 
him, and the trees, alive, bent protecting 
boughs toward him. He saw, too, the very 
spot in the heavens where the great shin- 
ing star on which Tododaho lived, came 
out at night and glittered. 

He remembered the time when he had 
gone forth in the night to meet Tandakora 
and his friends, and how Tododaho had 
looked down on him with approval. He 
had found favor in the sight of the great 
league’s founder, and the spirit that dwelt 
on the shining star still watched over him. 
The Ojibway, whom he hated and who 
hated him in yet greater measure, might 
be somewhere in the forest, but if he came 
near, the feathered sentinel among the 
leaves over his head would give warning. 


“TAYOGA sat nearly half an hour list- 
ening to the song of the bird. He had 
no object in remaining there, his errand 
bade him move on, but there was no hurry 
and he was content merely to breathe and 
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to feel the glory and splendor of the for- 
est about him. He knew now that the 
Indian nature had never been taken out 
of him by the schools. He loved the wilder- 
ness, the trees, the lakes, the streams and 
all their magnificent disorder, and war it- 
self did not greatly trouble him, since the 
legends of the tribes made it the natural 
state of man. He knew well that he was 
in Tododaho’s keeping, and, if by chance, 
the great chief should turn against him 
it would be for some grave fault, and he 
would deserve his punishment. 

He sat in that absolute stillness of which 

the Indian by nature and training was 
capable, the green of his tanned and beau- 
tifully soft deerskin blending so perfectly 
with the emerald hue of the foliage that 
the bird above his head at last took him 
for a part of the forest itself and so, hav- 
ing no fear, came down within a foot of 
his head and sang with more ecstasy than 
ever. 
- It was a little gray bird, but Tayoga 
knew that often the smaller a bird was, 
and the more sober its plumage, the finer 
was its song. He understood those musi- 
cal notes too. They expressed sheer- de- 
light, the joy of life just as he felt it then 
himself, and the kinship between the two 
was strong. 

The bird at last flew away and the On- 
ondaga heard its song dying —s the 
distant leaves. A portion of the forest 
spell departed with it, and Tayoga, re- 
turning to thoughts of his. task, rose and 
walked on, instinct rather than will caus- 
ing him to keep a close watch on earth 
and foliage. When he saw the faint trace 
of a large moccasin on the earth all that 
was left of the spell departed suddenly and 
he became at once the wilderness warrior, 
active, alert, ready to read every sign. 


E studied the which turned 

in, and hence had been made by an 
Indian. Its great size too indicated to him 
that it might be that of Tandakora, a be- 
lief becoming with him almost a certainty 
as he found other and similar traces 
farther on. He followed them. about a 
mile, reaching stony ground where they 
vanished altogether, and then he turned 
to the west. 

The fact that Tandakora was so near, 
and might approach again was not un- 
pleasant to him, as Tayoga, having all the 
soul of a warrior, was anxious to match 
himself with the gigantic Ojibway, and 
since the war was now active on the bor- 
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der it seemed that the oppor- 
tunity might come. But his at- 
tention must be occupied with 
something else for the present, . 
and he went toward the west 
for a full hour through the 
primeval forest. Now and - 
then he stopped to listen, even a 
lying down and putting his ear — 
to the ground, but the sounds h 
heard, although varied and many, 
were all natural to the wild. 

He knew them all. The steady tap- 
ping was a woodpecker at work upon 
an old tree. The faint musical note 
was another little gray bird singin 
the delight of his soul as he perched 
himself upon a twig; the light shuffling 
noise was the tread of a bear hunting 
succulent nuts; a caw-caw so distant that 
it was like an echo was the voice of a cir- 
cling crow, and the tiny trickling noise that 
only the keenest ear could have heard was 
made by a brook a yard wide taking a 
terrific plunge over a precipice six inches 
high. The rustling, one great blended note, 
universal but soft, was that of the leaves 
moving in harmony before the gentle wind. 

The young Onondaga was sure that the 
forest held no alien presence. The traces 
of Tandakora were hours old, and he must 
now be many miles away with his band, 
and, such being the case, it was fit time 
for him to choose a camp and call his 
friends. 

It pleased Tayoga, zealous of mind, to 
do all the work before the others came, 
and, treading so lightly and delicately that 
he would not have alarmed a rabbit in 
the bush, he gathered together dead sticks 
and heaped them in a little sunken place, 
clear of undergrowth. Flint and _ steel 
soon lighted a fire, and then he sent forth 
his call, the long penetrating whine of 
the wolf. 

The reply came from the north, and 
building his fire a little higher, he awaited 
the result without anxiety. 


"ea dry wood crackled and many 
little flames red or yellow arose. Ta- 
yoga heaped dead leaves against the trunk 
of a tree and sat down comfortably, his 
shoulders and back resting against the 
bark. Presently he heard the first alien 
sound in the forest, a light tread approach- 
ing. That he knew was Willet, and then 
he heard the second tread, even lighter 
than the first, and he knew that it was 
.the footstep of Robert. 

“All ready! It’s like you, Tayoga,” said 
Willet, as he entered the open space. 
“Here you are with the house built and 
the fire burning on the hearth!” 

“I lighted the fire,” said Tayoga, ris- 
ing, “but Manitou made the hearth, and 
built the house which is worthy of Him.” 

He looked with admiration at the mag- 
nificent trees spreading away on eve 
side, and the foliage in its most splendi 
new luxuriant green. 

“It is worthy, Tayoga,” said Robert, 
whose soul was like that of the Onondaga, 
“and it takes Manitou himself a century 
or more to grow trees like these.” 

“Some of them, I dare say, are three 
or four hundred years old or more,” said 
Willet, “and the forest goes west, so I’ve 
heard the Indians say, a matter of near 
two thousand miles. it’s pleasant to know. 
that if all the axes in the world were at 
work it couldn’t all be cut down in our 
time or in the time of our children.” 

Tayoga’s heart swelled with indignation 
at the idea that the forest might be de- 
stroyed, but he said nothing, as he knew 


“The three arose and crept silently into the dense under- 
brush where they crouched, their rifles thrust forward.” - 


that Willet and Robert shared his feeling. 
“Here’s your rifle, Tayoga,” said the 

hunter, “I suppose you didn’t have an oc- 

casion to use your bow and arrows.” 
“No, Great Bear,” replied Ononda 


“but I might have had the chance had I 
come earlier.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 


“I saw on the grass a human trace. It 
was made by a foot clothed in a moccasin, 
a large foot, a very large foot, the foot 
of a man whom we all have cause to hate.” 

“I take it you’re speaking of Tandakora, 
the Ojibway.” 

“None other. I cannot be mistaken, 
But the trail was cold. He and his war- 
riors have gone north. They may be 
thirty, forty miles from here.” 

“Likely enough, Tayoga. They’re on 
their way to join the force the French 
are sending to the fort at the junction of 
the Monongahela and the Alleghany. 
Perhaps St. Luc—and there isn’t a clev- 
erer officer in this continent—is with them. 
I tell you, Tayoga, and you too, Robert, 
T don’t like it! That young Washington 
ought to have been sent earlier into the 
Ohio epost and they should have given 
him a much larger force. We're slug- 
gards and all our governors are sluggards, 
except maybe Shirley of Massachusetts. 
With the war just blazing up the French 


are already in possession, and we're to 
drive ’em out, which doubles our task. It 
was a great victory for us to keep the 
Hodenosaunee on our side, or in the 
main, neutral, but it’s going to be uphill 
work for us to win. e young French 
leaders are genuine kings of the wilder- 
— % You know that, Robert, as well as 
0. 

“Yes,” said the youth. “I know they’re 
the men whom the English colonies have 
good cause to fear.” 

When he spoke he was thinking of St. 
Luc, as he had last seen him in the vale 
of Onondaga, defeated in the appeal to 
the fifty sachems, but gallant, well bred, 
showing nothing of chagrin, and sure to 
be a formidable foe on the field of battle. 
He was an enemy of whom one could 
be proud, and Robert felt an actual wish 
to see him again, even though in opposing 
ranks. 

“We may come into contact with some 
of ’em,”: said the hunter. “The French 
are using all their influence over the In- 
dians, and are directing their movements. 
I know that St. Luc, Jumonville, Beau- 
jeu, Dumas de Villiers, de Courcelles and 
all their best men are in the forest. It’s 
likely that Tandakora, fierce and wild as 
he is, is acting under the direction of some 
Frenchman. St. Luc could control him.” 
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Robert thought it highly probable that 
the chevalier was in truth with the. Indi- 
ans on the border, either leading some 
daring band or gathering the warriors to 
the banner of France. His influence with 
them would be great, as he understood 
their ways, adapted himself to them and 
showed in battle a skill and daring that 
always make a powerful appeal to the 
savage heart. e youth had matched 
himself against St. Luc in the test of 
words in the vale of Onondaga, and now 
he felt that he must match himself anew, 
but in the test of forest war. 


pooee having lighted the fire, the 
hunter cooked the food over it, while 
the two youths reposed calmly. Robert 
watched Willet with interest, and he was 
impressed for the thousandth time by his 
great strength, and the lightness of his 
movements.. When he was younger, the 
disparity in years had made him think of 
Willet as an old man, but he saw now 
that he was only in early middle age. 
There was not a gray hair on his head, 
and his face was free from wrinkles. 

An extraordinarily vivid memory of that 
night in Quebec when the hunter had 
faced Boucher, the bully and bravo, re- 

uted the best swordsman of France, 
leaped up in Robert’s mind. He had 
found no time to think of Willet’s past 
recently and he realized now that he 
knew little about it. The origin of the 
hunter was as obscure as his own. But 
the story of the past and its mysteries 
must wait. The present was so great and 
overwhelming that it blotted out every- 
thing else. 

“The venison and the bacon are- ready,” 
said: Willet, “and you two lads can fall 
on. You're not what I’d call epicures, but 
I’ve never known your appetities to fail.” 

“Nor will they,” said Robert, as he and 
Tayoga helped themselves. “What’s the 
news from Britain, Dave? You must have 
heard a lot when you were in Albany.” 

“It’s vague, Robert, vague. The English 
are slow, just as we Americans are, too. 
They’re going to send out troops, but the 
French have dispatched a fleet and regi- 
ments already. The fact that-.our colonies 
are so much larger than theirs is perhaps 
an advantage to them, as it gives them a 
bigger target to aim at, bel our people 
who are trying to till their farms will be 
struck down a their Indians from am- 
bush.” 

“And you see now what a bulwark the 
great League of the Hodenosaunee is to 
the English,” said Tayoga. 

“A fact that I’ve always foreseen,” said 
Willet warmly. “Nobody knows better 
than I do the power of the Six Nations, and 
nobody has ever been readier to admit it.” 

“I know, Great Bear. You have always 
been our true friend. If all the white men 
were like you no trouble would ever arise 
between them and the Hodenosaunee.” 

Robert finished his food and resumed a 
comfortable place against a tree. Willet 
put out the fire and he and Tayoga sat 
down in like fashion. Their trees were 
close together, but they did not talk now. 
Each was absorbed in his own thoughts 
and Robert had much to think about. 


vo war was going slowly. He had 
thought a great flare would come at 
once and that everybody would soon be in 
the thick of action, but since young 
Washington had been defeated by Coulon 
de Villiers at the Great Meadows the 
British Colonies had spent much time de- 
bating and pulling in different directions. 


did not come, and the shadow of the 
French power in the north, reinforced by 
innumerable savages, hung heavy and 
black over the land. very runner 
brought news of French activities. Rumor 
ainted as impregnable the fort they had 
Built where two rivers uniting formed the 
Ohio, and it was certain that many bands 
already ranged far down in the regions 
the English called their own. 

Spring had lingered far into summer 
where they were, and the foliage was not 

et touched by heat. All the forest was 
th deep and heavy green, hiding every ob- 
ject a hundred yards away, but from their 
opening they saw a blue and speckless 
sky, which the three by and by watched 
attentively, and with the same motive. 
Before the dark had begun to come in the 
east they saw a thin dark line drawn 
slowly across it, the trail of smoke. It 
might not have been noticed by eyes less 
keen, but they understood at once that it 
was a signal. Robert noted its drifting 
progress across the heavens, and then he 
said to Willet: 

“How far from here do you calculate 
the base of that smoke is, Dave?” 

“A long distance, Robert. Several 
miles maybe. The fire, I’ve no doubt, was 
kindled on top of a hill. It may be French 
speaking to Indians, or Indians talking to 
Indians.” 

“And you don’t think it’s people of 
ours?” 

“I’m sure it isn’t. We've no hunters or 
runners in these parts except ourselves.” 

“And it’s not Tandakora,” said the On- 
“He must be much farther 
away. 
“But the signal may be intended for 
him,” said the hunter. “It may be car- 
ried to him by relays of smoke. I wish 
I could read that trail across the sky.” 

“Tt’s thinning out fast,” said Robert. 
“You can hardly see it! and now it’s gone 
entirely !” 

But the hunter continued to look 
thoughtfully at the sky where the smoke 
had been. He never underrated the ac- 
tivity of the French, and he believed that 
a movement of importance, something the 
nature of which they should discover, was 
at hand. 

“Lads,” he said, “I expected an easy 
night of good sleep for all three of us, 
but I’m thinking instead that we’d better 
take to the trail, and travel toward the 
place where that smoke was started.” 

“It’s what scouts would do,” said Ta- 
yoga tersely. 

“And such we claim to be,” said Rob- 
ert. 


A the sun began to sink they saw far 
in the west another smoke, that 


would have been invisible had it not been 


outlined against a fiery red sky, across 
which it lay like a dark thread. It was 

e in a few moments, and then the 
dusk began to come. 

“An answer to the first signal,” said 
Tayoga. “It is very likely that a strong 
force is thering. Perhaps Tandakora 
has come back and is planning a blow.” 

“It can’t be possible that they’re aim- 
ing it at us,” said the hunter, thought- 
fully. “They don’t know of our presence 
here, and if they did we’ve too small a 
party for such big preparations.” 

“Perhaps a troop of Pennsylvanians 
are marching westward,” said Tayoga, 
“and the French and their allies are lay- 
ing a trap for them.” 

“Then,” said Robert, “there is but one 


thing for us to do. We must warn our 
friends and save them from the snare.” 

“Of course,” said Willet, “but we don’t 
know where they are, and meanwhile we'd 
better wait an hour or two. Perhaps 
something will happen that will help us 
to locate them.” 

Robert and Tayoga nodded and the 
three remained silent while the night 
came. The blazing red in the west faded 
rapidly and darkness swept down over the 
wilderness. The three, each leaning against 
his tree, did not move but kept their rifles 
across their knees ready at once for pos- 
sible use. Tayoga had fastened his bow 
over his back by the side of his quiver, 
and their packs were adjusted also. 

Robert was anxious not so much for 
himself as for the unknown others who 
were marching through the wilderness, 
and for whom the French and Indians 
were laying an ambush. It had been put 
forward first as a suggestion, but it 
quickly became a conviction with him, and 
he felt that his comrades and he must 
act as if it were a certainty. But no 
sound that would tell them which way to 
go came out of the black forest, and they 
remained silent, waiting for the word. 


Bb. night thickened and they were 
still uncertain what to do. Robert 
made a silent prayer to the God of the 
white man, the Manitou of the red man, 
for a sign, but none came, and infected 
strongly as he was with the Indian phi- 
losophy and religion, he felt that it must 
be due to some lack of virtue in himself. 
He searched himself, but he could not 
discover in what particular he had erred, 
and he was forced to continue his anxious 
waiting, until the stars should choose to 
fight for him. 

Tayoga too was troubled, his mind in 
its own way being as active as Robert’s. 
He knew that all the spirits of earth, air 
and water were abroad, but he hoped that 
at least one of them would look upon 
him with favor, and give him a warning. 
He sought Todohaho’s star in the heavens, 
but the clouds were too thick, and, eye 
failing, he relied upon his ear for the sig- 
nal which he and his young white com- 
rade sought so 

If Tayoga had erred either in omission 
or commission then the spirits that hov- 
ered about him forgave him, as when the 
night was thickest they gave the sign. It 
was but the faint fall of a foot, and, at 
first, he thought a bear or a deer had 
made it, but at the fourth or fifth fall he 
knew that it was a human footstep and 
he whispered to his comrades: 

“Some one comes!” 


AS if by preconcerted signal the three 
arose and crept silently into the 
dense underbrush, where they crouched, 
their rifles thrust forward. 

“It is but one man and he walks di- 
rectly toward us,” whispered Tayoga. 

“T hear him now,” said Robert. “He 
is wearing moccasins, as his step is too 
light for boots.” 

“Which means that he’s a. rover like 
ourselves,” said Willet. “Now he’s 
stopped. There isn’t a sound. The man, 
whoever he is, has taken alarm, or at 
least he’s decided that it’s best for him 
to be more watchful. Perhaps he’s caught 
a whiff from the ashes of our fire. He’s 
white or he wouldn’t be here alone, and 
he’s used to the forest, or he wouldn’t 
have suspected a presence from so little.” 

“The Great Bear thinks clearly,’ said 
Tayoga, “It is surely a white man and 


some great scout or hunter. He moved 
a little now to the right, because I heard 
his buckskin brush lightly against a bush. 
I think Great Bear is right about the 
fire. The wind has brought the ashes 
from it to his nostrils, and he will lie in 
the bush long before moving.” 

“Which doesn’t suit our plans at all,” 
said Willet. “There’s a chance, just a 
chance, that I may know who he is. 
White men of the kind to go scouting 
through the wilderness are not so plenty 
on the border that one has to make many 
guesses. You lads move away a little so 
iy won’t be in line if a shot comes, and 

‘ll give a signal.” 

Robert and Tayoga crept to other 
points in the brush, and the hunter ut- 
tered a whistle, low but very clear and 
gnusical. In a moment or two, a like an- 
swer came from a place about a hundred 


yards away, and Willet rising, advanced. 


without hesitation. Robert and Tayoga 
followed promptly, and a tall figure, 
pe iad from the darkness, came for- 
ward. 


HE stranger was a man of middle. # 


years, and of a singularly wild ap- 
pearance. His eyes roved continually, 
and were full of suspicion, and of a sort 
of smoldering anger, as if he had a griev- 
ance against all the world, His hair was 
Jong and tangled, his face brown with 
sun and storm, and his dress more Indian 
than white. He was heavily armed, and 
whether seen in the dusk or in the light, 
his whole aspect was formidable and dan- 
gerous. But Willet continued to advance 
without hesitation. 

“Captain Jack,” he said extending his 
hand. “We were not looking for you to- 
night, but no man could be more welcome. 
These are young friends of mine, brave 
warriors both, the white and the red, 
Robert Lennox, who is almost a son to 
me, and Tayoga, the Onondaga, to whom 
I feel nearly like a father too.” 

‘Now Robert knew him, and he felt a 
thrill of surprise, and of the most intense 
curiosity. Who along the whole border 
had not heard of Captain Jack, known 
also as the Black Hunter, the Black Rifle 
and by many other names? The tale had 
been told in every cabin in the woods how 
returning home, he had found his wife 
and children tomahawked and _scalped, 
and how he had taken a vow of lifelong 
vengeance upon the Indians, a vow most 
terribly kept. In all the villages in the 
Ohio country and along the Great Lakes, 
the name of Black Rifle was spoken with 
awe and terror. No more singular and 
ominous figure ever crossed the pages of 
border story. 

He swept the two youths with question- 
ing glances, but they met his gaze firmly, 
and while his eye had clouded at first 
sight of the Onondaga the threatening 
look soon passed. 

“Friends of yours are friends of mine, 
Dave Willet,” he said. “I know you to 
be a good man and true, and once when 
I was at Albany I heard of Robert Len- 
nox, and of the great young warrior, “Ta- 
yoga, of the clan of the Bear, of the 
nation Onondaga, of the great League of 
the Hodenosaunee.” 

The young Onondaga’s eyes flashed 
with pleasure, but he was silent. 

“How does it happen, Willet?” asked 
Biack Rifle, “that we meet here in the 
forest at such a time?” 

“We're on our way to the Ohio country 
ito learn something about the gathering 
of the French and Indian forces. Just be- 


fore sundown we saw smoke signals and 
we think our enemies are planning to cut 
off a force of ours, somewhere here in 
the forest.” 


RiAc RIFLE laughed, but it was not 
a pleasant laugh. It had in it a qual- 
ity that made Robert shudder. 

“Your guesses are good, Dave,” said 
Black Rifle. “About fifty men of. the 
Pennsylvania militia are in camp on the 
banks of a little creek two miles from 
here. They have been sent out to guard 
the farthest settlements. Think of that, 


“They saw smoke answering smoke,” said Robert, “and Black Rifle has seen more.” 


tance west of Philadelphia, and if the In- 
dians will only tell °em when they’re com- 
ing they'll be ready for ’em. Oh, they’re 
brave enough! They'll probably all die 
with their faces to the enemy.” 

He spoke with grim irony and Robert 
shuddered. He knew how helpless men 
from the older parts of the country were 
in the depths of the wilderness, and he 
was sure that the net was already being 
drawn about the Pennsylvanians. 

“Are the French here too, Black Rifle?” 
asked Willet. 

The strange man pointed toward the 


Dave! They’re to be a guard against the north 


French and Indians!” 

His face contracted into a wry smile, 
and Robert understood his feeling of de- 
rision for the militia. 

“As I told you, they’re in camp,” con- 
tinued Black Rifle. “They built a fire 
there to cook their supper, and to show 
the French and Indians where they are, 
lest they miss them in the darkness. They 
don’t know what part of the country 
they’re in, but they’re sure it’s a long dis- 


orth. 

“A band led by a Frenchman is there,” 
he replied. “He is the most skilful of all 
their men in the forest, the one whom 
they call St. Luc.” 

“I thought so!” exclaimed Robert. “I 
believed the while he would be here. 
I’ve no doubt he will direct the ambush.” 

“We must warn this troop,” said Willet, 
“and save ’em if they will let us. You 
agree with me, don’t you, Tayoga?” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Hint of What It’s About 


Would you like to make a floating voy- 
age on the great Mississippi River, of some 
hundreds of ‘walton, prying into dark, mys- 
terious nooks—feel the river in its many 
moods. In storms, tossing boats booming 
on the shores—hobnob with the fishermen 
in their cabins—hail the ‘passing steam- 
boats—visit the river towns and caves— 
tie up at a different place almost every day? 


Then let us tack us to the scouts of 
Riverton—Ray Reid and Wayne Scott and 
Phil Conger and “Slicky” and their fel- 
lows and share all their wonderful adven- 
tures, finall pep in the figuring out the 
CRYPTOGRAPH—-secret writing that points 
the way, through the haunted house and ail, 
to the long ago buried— 


But it would be hardly fit to hint more 
of all the river has piling up for us, for 
here begins the tale itself. 


Craprer I 
A Fire—and a Leader 


T was in the Public Library that the 
bee crawled into the bonnets of Wayne 
Scott and his particular chum, Ray 

Reid. Rummaging among the books for 
something new they came upon a Hand- 
book for Boys. In two weeks they had 
found their scoutmaster. 

Mr. John Maclay was a man near sixty, 
full of frontier experience, fond as any boy 
of the out-of-doors, and he knew how to do 
things. Then came busy times after school, 
what with their work through the tender- 
foot and then through the second class 
requirements, and their labor on a forester 
tent, while the scoutmaster sawed and ham- 
mered into form a Quincy model rowboat, 
to mate another he already possessed. And 
in time Wayne and Ray began the coach- 
ing of the other boys: Leslie Dunn, Joe 
Hunt, Phil Conger, Charles Manners, Louis 
Bowman, and Bert Hill. They had one 
patrol, the Whippoorwill. By advice 
of the scoutmaster the recruiting of 
additional patrols was put 
off till another season. 

Riverton lay right on 

the shore of the Mis- ogg 
sissippi river, and “ie 
the wooded 
hills began , 


blocks back from the water. -Great times 
the boys had had on the mile-wide stream, 
skating in winter, swimming, boating, and 
fishing in summer. But now was to come 
the best times ever, so their scoutmaster 
promised them. 


bn Riverton troop met regularly in the 
scoutmaster’s workshop and all were 
present each meeting, including the horse, 
Major, his head protruding into headquar- 
ters through the window of his stall. On 
a Wednesday evening, when all were gath- 
ered together, Mr. Maclay announced that 
it was time they should select their patrol 
leader. 

“Oh, we want Wayne,” broke out Leslie 
Dunn. 

“Second the motion,” sang out Ray. 

Wayne rose to his feet, frowning. 

“No, not for me,” objected he. “I don’t 
like to boss people. I haven't got enough 
—enough—” He couldn’t find the right 
word. He turned to Ray. “Here’s Ray, 
here, he’s always bossing me, 
and—” 

But Ray jumped to his feet. 
“Nothing doing! Don’t let him 
put any joke like that over on 
ou. Why, you fellows all know 
I couldn’t keep a dignified face 
long enough to give an order; 
and if I gave one you wouldn’t 
know if I meant it or was just 


kidding you. I’m just fit to fall in at the 
tail and help Phil make a noise, and it’s 
no go.—All in favor of Ray Reid for pa- 
trol leader jump fourteen feet in the air, 
contrary stay on the ground. The con- 
traries have it.” And he thumped his stool 
on the floor and sat down on it. Major 
bobbed his head in approval, and seemed 
inclined to join in the general laugh. 

Louis Bowman showed an eagerness that 
gave away his ambition, but the scoutmas- 
ter cl the discussion by stating that 
he would have each of the scouts in turn 
take the patrol out for a spell of scout- 
ing, and the result should determine who 
was to be patrol leader. 

“The good of the patrol,” said he, “and 
not personal inclination, will, of course, be 
the sole consideration; and each scout will 
be judged by the Scout Law, the first ar- 
ticle of which says, ‘A scout is trust- 
worthy.’ ” 

Louis made a bid for leadership on the 
first trip, saying that his father had been 
teaching him marching, so he would like 
to give the patrol the benefit of his learn- 


ing. 
“Very —_ said Mr. Maclay. “You 
can take the patrol out on Saturday.” 


Lge the scouts of the Whippoor- 
will Patrol met at the Bowman home 
Saturday morning they were not a little 
astonished when Louis took from them 
their staffs and provided them with wooden 
guns, which he said his father had helped 
him manufacture of broom handles and 
triangles of board for stocks. The boys 
in days past would have enjoyed these 
make-believe “tools of battle.’ But now 
they had come to look upon guns as no 
part of a scout’s equipment. And they 
felt, too, that their scoutmaster would 
hardly approve this substitution of the 
flimsy guns for the more useful staffs. 
But Louis had been appointed their leader 
for the day, and they were told to give 
him obedience; so they accepted the sit- 
uation prepared to bow to his orders. 
Mrs. Bowman beamed on her boy as he 
marched proudly, if stiffly, out of the yard 
at the head of the “armed” patrol in col- 
umn of twos. He carried a rusty old 
sword-bayonet at his shoulder. 
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Louis clung to his home neighborhood his line changing constantly, from twos 
with his putial for some time, marching to fours, and then single file, guns shifting 
up one street and down another, under from shoulder to shoulder, and to every 


the admiring gaze of little boys. He kept position he could remember or imagine. 


a gate-post with 
motion. 

Some of the boys’ faces began to twist 
into frowns; others drooped as if caught 
in a foolish stunt; Wayne’s face picturcd 
impassivity; Ray mumbled things under 
his breath and began to look ominous. 


wo the patrol got to the last 
group of houses, up near the pasture, 
Louis could not resist a last bit of show- 
ing off before the dwellers, and he began 
to bark orders again for a variety of 
maneuvers. His great pet was “mark'ng 
time,” performed, as he showed, with lift- 
ing the feet high in the air at each sttp, 


_ body stiffly erect. The boys found it very 


fatiguing. 

“Left—right, left—right, left—right.” 
He snapped it out with gusto. 

“Left—right, left—right; when I’ve 
had you four weeks,” said Louis, keep- 
ing time with his words, “J’ll have you a 
fine drilled company.” 

Ray raised his brows, and then puck- 
ered his lips at the thought, his body 
swaying with the step. Reciting in per- 
fect rhythm with the “mark time,” he mum- 
bled just loud enough for his comrades 
about him to hear as they continued the 
unpleasing exercise: 

“Humph! Left—right—left—right—be- 
fore—you—have—us—three—weeks — I 
can — see — the — flag — at — half — 


mast — left — right — and — a — two — 


by — six — hole — in — the — cem-e-tery 
— left — right — and — a — bunch — of 
— flowers — tied — with — a — big — 
wide — rib—bon — stuck — up — on — 
the — Bow — man — front — door — and 

“Halt!” came from Louis. “Forward, 
march !” 

Then in three minutes the patrol had 
scaled the fence and were in the pasture, 
across the road from the river, which, un- 
known to them then, was to have such a 
big place in their scout experience. Louis 
marshalled his company in battle order, 
and had them kneeling and firing, finally 
charging the imaginary enemy. Louis 
himself swung his sword-bayonet, chop- 
ping down here and there a tall, dry, in- 
offensive weed of last summer’s growth. 
The carnage was considerable. 

Wayne had played this game in this 
very same place, time and again, with 
vim. But now he felt foolish; to him 


—“Tore off his er ore set to to beat out 
fire? 


He would jerk his body around to face ER 
the patrol when giving his orders, which Woe ae 
he snapped out with sudden, barking ac- eae. 
cents. He kept his body stiff, much like ee 
= 


scouting meant something very much more 
worth while: It was apparent that the 
other scouts felt much the same; for there 
was lack of enthusiasm—Louis excepted, 
for he was in his glory. But presently 
even he got enough for a spell. 


HE noon hour had come, so they kin- 

dled a camp-fire to the lee of a great 
elm, for a brisk wind was blowing off 
the river. The boys dug into their knap- 
sacks for sandwiches and other ies, 
provided against scout appetites. e fire 
went to waste, for there had been nothing 
provided by the leader in the way of cook- 
ing stunts, or any other real ryersoy deed 
that matter. Yet, in spite of their being 
under Louis’s orders for the day, Wayne 
and some others, taking advantage of the 
noon respite, had out their memo books, 
and were making notes of observations of 
trees, for Mr. Maclay had set them a task 
on their previous hike. 

Louis jumped up, evidently ex- 
cited. 

“I’ve got a fine idea!” said he. (Ray’s 
face went aghast at the thought.) “We'll 
set fire to the enemy’s fort,” continued 
Louis, “and when they run out we'll chase 
them and shoot them down.” 

Over toward a cow-shed—which stood 
within a corral abutting the railroad right- 
of-way—was an immense pile of brush. 
Louis ordered the scouts to pull out some 
of this brush with which a very inflammablé 
fort was constructed. Then he made a 
torch of a bundle of weeds, and stealthily 
creeping up to the fort thrust it into the 
mass. The dry leaves and grass blazed 
up. He rushed back, gave the order to 
charge, and drawing his sword-bayonet, 
led the way through the woods after the 
fleeing enemy. 

Wayne noted the profusion of dry 
grass and weeds and the strong wind, and 
couldn’t refrain from calling out: 

“We can’t leave that fire, we—” 

But Louis turned, and shouted with 
vehemence: 

“You're under my orders—Charge !” 

So away they all went with a “bang! 
bang! bang!” tearing through the forest 
after the imaginary foe. 

But Wayne tarried, with an eye on the 
wind-lashed fire. And then auitiaky he 
put his fingers to his mouth and blew a 
series of quick, shrill blasts; and the boys 
turned about to see the big brush hea 
all ablaze and sending flames half as high 


as the trees. 


Their game was forgot, and all rushed 
back. The fire was already spreading 
through the grass and dry weeds. 

“All scouts run to the river and get 
your hats full of water!” ordered Louis. 

“No!” yelled Wayne, now thoroughly 
aroused. “Joe, you and Charles run to 
that house across the tracks and get some 
sacks—old cloths —anything—and wet 
them. The rest of you pull down the brush 
pile as much as you can, away from the 
shed, then beat out the fire in the grass 
with your guns.” And he set the exam- 
ple, attacking the blazing heap. 

The boys rushed to execute Wayne’s 
commands. 

“The shed’s afire!” yelled Bert Hill. 


Ware dropped his gun and rushed 
toward the shed, on whose roof 
brands were dropping; and the roof itself 
was blazing in two places. Wayne climbed 
on the corral fence and from there onto the 
roof, tore off his coat and set to beat out 
the fire. Leslie was soon beside him. Ray 


and the others worked to level the blazing 
brush heap. 

Within the corral a cow and a calf 
rushed frantically about, seeking onnene. 
At Wayne’s call, Ray darted over and let 
down the bars, freeing the animals. It was 
not noted that Louis—who had hurried 
after the two boys who had gone to the 
house across the railroad—had knocked off 
two lower boards of the right-of-way 
fence, rather than climb over. The calf 
scampered th -ugh this opening; the cow 
was held back by the top board of the 
fence. The little animal ran up and plant- 
ed. itself between the steel rails right in the 
way of the noon express which was coming 
tearing down on the track. 

Wayne had got out his fire on the roof 
and turned to see the calf’s peril—too 
late to get any of the boys there. But 
suddenly a boy appeared on the right-of- 
way, making straight for the calf. He 
rushed it off the track, just missing the 
cow-catcher; and the express went roar- 
ing by, its whistle screaming, the engineer 
leaning out of his cab looking wonderingly 
on the boy and calf, lying tangled together 
—the poor cow at the fence “booing” dis- 
tressingly. 

Then came the two boys with wet gunny 
sacks, and began beating the grass fire; 
the brush heap was leveled so that the 
shed was no longer in danger. 

After awhile there came from _ the 
house—Louis, laboring under a bucket of 
water, with which he soaked two square 
feet of pasture, putting out less than two 
lineal feet of grass fire. The scouts 
couldn’t help grinning. 

Wayne, curious about the boy who had 
rescued the calf, sauntered over to meet 
him, busied with shoving and coaxing the 
little innocent back to its mother. 

“Hello, Slicky,” said Wayne, hardly 
knowing the boy—face clean, and clothes 
with some marks of neatness. “I’m glad 
you did that.” 

“Was that scouting you was doing?” 
said Slicky. 

“When?” said Wayne. 

“This morning,” said Slicky. 

“That isn’t what our  scoutmaster 
teaches us for scouting,” returned Wayne. 

“Didn’t think it was,” said Slicky. “It 
isn’t in the book.” 

“What book?” said Wayne. | 
“Scout book,” returned Slicky. “I’ve got 


“Oh, I’m glad of that, Slicky.” 

“I know a lot of the second stuff,” 
grinned Slicky. 

“Oh, that’s fine!” said Wayne. He had 
a feeling he’d like to justify Slicky: 

The two boys drove the cow and calf 
back to the corral; and Slicky held the 
fence boards—pulled down by Louis—while 
Wayne nailed them back in place, using 
a stone, 


LICKY MURTRY lived in a _ hovel 

near the saw-mill, with a mother who 
had never taught him the use of soap and 
water. The nick-name, Slicky, had fas- 
tened to him by reason of a characteristic 
cunning; and in it he took some pride. 
He had a peculiar look, as, with his broad 
mouth turned to a perpetual grin, his chin 
drawn in, and one eye crossed, he blinked 
up at you as if looking over the rims of 
spectacles. 

Slicky dazzled his playmates with tales 
of wonderful adventures he’d had, mostly 
in wild lands. of his imagination. He had 
a kind of good natured, insinuating way, 
and he made the tales of his adventures 
so vivid that he had won Wayne’s interest 


when Wayne was younger. But he came 
near leading Wayne into serious trouble; 
so Wayne, like all his other mates, was 
forbidden to have anything to do with 
“that Murtry boy.” Yet Wayne secretly 
clung to the thought that there was good 
stuff in Slicky and felt sorry for him. 


AYNE refused to leave till the last 

spark had been vanquished. Then 
he relinquished command and showed by 
his manner that he looked to be under 
Louis’ orders again. 

“Get your guns!’ commanded Louis. 

Ray at once began a frantic search for 
the weapons. 

“Guess the enemy got them,” he said. 
Then in a little—‘Here’s a piece of one— 
fell into the fire somehow.” The other 
boys smiled. They understood what had 
become of their “guns.” 

As the patrol marched back toward 
home, Louis found occasion to say: 

“We put the fire out all right.’ 

“Yes, we did,’ mumbled Ray, though 
not for Louis’s ear. “And no thanks to 
the high mucky-muck general, with a little 
bucket of water. I know who’s our patrol 
leader all right—all right,” looking on 
Wayne out of the tail of his eye. 

Wayne punched him in the back to shut 
him up, while Leslie whispered, “Second 
the motion.” And a murmured approval 
came from the others. 

But Wayne’s punch did no , for 
Ray broke out again in that undertone. 

“Some folks I know claim they can’t 
boss people around,” he said. “I never 
was so bossed around in all my life as 
when we were fighting that fire. And it 
made me hump and do things all right— 
all right.” 

—_ they got near home Louis called 
a halt. 

“We had a fine day,” he said. “We'll 
have another one like it soon.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,’ mumbled Ray, aside. 

“You privates can go straight home,” 
continued Louis. “As commanding officer 
under Maclay, I’ll report to him.” 

“Going to tell it his own way,” said Ray, 
as they separated. “There'll be some more 
reports, I reckon. Calls us ‘privates.’ 
Humph! Guess we were till the fire 
started and our patrol leader took charge. 
Then we were scouts.” 


evening, the scoutmaster sent for 
Wayne and my" When they settled 
down in the shop, Major’s nose and ears 
in the conference, Ray refused to talk till 
Mr. Maclay promised to keep Wayne 
gagged while he gave the story. Then the 
scoutmaster got a report that set both 
himself and Major nodding approvingly. 
“Well, Wayne,” said the scoutmaster at 
last, “it seems fate has picked our patrol 
leader. No, not a word,” he added, as 
Wayne was about to protest; “it’s my 
judgment | aha best fitted. I consider 
the good of fhe patrol; and you'll get over 
your disinclination.” 


Cuaprer IT 
Wireless and a New Scout 


6 Yor fathers of Wayne, Ray Reid and 
Leslie Dunn joined as a troop com- 
mittee to contrive with the scoutmaster 
how the boys should get the most out of 
their scouting. They met in secret ses- 
sion. 

Ray went at scout’s pace over to 
Wayne’s home one morning an hour be- 
fore school time. 

“Whip-poor-wi-ll, whip-poor-wi-ll,” came 

(Continued on page 54) 


T was Saturday. Hor- 

ace Strong always slept 

a little later on Satur- 
day, because there ‘was no 
school. The sun, which 
awakened him at four 
o'clock in summer, was 
lazy too, in December. It was nearly eight 
pre | old Sol was just getting high enough 
to look in at the window. 

Horace opened his eyes dreamily and 
closed them again. His thoughts rambled 
aimlessly. 

First it was football. The season had 
closed last Saturday. He thrilled at the 
memory of the brilliant last-quarter victory 
of the Homecrest team. He had carried 
the pigskin in the last rush. It had put 
him on the athletic map. 

Like a searchlight flopping from one hor- 
izon to the other his thoughts turned from 
the past toward the future. Would he get 
those new hockey skates for Christmas? 
He thrilled again as he imagined himself 
shooting the winning goal with the whole 
school yelling their heads off from the 
snowy side lines. 

He turned over and opened his eyes. 
Something on the floor attracted his atten- 
tion. It was the “register,” an iron frame 
set into a hole in the floor to conduct the 
heat from the room below to his own. The 
frame had a shutter in it. Usually this 
was closed, for he did not want his sleeping 
room warm. But now it was open; he must 
have slid it open with his foot in getting 

iv- 


into bed, for now he could see into 
ing room below. 
HERE were voices down there. He 
recognized his father’s and his mother’s. 
He caught the word “Christmas.” 

Here was a chance, perhaps, to secure 
advance information. In a spirit of mis- 
chief he quietly crawled out of bed and put 
his face close to the opening in the floor. 
Now he could see his parents, and hear 
them distinctly. 

“I wanted to keep it from you until after 
Christmas,” said his father. “Bad news 
always seems so much worse at Christmas 
time.” Horace saw that he looked pale, 
and agitated. 

“Henry,” replied his mother calmly, “we 
have been married nearly twenty years. 
We have gone through a good deal to- 
gether. It was wrong of you to keep your 
trouble from me. Tell me—everything.” 

“But it is so terrible?’ Mr. Strong bit 
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his lip. “Perhaps the children can’t have 
turkey for Christmas—perhaps they can’t 
have anything. Even the home may be 
gone.” 

Horace saw his mother wince a little, 
but recover quickly. “Surely it can’t be 
so bad as that,” she said. 

“It is,” went on Mr. Strong. “If the mar- 
ket is good I can’t get the produce. When 
I have the goods the railroad is tied up 
with a strike or there is a shortage of 
cars. My experience and judgment seem 
to count for nothing in the face of this 
——— of unusual and unexpected con- 

itions. My money is all tied up and un- 
less something happens the crash may come 
at any moment. I can hardly hope to hold 
out until Christmas.” 

Horace drew back. He felt like a trav- 
eler awakened by the sudden impact of a 
—— to feel his ship sinking. His home 
had always seemed like the sun—an un- 
changing’ part of the universe. Could it 
be possible—— 

Before his mind rose the memory of a 
mansion on_ the Boulevard which he had 
seen dismantled. He remembered how for- 
lorn it, looked as the furniture was re- 
moved£ the walls razed, the ground lev- 
elled. Was that the destiny of his home? 
No turkey at Christmas—nothing to eat? 

The thought stunned him. 


H& was standing before the mirror. 
Het looked up and saw himself. His 
shoulders were stooped, his arms hanging 


mp. 

He straightened up instinctively. Horace 
was proud of his physique. He had grown 
four inches in the year. He stripped off 
his pajama coat and breathed deeply. 

In spite of his depression that deep 
breath made him feel better. He clinched 
his fists, drew up his arms, felt of his 
biceps. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. He had 
been one of the mainstays of the football 
team. Sometimes when the score was close, 
and defeat threatened, and some fellow in 
the line was getting more than his share of 
hammering, he had helped to turn the tide 
by some remark which drew the opponents’ 


Was 


attack his way and put 
confidence into the other 
fellows. He had always 
followed up the remark 
with something more sub- 
stantial—that was partl 
what made it so successf 
Wasn’t a family a sort of a team? 
Wasn’t his father doing a little more than 
his share? Wouldn’t it be possible for him 
to get under and help a little? 


H® dressed hurriedly and ran down 
stairs. Mr. and Mrs. Strong were try- 
ing to eat breakfast, but it was clear that 
they had no appetite. The other children 
could be heard washing and dressing. 

“Father, I need some Christmas money !” 
Horace began impetuously. ° 

Mr. Strong put down his coffee cup and 
coughed behind his napkin as though the 
swallow had burned ro “How much 
are you going to ask for?” he inquired. 

Horace was sorry for the way he had 
opened the subject. He could see that it 
had cost his father a bitter pang. Hastily 
he added, “I don’t want you to give it to 
me—lI want to earn it.” 

His father looked surprised. Gradually 
an expression of pride came into his face. 
Mrs. Strong’s lips quivered, but not un- 
happily. “What put that into your 
head?” asked Mr. Strong. 

“Oh, I got to thinking this morning about 
team play,” replied Horace. “On the team 
every fellow has to do something and when 
we all work together we win. I got to 
thinking that maybe a family ought to 
work that way.” 

“I don’t quite see the point,” said Mr. 
Strong, “it’s a long time since I played any 
kind of a game.” 

“Well,” explained Horace, “it takes work 


‘to run a family. Money, too. As it is now 


you’re doing the whole thing—you and 
mother. Us kids just spend money, eat up 
everything and wear out things. We're 
like a fellow that has to be pushed, or 
dragged, or carried into the game. We’re 
on the team and you can’t chuck us, but 
we’re not doing anything to help. Now, if 
I could earn my own clothes even—” 

He stopped. His father’s eyes were get- 
ting misty. He was afraid that if he went 
further he would betray the fact that he 
had been eavesdropping: 

“Horace,” said his father huskily, “you 
are too young to be burdened with family 
cares. I don’t want you to feel that you 
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“But I want to, Dad. 
me any,” Horace urged. 

“How do you expect to earn money?” 
inquired his father. 

“With the axe you gave me last Christ- 


mas,” replied Hor-ce. “I’ve learned to use 
it—guess I’ve split enough wood already 
this fall to last till spring.” . 

Mr. Strong cleared his throat three times 
before he attempted to speak again, and 
he succeeded poorly when he did try to ex- 
press himself. “It's a great help,” he said, 
“a great help—that spirit.” 

Horace hurried out into the kitchen. 


From behind the house he watched his ing. 


futher as he started for the office. He 
noticed that he held his head high, and 
walked with a firmer step than usual. And 
he was whistling, for the first time in 
months. 


EN DOLLARS by Christmas was the 
goal which Horace set for himself. 
That would mean three dollars a week. It 
was easy to find wood to split, but the 
afternoons were so short, especially -in 
cloudy weather, that he could not get much 
done after school. From Monday to Fri- 
day he earned only a dollar and a half. 
On Saturday he ate an early breakfast and 
persuaded his mother to put up a lunch 
for noonday. When he returned at night 
he walked stiffly and his hands were 
uffed and sore, but there was a jingle in 
is pocket and in his eyes the light of 
victory. 

Sunday night was clear and the mercury 
hugged the bottom of the thermometer. 
Monday morning the boys at school talked 
of nothing but hockey. The pond was in 
prime condition. “We've got you picked 
for the middle of the rush line—maybe 
you'll be captain,” whispered Carlson, his 
chum. 

All through the morning and afternoon 
sessions Horace struggled with himself. 
Should he continue his work or should he 
go out for the team? 

Fifty times he decided to make the 
team. Fifty times he thought of his 
father starting for business, whistling. 
School closed, and the die must be cast, 
“Hurry up, Horace,” said Carlson, “let’s 
be the first on the ice.” 

“I’m not going out,” said Horace. 

“Not going out!” exclaimed Carlson, 
“why not?” ; 

“Because I have to work,” said Horace. 
“TI can’t explain, now, but I want you to 
make it right with the fellows.” 

“Pomeroy’ll get captain,” said Carlson. 

Horace set his lips. It was hard to give 
up the coveted honor. “Well, Pomeroy is a 
good player, and a good fellow. He would 
make just as a captain as I would,” 
he said at last. “Tell him if he really needs 
me any time, I'll help out all I can.” 


HE hockey season being short, and the 

duration of the ice uncertain, Home~ 
crest and Maplewood decided to play the 
day before Christmas—Saturday. On Fri- 
day night Pomeroy’s father called Horace 
on the telephone to ask if he would split 
wood for him Saturday. 

Horace hesitated. The hockey pond was 
back of the Pomeroy house, only a hundred 
yards away. It would be agony to split 
wood while the game was raging so near 
that he could see it—and hear the yelling 
when he didn’t look. 

But he had not reached his goal. He had 
taken half an hour a day from his work to 
practice with the team and that had cost 
him a little, 


He had carefully planned how he woul 
spend every dollar of the ten which he had 
set out toearn. Every gift was to be prac- 
tical—shoes for the younger children, hats 
for the other two, a pair of slippers for 
his mother. All these he had purchased 
and hid in his room.. 

For his father, he had his eye on a pair 
of warm gloves. These gloves would cost a 
dollar and a half. That much he would 
earn on Saturday and make his final pur- 
chase that evening. On Christmas morning 
there would be a few rays of sunshine at 
least. 

He promised Mr. Pomeroy that he would 
begin work bright and early in the morn- 


Mr. Strong came home late and would 
not eat. He was white and worn. Mrs. 
Strong loo!.ed worried in spite of her ef- 
forts to appear cheerful. Horace had ob- 
served that neither had smuggled in Christ- 
mas packages for the younger children as 
in other years. 

“I’ve been playing the game, Dad,” he 
said as he hung up the receiver. “I’m go- 
ing to work for Mr. Pomeroy tomorrow.” 

“I’ve been working for Mr. Pomeroy all 
the year,” said Strong, with a touch of bit- 
terness. “He is my largest creditor.” 

“Am I old enough to know about 
business, Dad?” asked Horace. “ 
the matter?” 

Mr. Strong looked at him intently for 
a moment. “You may as well know now as 
later,” he said. “It takes capital to run 
business. Every cent I have is tied up in 
my business at present and unless I can 
get more tomorrow the game is up. A 
week from now, a month from now, condi- 
tions will be changed, but if I can't get 
money now, my business, our home, every- 
thing must go.” 

Horace’s face was as white as his father’s 
when he went to bed. It was still white, 
and determined, when he shouldered his 
axe in the morning and started for Mr. 
Pomeroy’s. 

“Horace,” said his father as he left 
the house, “if you can have any fun today, 
for goodness’ sake have it. I only told 
you what I did to prepare you for the 
worst. What you can earn today would- 
n’t be a drop in the bucket.” 
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And Horace replied: “My idea of play- 
ing the game is to do my part. It may 
be only a little part, but I'll do it. When 
they first let me carry the water bucket 
for the football team I always had it on 
the spot when a man was knocked out. 
Even 2 drop in the bucket might save the 


game. 


fixed the chopping block so 
that his back would be toward the 
pond. In spite of this he knew everything 
that was going on. He heard the crowd 
gathering, he heard the teams arrive, he 
heard the referee’s whistle, the whir and 
click of the clubs. His axe swung fast and 
the sticks flew from the slabs. 

At the end of the first half, Captain 
Pomeroy came panting up the hill. “Its 
nothing to nothing,’ he said, “but I’m 
afraid we're in for a beating. If it wasn’t 
for Carlson in the goal they would have 
had a dozen already. Our line is weak. I 
wish you were at center.” 

As young Pomeroy went into the house 
Horace brushed his hand across his eyes 
and reached for another slab. 

In front of him was Mr. Pomeroy’s 
library window—a stained glass affair 
with a big diamond-shaped pane of plate 
glass in the middle. Through this window 
Mr. Pomeroy had been watching the game. 
His son approached him on the two 
talked, earnestly. 

Horace picked out the biggest, toughest 
knot in the wood pile and laid it against 
the chopping block. He assaulted it with 
all the force he longed to throw into the 
game. His axe made but little impression 
at first but he rained blow after blow upon 
it. Presently the knot began to yield. 
Poising his axe he prepared for one more 
mighty blow. 

As the axe descended the helve suddenly 


P must do anything to bring in money, at 
rf least until you are through school.” 
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went light in his hands. Looking up he 
saw the keen-bladed head flying straight 
and swift as a bullet. for the diamond- 
shaped pane of glass. He closed his eyes 
with a shudder as the crash came. 


“ ME in here!” Sharp as the sum- 

mons was, it brought relief, for it 
was Mr. Pomeroy’s voice. Horace thought 
he had killed him. 

“I’m sorry—I'll pay for it,’ he stam- 
mered. 

“Forget it,” said Mr. Pomeroy. “What 
I want to knoW is why you're not in the 
game. My son says you are one of the 
best players.” 

“Because I have to earn money.” 

“What for?” 

“To buy a Christmas present for my 
father.” 

“How much will you make today?” 

“About a dollar and a half.” 

“Tl give you five to go down and win 
that game.” 

“I couldn’t do that—we’re amateurs.” 
Mr. Pomeroy looked puzzled. The ca 
tain looked anxiously down toward the 
pond. The referee, whistle in hand, was 
skating toward the center of the ice. “We 

need you, Horace,” said the captain. 

“I'll pay you in advance,” said Mr. Pom- 
eroy. 

“IT couldn’t take it, sir,’ replied Horace. 
“I owe you for the window.” 

Again Mr. Pomeroy looked puzzled. “I 
appreciate your feeling, Strong,” he said af- 
ter a moment, “but I want you to consider 
what this means. The honor of the school 
is at stake. Perhaps your winning this 
game would mean more to your father 
than a Christmas present. If he knew the 
situation, what would be say?” 

The chauffeur came in at that moment 
and handed Mr. Pomeroy a_ familiar 
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hockey outfit. “Sent for ’em as soon as 
my son told me how matters stood,” said 
Mr. Pomeroy, holding out the things. 
Horace took them. 

Down at the pond the whistle blew. 
Horace and the captain sprang through 
the door. 


HE shout of the Homecrest rooters 
was music in the ears of Horace 
Strong as he took his place in the center 
of the line. The whistle blew again and 
they were off: 
Back and 


Every player “kept his position. Maple= 


wood put a few shots past them, but the’ 


backs turned :them or Carlson hookéd’ 
them around the goal. For eighteen min- 
utes neither side scored. 

Captain Pomeroy held up two fingers. 
Horace saw and underst There were 
two minutes more to play. 

“Now!” It was Pomeroy’s signal for 
a score.- The playing had been fast be- 
fore—it was like lightning now. 

Carlson suddenly found himself out of 
a job. Nothing came his way. Up at the 
ohare end there was a whir of skates, a 
flash of sticks and a thud. 

“Goal!” 

It was one to nothing! 


R. POMEROY handed Horace his 

wages—seventy-five cents. Horace 
refused it. “Apply it on the window,” 
he said. 

He passed the store on the way home. 
In the window hung the gloves which he 
had intended to give his father. 

He turned away. Across the street his 
father was plodding homeward, his head 
bent low. 

Would the victory cheer him? Should 
he have held to his purpose and purchased 
the gloves? 

He crossed the street. “Dad—we won!” 

Mr. Strong turned, and tried to smile. 
“I’m glad,” he said. 

“Did you win, too?” asked Horace. 

The smile faded. The answer was a 
stifled groan. 

When they reached home, Mrs. Strong 
was trying .to put up wreaths of holly, 
but her hands shook so that she was mak- 
ing very little headway. Mr. Strong sat 
down with his head in his hands. Even 
the children were silent. 


phn in the Pomeroy home the Christ- 
mas spirit prevailed. ae 

“It was a great finish, father,” said the 
young captain. : 

“Strong saved the day, did he?” asked 
the father. 

“He sure did! 
sure, without him.” 

“Queer kid!’ mused Mr. Pomeroy. 
“Not many who would keep on splitting 
wood with a hockey game in plain sight. 
And he refused to accept his 
wages because he broke a window. 
Just like his father. No matter 
how hard pressed he is you can 
depend upon him to do whatever is 
expected of him.” 

“There’s something the matter 
with the Strongs,” said young 
Pomeroy. “Horace could have 
been captain of the hockey team 
if he hadn’t been so anxious to 
earn money.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pomeroy. “That’s it. The kid is 
ae his head off because he 
knows his father needs encourage- 
ment. He does, too. Guess I'll 
give him a little myself.” 


We would have lost, 


orth swept the rush lines: 


an Strong children had gone 


Santa Claus would bring. 
father ,and mother sat around their un- 
tasted supper. Horace wished that he 
had worked instead of winning the game. 
The victory had not warmed the blue 
hands which supported his father’s aching 
head. 

There came a rap at the door. Horace 
opened it with an exclamation of surprise. 
“Hello, Pomeroy, come in!” - 

“No, thanks; must hurry back,’ replied 
Pomeroy. “Just brought over this letter 
for your fathér. Merry Christgnas!”’ 

Mr. Strong laid down the long envelope 
without opening it. “Legal papers,” he 
said. “I can’t pay what I owe and I am 
making an assignment in favor of Mr. 
Pomeroy and my other creditors.” 

“Could I see them?” asked Horace, 

“Yes—if you want to.” 

Horace slit the envelope. . 

“Do they put Christmas cards on legal 
documents?” he asked. 

Mr. Strong reached for the papers, his 
hand trembling violently. Swiftly he 
looked at them, one by one. There were 
notes and checks, and a letter. 

The face of Mr. Strong wore a puzzled 
look as he started to read. As he pro- 
gressed, it took on an expression of great 
excitement. 

“Mother—look!” he cried. 

Mrs. Strong adjusted her spectacles 


and read: 


Dear Strong: 


My son has the honor of being the captain 
of the Homecrest High School hockey team. 
Thanks to your son the team won a game 
this afternoon. 

It occurs to me that he is very much like 
you—honest, courageous and dependable. 

I know all about your business troubles. 
Ought to have done something before, but I 
needed a reminder. Will extend the time on 
all your loans. If you need more to tide’ 
you over, let me know. Another month and 
you will not need help from anyone. 


Merry Christmas, 
Pomeroy. 


There were few presents the next morn- 
ing. Those which Horace had _ bought 
were by far the most costly. -But there 
was a gift greater than money could buy 
—a father who laughed, and romped, and 
talked of happy days to come. 

“Where is my present?” he asked with 
mock jealousy as the children and mother 
were trying on their new things. 

“You'll get yours for New Year’s,” said 
Horace. 


Ax Dents Rarely Accidents 


HIS is the way promiscuous hacking 
is attacked by The Scout, a publication 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Council. 

“Accidents are looked upon with leni- 
ency, but ax dents always bring a scowl to 
the face of the diligent scout official. 

“Ax dents are rarely accidents. They 
are outward and visible signs of inter- 
nal cussedness. They cause the commis- 
sioner more gray hairs and put a larger 
strain on his powers of apology than all 
other causes combined. 

“About once in so often there is a spasm 
of this sort of thing—trees hacked up on 
private grounds, or perhaps removed en- 
tirely. It is an awful poor scout that can- 
not carry an ax without taking a swing 
at everything he sees. Moreover, the 
carrying of axes is supposed to be limited 
to first class scouts, patrol leaders, and 
adult officers.” 
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HE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS, in the 
year of our Lord 722. 

Broad snow-meadows glistening white 
along the banks of the river Moselle; pallid hill- 
sides blooming with mystic roses where the glow 
of the setting sun still lingered upon them; an arch 
of clearest, faintest azure bending overhead; in the 
center of the aerial landscape the massive walls 
of the cloister of Pfalzel, gray to the east, purple 
to the west; silence over all—a gentle, eager, con- 
scious stillness, diffused through the air like per- 
fume, as if earth and sky were hushing themselves 
to hear the voice of the river faintly murmuring 
down the valley. 

In the cloister, too, there was silence at the sun- 
set hour. All day long there had been a strange 
and joyful stir among the nuns. A breeze of 
curiosity and excitement had swept along the cor- 
ridors and ‘through every quiet cell. 

The elder sisters—the provost, the deaconess, the 
stewardess, the portress with her huge bunch of 
keys jingling at her girdle,—had been hurrying to 
and fro, busied with household cares. In the huge 
kitchen there was a bustle of hospitable prepara- 
tion. The little bandy-legged dogs that kept the 
spits turning before the fires had been trotting 
steadily for many an hour, until their tongues hung 
out for want of breath. The big black pots swing- 
ing from the cranes had bubbled and gurgled and 
shaken and sent out puffs of appetizing steam. 

St. Martha was in hee element. It was a field- 
day for her virtues. 

The younger sisters, the pupils of the convent, 
had forsaken their Latin books and their embroi- 
dery frames, their manuscripts and their miniatures, 
and fluttered through the halls in little flocks like 
merry snow-birds, all in black and white, chatter- 
ing and whispering together. This was no day 
for tedious task work, no day for grammar or 
arithmetic, no day for picking out illuminated let- 
ters in red and gold on stiff parchment, or pati- 
ently chasing intricate patterns over thick cloth 
with the slow needle. 

It was a holiday. 
to the convent. 


A famous visitor had come 


Roman. tongue was Boniface, and whom men 

called the Apostle of Germany. A great preach- 
er; a wonderful scholar; he had written a Latin 
grammar himself—think of it—and he could hardly 
sleep without a book under his pillow; but more 
than all, a great and daring traveler, a venturesome 
pilgrim, a high-priest of romance. 


Ii was Winfried of England, whose name in the 


Wessex; he would not stay in the rich monastery 
of Nutescelle, even though they had chosen him as 
the abbot; he had refused a bishopric at the court 
of King Karl. Nothing would content him but to 
go out into the wild woods and preach to the 
heathen. 

Up and down through the forests of Hesse and 
Thurizgia, and along the borders of Saxony, he 
had wandered for years, with a handful of compan- 
ions, sleeping under the trees, crossing mountains 
and marshes, now here, now there, never satisfied 
with ease and comfort, always in love with hard- 
ship and danger. 
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He had left his home and his fair estate in- 
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HAT a man he was! Fair and slight, but 
W straignt as a spear and strong as an oaken 

staff. His face was still young; the smooth 
skin was bronzed by wind and sun. His gray eyes, 
clear and kind, flashed like fire when he spoke of 
his adventures, and of the evil deeds of the false 
priests with whom he contended. 

What tales he had told that day! Not of mir- 
acles wrought by sacred relics; not of courts and 
councils and splendid cathedrals; though he knew 
much of these things, and had been at Rome and 
received the Pope’s blessing. But today he had 
spoken of long journeyings by sea and land; of 
perils by fire and flood; of wolves and bears and 
fierce snow-storms and dark altars of heathen gods, 
and weird, bloody sacrifices, and narrow escapes 
from murderous bands of wandering savages. 

The little novices had gathered around him, and 
their faces had grown pale and their eyes bright 
as they listened with parted lips, entranced in ad- 
miration, twining their arms about one another’s 
shoulders and holding closely together, half in fear, 
half in delight. The older nuns had turned from 
their tasks and paused, in passing by, to hear the 
pilgrim’s story. 

Too well they knew the truth of what he spoke. 
Many a one among them had seen the smoke rising 
from the ruins of her father’s roof. Many a one 
had a brother far away in the wild country to whom 
her heart went out night and day, wondering if he 
were still among the living. 

But now the excitements of that wonderful day 
were over; the hour of the evening meal had come; 
the inmates of the cloister were assembled in the 
refectory. 

N the dais sat the stately Abbess Addula, 
O daughter of King Dagobert, looking a prin- 

cess indeed, in her violet tunic, with the hood 
and cuffs of her long white robe trimmed with fur, 
and a snowy veil resting like a crown on her snowy 
hair. At her right hand was the honored guest, and 
at her left hand her grandson, the young Prince 
Gregor, a big, manly boy, just returned from the 
high school. 

The long, shadowy hall, with its dark-brown 
rafters and beams; the double rows of nuns, with 
their pure veils and fair faces; the ruddy glow 
of the slanting sunbeams striking upwards through 
the tops of the windows’and painting a pink glow 
high up on the walls—it was all as beautiful as a 
picture, and as silent. For this was the rule of the 
cloister, that at the table all should sit in stillness 
for a little while, and then one should read aloud, 
while the rest listened. 

“It is the turn of my grandson to read today,” 
said the abbess to Winfried; “we shall see how 
much he has learned in the school. Read, Gregor; 
the place in the book is marked.” 

HE tall lad rose from his seat and turned the 

pages of the manuscript. It was a copy of 

Jerome’s version of the Scriptures in Latin, 
and the marked place was in the letter of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians—the passage where he describes 
the preparation of the Christian as the arming of a 
warrior for glorious battle. The young voice rang 
out clearly, rolling the sonorous words, without slip 
or stumbling, to the end of the chapter. 

Winfried listened smiling, 
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“My son,” said he, as the reader paused, “that was 
bravely read. Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” 

“Surely, father,’ answered the boy; “it was taught 
me by the masters at Treves; and we have read this 
epistle clear through, from beginning to end, so that 
I almost know it by heart.” 

Then he began again to repeat the passage, turning 
away from the page as if to show his skill. 

But Winfried stopped him with a friendly lifting 
of the hand. 

“Not so, my son; that was not my meaning. When 
we pray, we speak to God; when we read, it is God 
who speaks to us. I ask whether thou hast heard 
what He has said to thee, in thine own words, in the 
common speech. Come, give us again the message of 
the warrior and his armour and his battle, in the 
mother tongue, so that all can understand it.” 

The boy hesitated, blushed, stammered; then he came 
around to Winfried’s seat, bringing the book. 

“Take the book, my father,” he cried, “and read it 
for me. I cannot see the meaning plain, though I 
love the sound of the words. Religion I know, and 
the doctrines of our faith, and the life of priests and 
nuns in the cloister, for which my grandmother designs 
me, though it likes me little. And fighting I know, 
and the life of warriors and heroes, for I have read 
of it in Virgil and the ancients, and heard a bit from 
the soldiers at Treves; and I would fain taste more 
of it, for it likes me much. But how the two lives 
fit together, or what need there is of armour for a 
clerk in holy orders, I can never see. Tell me the 
meaning, for if there is a man in all the world that 
knows it, I am sure it is none other than thou.” 

So Winfried took the book and closed it, clasping 
the boy’s hand with his own. 

“Let us first dismiss the others to their vespers,” 
said he, “lest they should be weary.” 

A sign from the abbess; a chanted benediction; a 
murmuring of sweet voices and a soft rustling of many 
feet over the rushes on the floor; the om tide of 
noise flowed out through the doors and ebbed away 
down the corridors; the three at the head of the table 
were left alone in the darkening room. : 

Then Winfried began to translate the parable of the 
soldier into the realities of life. 


T every turn he knew how to flash a new light 
into the picture out of his own experience. He 
spoke of the combat with self, and of the wres- 

tling with dark spirits in solitude. He spoke of the 
demons that men had worshipped for centuries in the 
wilderness, and whose malice they invoked against the 
stranger who ventured into the gloomy forest. Gods, 
they called them, and told strange tales of their dwell- 
ing among the impenetrable branches of the oldest 
trees and in the caverns of the shaggy hills; of their 
riding on the wind-horses and hurling spears of light- 
ning against their foes. 

Gods they were not, but foul spirits of the air, 
rulers of the darkness. Was there not glory and honor 
in fighting with them, in daring their anger under the 


shield of faith, in putting them to flight with the- 


sword of truth? What better adventure could a brave 
man ask than to go forth against them, and wrestle 
with them and conquer them? 

“Look you, my friends,” said Winfried, “how sweet 
and peaceful is this convent tonight, on the eve of 
the nativity of the Prince of Peace! It is a garden 
full of flowers in the heart of winter; a nest amone 
the branches of a great tree shaken by the winds; 
- a still haven on the edge of a tempestuous sea. And 
this is what religion means for those who are chosen 
and called to quietude and prayer and meditation. 

“But out yonder in the wide orest, who knows what 
storms are raving tonight in the hearts of men, though 
all the woods are still? Who knows what haunts of 
wrath and cruelty and fear are closed tonight against 
the advent of the Prince of Peace? 

“And shall ? tell you what religion means to those 
who are called and chosen to dare and to fight, and 
to conquer the world for Christ? It means to launch 
out into the deep. It means to go against the strong- 
holds of the adversary. It means to struggle to win 
an entrance for their Master everywhere. What hel- 

(Continued on page 44) 


“See here,—how a fighting man of the cross is shod!” 
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you. A boy who does 
not know the value of 


BOY WANTED 


education is of little 
use in business. 

Did you go to high 
school? If not, why? If 
you have not studied 
languages, sciences, 


arts, you will not un- 
derstand what he is 
talking about half the 
time and he will not 
dare to give you dl 
very important wor' 


to do. 
Have you a college 
education? You will 


have to start at a 
boy’s wages just the 
same, and do a boy’s 
work, but your pro- 
motions will come 
earlier and oftener. 


OU have answed the “ad.” You have 


. landed the job. 

How bewildering is the office. Rows 
of desks, with many officers and clerks, 
clicking typewriters, tinkling telephone 
bells, the coming of visitors, of the mail 
carriers with their burdens of letters, of 
messengers with telegrams and packages; 
then a quick call for you—the new boy— 
for some quick service. 

Here’s you chance! It’s your first 
“play” in this big game of business. There 
are several ways you can muff it. There 
is one way you can make it. 

How? By responding quickly, noiselessly, 
being respectful, listening hard (so you 
may understand perfectly what the order 
is), and then carrying out that order quick- 
ly and correctly. It may be merely to take 
a letter or a simple memorandum on a bit 
of paper to someone else in the room, or 
in another room: Get it there without de- 
lay—and be sure not to leave it at the 
wrong desk or in the wrong room. 

There may be no apparent appreciation 
of your honest effort. There may even be 
a complaint because you were not- quicker. 
In the hustle and bustle of business your 
employer has no time to think of your 
difficulties. 

“If I don’t like this job I can get an- 
other,” you say. The boy who says that, 
or even ‘hinks it, has made his first big 
business mistake. 

Why? Beceuse men are needed as well 
as boys—and boys wiil be men. To you it 
may seem a long time until 
you will be twenty-one. To 
the middle-aged, successful 
business man, it seems a 
very short time. He has 
seen many boys grow from 
short pants to long trous- 
ers and from long trousers 
to moustaches, 


Flunkers Likely to Flunk 


He knows the marks of 
a winner. He has his eyes 
on you. He is watching to \ 
see what kind of a man you 
are going to be. 


He considers your past 2 
—what kind of a boy you * 
have been. Did you leave | 


grammar school before 
graduation? If you did, for 
any reason except the ab- 
solute necessity of earning 
or helping to earn a living, 
he will be doubtful about 
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Fun to Surprise the Boss 


Whatever your schooling may have been, 
he is watching your disposition. Once in 
a while he comes in at seven-thirty in the 
morning. He finds you on the job. 

“Hello! Thought you were not due until 
eight!’ An agreeable surprise, you see. 

“No, sir, but I wanted to get the desks 
dusted before the men came.” That has 
been the first upward step in many a suc- 
cessful career. A boy who is interested, 
even in the common round of his simple 
duties, makes a man who can be trusted 
in an important position where there are 
many details to be watched. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab played hide and 
seek with a water boy in one of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation’s plants for a while. 
He wanted to catch him napping, but he 
couldn’t. 

He made him a clerk and continued to 
keep an eye on him. No matter what hour 
Mr. Schwab passed through the plant, his 
clerk was there—busy, and getting re- 
sults. 

Who got the job when they wanted an 
assistant superintendent? Naturally, the 
fellow who wasn’t afraid of work. Now 
he is at the head of a great steel com- 
pany. His name is Alva C. Dinkey. (Mr. 
Schwab’s own statement about him is on 
page 35.) 

How You Can Prove Yourself 


You can be a boy for only a few years. 
By the time you are twenty-five, your repu- 


tation will be made for better or worse. 

The hardest thing in the world is to 
convince hard-headed business people that 
a boy who has been shiftless, careless, in- 
efficient, is worth considering for a man- 
sized job. 

The next hardest thing is ‘to convince 
them that a boy who has been industrious 
and cheerful and progressive is not going 
to succeed when he tes more important 
things to do. 


Charley and Dick and Harry and John 


Every little while, in every big concern, 
there is a conference of department heads. 
There is a vacancy to be filled. 

“How about Charlie?” 

“No. He loses a grandmother every time 
there’s a ball game.” 

“Dick?” 

“Oh, he’s a good fellow, but he lacks 
education. If he had only finished high 
school, or if he had taken my advice and 
gone to evening school, he might have 
qualified.” 

“Harry?” 

“Always watching the clock. Flares up 
if you ask him to stay a minute overtime.” 

Then they sit and think. “I hate to go 
outside the organization for a man,” says 
the manager. “What would you think of 
John?” 

“Rather young,” says one, “but he’s a 
dependable boy.” 

“Helped me out the other night by doing 
an errand on the way home,” says another. 

“Always good natured, and always finds 
something to do; and not afraid to ask 
for advice if he really needs it,” says an- 
other. 


The Boy and the Man’s Job 


The first thing you know, you, who have . 
just been doing everything that came your 
way as well as you knew how, learning 
everything you could, and not worrying 
about hours or wages, are called in on the 
carpet and asked: “Do you think you 
could handle Mr. Jones’s desk?” 

You color "p and get a little confused 
and excited, but after looking at the 
friendly faces around you, and the boss 
looking at you, sort of proud and indul- 
gent, you suddenly realize that you are 
no longer a boy. You are ready for a 
man’s job and a man’s responsibilities. 

Right there is where you begin to reap 
the reward of being a good-for-somethin 
boy. The older you grow the more rewar 

you get. 
Some fellows kick. “I 
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never had a chance,” they 
eee Don’t you believe 
it 

When you stop to think 
of it, a boy’s job is just as 
important as anything in 
the business, anyhow. 

Mrs. Smith is 
the biggest customer in 
town. She has company 
and wants a dozen of the 
best eggs. The other store, 
where she has always 
traded, sent her some and 
a careless deliveryman 
dropped the box, but left it 
and said nothing. She tells 
her trouble to your boss by 
*phone, and he sends you up 
on your bicycle with a doz- 
en fancy white. Mrs. 
Smith meets you and says: 
“Oh, I forgot. I wan a 
nutmeg, too.” 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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) by was a little before bedtime that Harry, 
in St. Paul, got Chet’s telegram; but it 
was a long while after bedtime that he ac- 
tually went to bed, and a still longer time 
before he went to sleep. He found himself 
almost as enthusiastic over 
prospect as Chet. Indeed, at 
the time he got the despatch he 
was a good deal more enthusi- 
astic over it than Chet, since he 
did not know the latest particu- 
lars. “I’ve a notion we're going 
to do it,” he exclaimed to him- 
self, after reading the telegram 
for the fifth time. “Now I must 
finish that list of material,” and 
in another moment he was busy 
over a type catalogue and deep 
in a list of brass rule, and foot- 
slugs, and reglet, and borders, 
and labor-saving leads, and 
quoins, and new cases, and 
gauge-pins, and type in size all the way 
from nonpareil to six-line pica. 

The next morning, bright and early, he 
was at the type-founders. The man in 
charge was effusively glad to see him. 

“Mr. Whipple,’ he said, “there’s no 
doubt whatever of your success—not a 
shadow of a doubt of it. Success is writ 
large all over your project.” 

“Especially if we buy our material of 
you,” thought Harry to himself, but main- 
taining a discreet silence, 

“Now, we propose to put this material 
in to you at the lowest living price—the 
lowest possible living price. And as for 
the second-hand material, we =; pd 

ing to give you that—throw it right at 
an Pol The best thing we can offer 
you ina Washington hand press is now out 
at Bismarck. It will have to come by the 
way of Minneapolis to reach your place, 
which will make the freight pretty high, 
but we'll put it in to you at a figure so 
that you can well afford to pay the trans- 
portation charges.” 

“But won’t it take too long for it to get 
around so far?” inquired Harry. 

“Oh, no. Tl telegraph and have it 
shipped on the fast freight. As for that 
other material at Beech City, it is onl 
forty miles overland from Burntwood. 
You can go there on your way out, select 
what you want and easily get a man to 
haul it over with a wagon at a nominal 
figure. The things you order here, or write 
us that you want, will be shipped imme- 
diately.” : 

The business was finally arranged as the 
man suggested and Harry ordered every- 
thing he could before seeing the material 
at Beech City. There were a great man 
other matters to look after, however, suc 
as the ordering of paper and the arrang- 
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“Don’t you 


ing for the “patent inside.’ or “ready 
prints,” that is, the paper for The Breeze 
with the. two inside pages ready printed 
at St. Paul, as is customary with small 
country newspapers, leaving only the other 
two pages to be printed at home. 
Accordingly it was two days later before 
he started for Dakota; and he set out in 
a less cheerful frame of mind since in the 
meantime he had had letters from Chet 
telling him of the coming of their rival. 


O*’ that first night after Chet saw the 
Iowa man pointed out, with his paper 
tucked under his arm, he felt a weakenin 
of his knees something like that he ha 
experienced a little while before when he 
rose to address the meeting; but he man- 
aged to conceal it from the others and 
made (as near as he could remember af- 
terwards) some more or less foolish re- 
mark about “the more the merrier.” But 
it gave him a lonesome and frightened feel- 
ing which it was hard to put down. -He 
thought if Tom was only with him he 
he would not care so much; but Tom was 
~ and he was among total strangers. 

hat gave him the most anxiety was the 
wide experience and great ability of the 
other man as compared with his own in- 
experience and (as he feared) lack of abil- 
ity. To be sure, most of the citizens had 
promised him their support, but they were 
strangers and he dreaded putting it to the 
test against his experienced rival, especi- 
ally as the man might after all have, in a 
way, a prior claim on the support of the 
people. 

He waited a few minutes and then start- 
ed over toward the town. Half way across 
the ar he met a man who introduced 
himself as Mr. Dean, and said he was a 


furniture dealer. He was a tall, stoop- 
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uffed—you just stick. That’s the w 


rd—stick.” 


shouldered middle-aged man with a re- 
markably kindly face which won Chet’s 
confidence at once. Without any prelim- 
inaries Mr. Dean said: 

“I was at the meeting and you won’t 
mind if I say I like your appearance. But 
you’re young—I guess you’re younger than 
you look, though I won’t mention that to 
anybody—you just keep on appearing as 
old as you can; you’re young, ey and 
this man that’s just come is a good deal 
older and, I suppose, of a good deal more 
experience. He’s going to try to bluff you 
out because you’re young—that’s it, try to 
bluff you. Don’t you be bluffed—you just . 
stick. That’s the word—stick. He may go 
ahead with his paper, but you go ahead 
with yours, too. You'll come out on top 
in the end. I’ve seen him—and he may 
know how to run a paper, but he won’t last 
—you mark my word. Stick—remember, 
stick; and don’t let him scare you.” 

The man’s manner was so kindly and sin- 
cere that it touched Chet as nothing else 
had done, and he could not help a little 
tremble in his voice as he thanked him and | 
assured him that he would “stick.” 


HET went on over to Hollister’s office, 
where he found several of the business 
men who had dropped in. “Hello,” cried 
the judge, cheerily. “Well, I see the Gre- 
cian gentleman has arrived, with his pa- 
pyrus under his arm. Now, if you were 
only a Greek, too, we’d have a pretty little 
exhibition of the tug of war, = A Mr. 
Boyd 
Yes, that’s so,” answered Chet. 

A tall man, whom Chet had not noticed 
at the meeting, was standing by the coun- 
ter and Hollister introduced him as Mr. 
Sackett, engaged in the legal business. 

“You will pardon my plainness of speech, 
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Mr. Boyd,” said this man, “but it seems to went on Mr. Dolph, “which will be rem- never so glad to see anybody before. I’ve 
me that, as a community, this Mr. Dolph edied next week, since I am now on the pretty nearly died of lonesomeness the past 
who has just arrived has considerable claim ground. What is this I hear, judge, about three days sitting about here with nothing 


other parties establishing a paper here?” 


on our business support.” ¢ 
“Let me introduce the gentleman,” re- 


“Possibly,” replied Chet, coolly. “That 
is not for me to say. Still, that did not plied Hollister. 
seem to be the general sense of the meeting Dolph—Mr. Boyd.” 
this afternoon.” 


to do but wait.” 


“Well, I'll give you work now,” replied 


“This is the man, Mr. Harry. “I’ve picked out all we need from 
Beech City and hired a man to bring it 
“Delighted, I’m sure,” and he took Chet’s over with a wagon. It'll make a pretty 


“He had not then reached here,” answer- hand with a weak grasp. “Delighted. May good load as it includes the job-press, most 
ed the man. “But he is here now, and has I ask what sheet has reaped the advan- of the type, the imposing stone, and a lot 


the first copy of his paper with him. As tages of your services of late?” 


I understand it he has been unavoidably “I have been doin 
delayed.” for the St. Paul 
“He were!” came in solemn tones from cently.” 
Mr. Jefferson Perkins, whom Chet had not “Ah, yes. Dead, isn’t it?” 8 
before observed. Everybody, except Sack- “I’m afraid so.” ae, 
ett, laughed at this, as they all knew Per- “Yes, yes; they will die. But do E 
kin’s theory on this subject. you know I’ve been very fortu- 
“Sackett,” said Hollister, “I can’t alto- nate in that respect? Never have 
ther agree with you. think we gave been connected with a paper which 
Mr. Dolph sufficient chance to get here, and has not survived me. Began my 
now it seems to me that those of us, at journalistic career on The Chicago 
least, who pledged ourselves to Mr. Boyd Times in the old Storey days. Used 
this afternoon ought to stand by him.” to write the headlines. Left that 
Some others took part in the discussion, position for the broader and more 
and though no one said much openly in the independent field of country jour- [ 
support of the other man except Sackett, nalism. Since that I have founded 
Chet thought he detected a feeling in his a number of papers—successfully. 
favor which was suppressed on account of But westward the star of Empire 
his own presence. So he decided to put am takes its way! Presto, I am in 
end to the conversation by saying: Burntwood, waving The Banner! { 
“Well, the best way out of it seems to be Beg pardon, Mr. Boyd, but when [| 
the natural one. Both papers will doubt- does your sheet come out?” 
less be established. It isn’t probable that “We hope to issue the first copy ’ 
both will very long be able to find support two weeks from Saturday.” : 
in a town of this size, The better one will “Yes? Good luck to you! You Pf 
probably live and the other die. For my have a family, Mr. Boyd?” 
part I am willing to leave the matter this “No.” 
way. I bid you good-night,” and he started “No? Rather young, I presume. 
o I am more fortunate. I welcome 


ut. 

“That’s the talk,” cried Perkins, as he you, Brother Boyd, to the field of 
rose up and put his knife in his pocket. Burntwood journalism. If a hum- 
“That’s the way to give it to em. Gen’le- ble toiler in the ranks like myself 
men, I subscribed for the boy’s paper yes- can be of any service to you, do 
terday at Two Lakes, but only for six not fail to command me. Gentle- 
months. There’s nothing halfway about men, I shall see you later. Au 
old Jeff Perkins. There’s the other dollar revoir!” and the little man bus- 
for the year!” and he brought down a sil- tled out. 
ver dollar on the counter with a blow like Chet also withdrew, without 
a pile-driver. waiting to hear any comments on 

“Thank you, Mr. Perkins,” said Chet, his rival. It was now dark. Just 
taking out his note-book. “I will extend before he entered the hotel Mr. 
your subscription to one year, paid.” Dean glided out of a shadow, FF 

Perkins stalked out. As he passed Chet where he had apparently been .— 
he said in a hoarse whisper: “Keep your waiting. Coming close to Chet he 
eye on them pumpkins o’ mine, young man!” said, almost in a whisper: 

“Stick, my boy; don’t let him 

T that moment a little man wearing a bluff you. Stick!” 

wide-brimmed felt hat and a long coat “Thank you, Mr. Dean,” ans- 
bustled in. He was thin-faced and per- wered Chet. “I am sticking, and 
haps forty-five years old, and had sandy. nobody is helping me do it more 
hair, a long, thin mustache, bony fingers, than you.” 
uncertain eyes but a very certain nose, 
this organ being a decided crimson. He HE next day Chester looked about for 
was smoking a very black cigar. an office. He soon found that there 

“Beg pardon,” he said, “but do I address was not a vacant building to be had in 
Judge Hollister? Yes? Thanks. My town. In despair he was considering a 
name is Dolph, Plutarch Dolph. Had tent when Hollister came to his rescue and 
some very agreeable correspondence with kindly offered to move back the counter 
you. I have just arrived, after an unfor- and give him a temporary place in the 
tunate but unavoidable delay,” at which front of his office. It seemed to be the 
a sly smile went around the room. “Gen- best he could do, so he accepted the offer. 
tlemen,” continued Mr. Dolph, “I have the Dolph got much the same sort of place in 
honor to have just established a newspaper Sackett’s office, and had his material which 
in your midst. Pardon me!” and he pulled had arrived moved over; but Chet observed 
out a bundle from his pocket and began that there was very little of it, not a quar- 
distributing copies of his paper, handing ter what he would need to get out a paper. 
Chet one among the others, who glanced at The next three days were disagreeable 
it and saw that it was The Burntwood ones for Chet as he was doing the hardest 
Banner, with the motto, “Hew to the line, work in the world—waiting. He had a let- 
let the chips fall where they =, There ter every day from Harry, the last one say- 
were four pages, apparently al OF pony wil ing that he had reached Beech City and 
except one columf which contained a few was looking over the material there. The 
general observations about Burntwood and next morning he arrived at Burntwood by 
neighborhood. stage. 
-. “A scarcity of local news, gentlemen,” “Harry, old boy,” cried Chet, “I was 


some work 
elephone re- 


“Gentlemen, I have the 
newspaper in 


of other stuff; but he promised to start to- 
morrow and says he can get through in 
two days. The things from St. Paul ought 
to be here now, and the Washington press 
will surely come before we need it. I think 
we'll be able to get the paper out on the 
date you have promised. In the meantime 
we'll go at that carpenter work, hammer 
and tongs.” 

Accordingly the next morning they began 
work on the things they had decided to 
make, which included the stand for the 
type-cases, the frame for the imposing 
stone, the galley-rack, and so forth. “These 
things we’re making are never going to at- 
tract general attention for their beauty,” 
remarked Chet, as he surveyed their first 
day’s efforts, “but the seventy-five or hun- 
dred dollars we save by making them will 
attract our attention.” 

They kept too busy to get homesick but 
they could not help worrying at the failure 
of any of their things to arrive. The night 
that the man from Beech City promised to 
get through came, but the man did not, 
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miscellaneous articles and nothing with 
which anything could be done toward mak- 
ing a start on the paper. Another day 
passed, and a telegram to the Beech City 
man brought no response. 2 

“We're going to get left on that date af- 


yy = next day the rain poured down 
from morning till night, but at dark 
nothing had been heard from the man. 
“Only five days more,” said Harry as they 
sat disconsolately in the hotel. “We're 
going to fail unless we can get those things 
to-morrow.” 

“I’m afraid we are,” replied Chet sadly. 
“And Dolph was teliing about town to-day 
that his things are coming to-morrow sure.” 

It was ten o’clock 


and the rain was 
still falling as hard 
as ever. There was 
a shout. outside, 
and they stepped 
|} to the door with 
} the landlord to see 
what it meant. By 
the light of the 
landlord’s lantern 
they saw a span of 
mules 
with a dripping 
man astride one of 


em. 

“Why,” exclaimed 
Harry, “it’s the 
man from Beech 
City. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Stuck,” answer- 
ed the man in an 

| apologetic tone. 

5 “Out here five 
miles. Wagon 
down to the hubs 
| in a slough. Get 
it to-morrow—if it 
stops raining.” 

No, you won’t 

t it to-morrow,” 
cried Chet, without 
a second’s hesita- 
tion. “You'll get it 
to-night. You’ve 
kept us waiting 
long enough now. 
Give me the lan- 
tern, please,” and 
before the landlord 
could answer, he 
seized it and clam- 
bered onto the oth- 
er mule. “Now, 
come on,” he said 
to the man. 


honor to have just established 
your midst” 


ter all, I’m afraid,’ said Harry. “You 
have no idea of the amount of work in get- 
ting up the first copy of.a paper. Every 
line has to be set, and there’s always a 
thousand things that go wrong and another 
thousand are forgotten and turn up and 
have to be done at the last moment. We 
ought to be at it now.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ replied Chet. “But 
I don’t know what we can do except wait. 
There are seven days more. If there was 
any mg of our being able to hire a prin- 
ter to help us the first week the prospect 
wouldn’t be so dark.” . 

The next day the rest of the things from 
St. Paul came, but still there was no word 
from Beech City. 

“If he doesn’t come to-morrow,” said 
Chet, “you’d better start down the next 
morning and see if you can’t find out what 
is the difficulty. We've got everything 
built that there is to build, and we can’t 
sit here with our hands folded waiting for 
a man who may never come. He may not 
even have started.” 


“Chet, you can 
never do it to- 
exclaimed 


“Got to do it to-night if we get out that 
paper. You go to bed so you can turn out 
early and begin work on that type—you'll 
find it all in the office in the morning,” and 
he rode away down the sloppy street. The 
man on the other mule followed meekly, 
too astonished to remonstrate. Harry saw 
nothing better than to obey Chet’s orders, 
so in five minutes he was in bed wondering 
what wild plan the senior member of the 
firm of Boyd & Whipple, printers and pub- 
lishers, in his head. 


Cuaprter III 


we Harry awoke the next morn- 
ing his first thought was to wonder 
where Chet was. He soon had evidence 
enough on that point in a miscellaneous 
assortment of wet and muddy garments 
scattered about the floor and on various 
chairs. “Fifteen pounds of mud on five 
pounds of clothes,’ he exclaimed. He 
found Chet sound asleep in his bed in the 
other corner of the room. “Two pounds 
of mud on ten pounds of send” he ob 


served. He thought it would be cruel to 
disturb the muddy journalist, so he dressed 
and went downstairs, resolved to see for 
himself the outcome of the night’s ad- 
ventures. The rain had stopped, but it 
was cold. 

Standing close by the stove trying to 
dry himself was the unfortunate Beech . 
City man, the picture of woe. 

“Hello,” said Harry; “you seem to be 
back.” 

The man looked up, then moved closer 
to the stove, too disgusted to speak. 

“If that mud bakes on you you'll have 
to get somebody to crack you like a nut,” 
went on Harry cheerfully. 

“I'd like to crack that there pardner 0” 
your’n,” exclaimed the man. 

“Why, what’s he been doing?” 

“Doing? Been bringing two tons of 
lead oe 5 iron five miles through fourteen 
feet of mud.” 

“Did he get it here?” asked Harry, anx- 


iously. 
“Yes, he it here. Go out and look 
at the mud on the mules’ ears if you 


don’t think he got it here.” 

Between the pleasure of knowing of 
Chet’s success and the idea of the muddy 
ears of the mules’ proving anything, 
Harry broke into a laugh. 

“Oh, laugh, if you want to,” exclaimed 
the man. “You was tucked in your bed.” 

“Tell me how he did it?” said Harry in 
a soothing tone. 


° ELL, it was this way: We rode 

W along for about two mile, with the 
rain coming down like the day Noah went 
into the ark; we come to a house and 
stop and your pardner sung out, 
‘Hello! and a man sticks his head out and 
says, ‘What you helloing about?’ and your 
pardner says: ‘Is this here Mr. . Mr. 
—, I forget his name—but the feller 
says, ‘You bet it is;? then your pardner 
says, ‘Do you mind fetching out your 
mules and helping us up with a load of 
stuff for the paper? and the man says he 
wouldn’t mind, and pretty soon he brung 
out a couple of mules each as big as a 
meeting-house, and we all rid away and 
me mad enough to eat my hat. ‘We can’t 
do it? says I to the man. ‘We'll give her 
a try,’ says the man to me; ‘there’s a 
gang o” railroad graders over here with 
two hundred mules, and the foreman is a 
friend o’ mine, and if we can’t do it we'll 
hitch ’em all on.” Then we comes to the 
wagon and hooks on the four mules, and 
this here man hoots at ’em, and your pard- 
ner lifts on the wheel, and up she comes, 
and off we go, with the rain a-pouring, 
and the wind a-roaring, and the lightning 
blazing like a house afire, and the thunder 
going ker-bang, and the mud just a-boil- 
ing; and me with my hat lost so I 
couldn’t eat it if I wanted to. Nine times 
we stuck, and nine times we pulled out. 
We got here just as it was beginning to 
get light, and we unloads, and that blame 
fool of a man gets on his near mule to 
back and says he to that lunatic of a 
pardner o’ your’n, says he, ‘Good-morn- 
ing? and your pardner says back, says 
he, ‘Good-morning, Mr. So-and-so; this 
here rain will help the punkin crop;? and 
that’s all, and when I get catched again 
in such a scrape then a be hanged if 
I don’t eat my hat, and my boots, and a 
wagon tire.” 

“Guess the man’s name was Perkins, 
wasn’t it?” laughed Harry. 

“That’s it, Perkins. I hope he got stuck 
ten feet deep going home.” 

(Continued in January Boys’ Lire) 


The next day Harry wrote to him but got es 
no reply. Finally part of the things from « 
St. Paul arrived and were proudly estab- ee oy 
lished in their office; but these were small > Seka 
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Bird Nesting Now in Season 
HIS is the time to obtain birds’ nests. 
The leaves are off the trees, The 
nests are easily seen. Winter snows 
and storms have not yet wrecked them. 
You may now make an interesting collec- 
tion. 

Even the most ardent lover of the birds 
will not object to your gathering the nésts, 
if you will do it at this season of the 
year. Birds’ nests are more interesting 
than birds’ eggs and not so difficult to 
take care of. You need only a few shelves 
to receive them. They are not so fragile 
as eggs, but they will afford as much 

leasure. They are crowded with the 

uilders’ idiosyncrasies, and they vary 
widely in form. 

Take, for example, that of the Balti- 
more Oriole, shown in the picture on the 
double page this month. Look at it now. 
It is a queer combination of strangely 
wound strings and bits of fancywork. 
What some birds will put in their nests 
is astonishing. I have seen a photograph 
of a nest from which hung long streamers 
formed of strips of cloth, just what one 
would suppose that the bird would not 
have in her nest since it would make her 
dwelling place so conspicuous. 

But perhaps the bird is wiser than we 
give her credit for being. The birds’ 
greatest enemies are those that destroy 
the young nestlings. These are cats, red 
squirrels, hawks, crows, weasels, and oth- 
ers. Perhaps instinct, or even a higher 
form of mentality, has taught the binds 
to weave in these unusual things on 
principle that prompts the farmer to set 
up a scarecrow in his cornfield. It would 
be a courageous bird, indeed, that would 
take the young from a nest covered with 
such swaying, dangling streamers, bits of 
ribbon, and even with Mrs. Jones’s crochet 
patterns. 

Mr. H. H. Simmons, the executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America at St. Louis, 
Mo., who kindly sends this photograph 
to Boys’ Lire, writes as follows: 

“The crochet thread used in this ex- 
tremely artistic and interesting nest of the 
Baltimore Oriole was placed at the bird’s 
disposal by a farmer’s wife in Irondale, 
Missouri. More than fifty feet of thread 
is artistically woven into the nest, in addi- 
tion to pieces of finished crochet work 
made by Mrs. Jones, and apparently used 
to make the nest more artistic and attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Jones spent many interesting 
hours in watching construction of the 
nest.” 


A Christmas Symbol 
UR most romantic berries are un- 
doubtedly those of the false mistle- 
toe. The romance is due to the fact that 
they resemble those of the European true 


mistletoe, yet are different. The mistle- 
toes have such unlovely qualities that it 
is strange that they should-have become 
so noted in song, in poetry and quaint 
country customs. To be frank, the name, 
“tree thief,” should be applied to the mis- 
tletoe because it is a parasite and lives 
on the juices of the trees that bear it. 
When mistletoe is once established on a 
branch it eats into the very structure of 
the wood, and while the poet may weave 
around it the charms of his poetic fancies 
the naturalist knows that it is a mean 
plant and is eating what it does not de- 
serve and has not earned. At Christmas 
the attractiveness of our American mis- 
tletoe is due not to its inherent worth, but 
to its sentimental relation with the folk 
lore of Europe. 


Butterflies in Winter 

F you want a novel pet for winter, 

catch a mourning cloak butterfly now, 
in the last of November or the early part 
of December. You can find them on sunny 
hillsides and in the warmest places of the 
forest, probably near the southern edge. 

Mr. George A. King, a good scout on 
nature’s trail, tells Boys’ Lire readers 
how he did it: 

“My experience in keeping a mourning 
cloak came about in this way. One frosty 
morning late in the fall I found one of 
these butterflies in my yard. While it 
was able to cling to 
the branch, it ap- -_ 
peared to the casual fF 
observer to be lifeless. 
Carefully putting it 
into a large glass jar, 


I carried it into the house, where in a 
warm room it began to show signs of re- 
turning life and was soon as active as 
ever. It remained so while the tempera- 
ture was to its liking, but let the temper- 
ature fall and our butterfly would soon be 
‘playing *possum’ again. 

“At times, when not too lively, I would 
give it a few drops of sweetened water in 


20 


Sipping sweetened 
water from the 


the palm of my hand. This it would si 

with apparent relish, gently raising an 

lowering its wings during the operation.” 
Who'll be the next scout to do it? 


A Turtle Circus 
ene are grotesque and ludicrous 
animals that show nature’s ingenuity 
in the matter of protection. It is surpris- 
ing that a turtle is as graceful as it is 
when one considers the fact that it must 
carry its house on its back. 

Any turtle, excepting the snapping tur- 
tle, may be safely handled. You would 
better take the snapper by the tail. Ex- 
perimenting with turtles is harmless with 
the ordinary kinds, such as the box tur- 
tle, painted or spotted, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

I remember that when I was a boy we 
often placed a turtle on a spool to see its 
funny actions and how it swims and walks. 
It occurred to me, when showing this to 
some young folks, to place not only one 
turtle on a spool but a series of them, 
using a little soft putty to fasten the spool 
on the turtle’s back. I can imagine noth- 
ing that will afford more fun, yet be as 
harmless and instructive as such an experi- 
ment. The turtle then not only amuses 
us but shows us how it acts. If well bal- 
anced, even his clumsiest actions will not 
upset him nor throw him off the spool. 


Look Out for Snappers |! 

I WOULD not advise younger boys to 

experiment with big snapping turtles, 
but I must confess that I never really ob- 
served the walking and the swimming 
movements of the snapping turtle until I 
placed one on a spool. Hooked sticks that 
may be brought together like tongs are 


easily caught in the shell. It should not 
be touched by the hands. I have learned 


that a snapping turtle can throw his head 
back over his shell almost, if not quite, to 
bis tail, and he does it so quickly that one 
can hardly tell just how far back the head 
can 


by 


A oa Handle the snapping turtle only 
hooked sticks securely caught in 
the shell. 

For—don’t forget! 
—the snapping tur- 
tle can snap vici- 
ously. I have known 
one to snap on a 
broomstick so as to 
indent the wood. A 
snap on a small twig 
cuts it off. “Then 
what is the use of 
fooling with a snap- 
ping turtle?” To get 
acquainted with it 
and its manners, es- 
pecially to roll one 
on its back and note 
the form of the un- 
der shell by which 
the snapping turtle 

is distinguished from 
eheesainas all its fellows. Other 
turtles are not good fighters so they are 
provided with big shells. But nature 
seems to have said to the snapping turtle, 
“If I do not give you a big shell you will 


lm 


- need a bigger and stronger mouth.” I 


have never worried much because other 
animals might annoy the snapping turtle. 
After you have experimented with these 
fierce fellows you will realize that they 
are abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Did any boy ever see a turtle so jolly 
and so appreciative of a joke that it will 
roll on its back and laugh? 

What! You never did? 


— 


Well, I never did either, but when you 
look at one upside down, as in the picture, 
it isn’t hard to imagine a turtle — 
such stunts. Indeed it isn’t half -as har 
as to accept some of the astonishing nature 
stories that attribute human qualities to 
certain animals. 


Other Kinds of Turtles 


HE box turtle, rightly named, is com- 

pletely enclosed in a box with the 
front like a hinged door. The painted 
turtle is beautiful. Some of the shades 
are red and look almost artificial. I do 
not know where we can find red that looks 
so much like real paint as the red on the 
painted turtle, and the spots on the 
spotted turtle look like tiny bits of yellow 
placed by the touches of a brush. 

I need not urge scouts to take an active 
interest in turtles and to study their 
habits, because I have never known a boy 
who was not interested in them. Imagine, 
if you can, our surprise if we should not 
see a turtle until adult F agen and then 
unexpectedly meet anim so curiously 
housed and with such slow methods of 
traveling. Would not that be an amazing 
experience? 


The Whale and the Fishes in the Sky 


Bs it ever occur to you that a whale, 
an easy chair, an injured hand and 
an overturned milk dipper are all much 
alike in appearance? This seems to be the 
condition of things when one consults the 
old, imaginary descriptions of that beau- 
tiful little constellation that is almost di- 
rectly south in the early part of the eve- 
ning during the month of December. 

From among all these queer fancies 
most persons have selected the whale as 
the most appropriate, and the constella- 
tion. is therefore known at present as 
Cetus, the Latin for whale. 

From earliest times these stars have at- 
tracted the attention of persons blessed 


A class demonstration of the “crawl” stroke 


with a vivid imagination. Although, as a 
group, the constellation is not unusually 
conspicuous, yet it has been compared to 
all sorts of leviathans and other huge mon- 
sters, not always whales. Even at the 
present time it is pictured as a monstrous 
mixture of dog, whale, fish and lion. How- 
ever, we must take things as they are, if 
the fanciful names are absurd. But 
learned astronomers now find it conveni- 
ent to refer to the group as Cetus. 

Within it is a wonderful variable star 
rightly named Mira, the Wonderful, or 
what the astronomers call Omicron Ceti. 
Some stars vary in brightness every few 
days, but this particular star is different 
from the short period variables like Algol, 
for its period of change is about eleven 
months. It becomes bright and_ visible to 
the naked eye and then within less than 
three months becomes so dim as to be 
wholly invisible except with a telescope. 
Its period of greatest brightness comes 
this year about December 1. 

Now look at the stars above Cetus. 
This brings to mind my way of fishin 
when I was a boy I remember how I u 
to carry my fish. A stick with an up- 
turned end was the string that passed 
through the gills, for I was ogly an or- 
dinary country boy, and not skilled in the 
refinements of the angler’s art. It is per- 
haps this recollection that prevents me 
from seeing any resemblance between 
these two groups of stars and two fish 
tied together by a ribbon, with a dainty 
knot at the end. What country boy would 
even dream of carrying his fish on a rib- 
bon? No boy, not even in the days when 
the ancient shepherds watched their flocks 
by night on the plains. 

Even at the present time these stars are 
known as Pisces or the Fishes. They have 
a peculiar interest for the astronomer be- 
cause it is at a point within this constel- 
lation that the sun crosses the equator in 
the spring and from this is reckoned the 
right ascension—that is, the location of 
all the stars that we picture as a band 
around the earth eastward. 

On a clear night, when there is no moon, 


§ compare the accompanying map with the 


sky. Note especially the ribbons that 
connect the fishes. In the sky observe the 
lines of stars that represent these rib- 
bons. Start at the star knot and notice 
how the lines diverge to the east and west 


fa 6to form a V-shaped cleft into which the 


great square of Pegasus seems about to 


fall. 
What Is Ice? 
A SCOUT asks this question, and it 
leads me to say that in general the 


“what” questions are easier to answer 
than the “why.” The explanation of this 
“what” depends upon a “why.” 

It is easy to say that ice is solidified 
water, but that leads to the puzzle—why 
does water solidify at a low temperature? 
Most of us who study nature become con- 
tent to take her as she is and we try to 
discover what she does rather than to 
question her reasons for doing it Nature 
is reticent when we question her motives. 
To ask why a low temperature will change 
a liquid into a solid is a question of mo- 
tive. I have requested a scientific friend, 
Professor H. ‘L. Wells, to explain as far 
as is possible He writes as follows: 

“It is a fact that all liquids solidify (or 
freeze) when they are sufficiently cooled. 
Water freezes at thirty-two de 
Fahrenheit, melted lead solidifies at a 
much higher temperature, alcohol freezes 
at a very low temperature, and liquid air 
freezes at a still lower, and so on. 

“To explain the fact, we say that sub- 
stances are composed of small particles 
called molecules; that heat consists in the 
rapid motion of these particles back and 
forth or around and around, or both; that 
in liquids this vibration — the par- 
ticles from sticking (adhering) together; 
that when the heat is sufficiently dimin- 
ished the motion becomes less, and the 
particles stick together and form a solid. 

“If the motion of the particles becomes 
greater on account of higher heat, the 
liquid will boil at a certain temperature 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Cuarren IV.—(Continued) 


HAT feeling of being up against an 
impossible proposition was with me 
off and on for nearly all the rest of 
the year. It finally wore off. I wore it off 
because it was simply impossible to go on 
that way, and whenever it seemed to be 
getting the better of me I’d go down to 
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the gym and sweat it out. But gradually, 
while I was carrying the clothes to and 
from the shop, I noticed that the spring 
was catching up with me, and you know 
when a fine day comes and you look at 
the fellows and everybody’s happy, you 
forget everything. Well, so did I. 

Besides my work, at the Pressing 
Establishment, when the baseball season 
opened I sold programs at the games, 
and gradually I cut down the big balance 
at the treasurer’s. It was still uncomfort- 
ably large, but we were jogging along to- 
ward summer, and what’s the treasurer’s 
bill compared with a fine spring day, with 
a lot of fellows around, and everybody 
smiling and happy! The campus was be- 
ginning to be beautiful; the grass was green 
and the leaves were out. One evening when 
I came back from the commons I heard 
the seniors singing on the steps of Nassau 
Hall. It looked to me as if I were going 
to see the finish of that year, after all. 


HAD heard rumors to the effect that 

the university was going to start a 
farm and give employment to some of the 
students during the summer. The’ univer- 
sity owned a large tract of land south of 
the campus, and, instead of allowing it to 
lie idle, decided to turn it over to the stu- 
dents who wished to farm it. One fine 
Saturday morning I made one of my usual 
visits to the secretary of the Self-Help 
Bureau. He told me that I had better 
talk fast, as he had to see the president in 
five minutes. 

“Two minutes is all I want,” I said. I 
was out of that office in a minute and a 
) half, and in the meantime had secured a 
ticket for the Fordham baseball game and 
the promise of a job during the summer 
on the Princeton Farm at two dollars a 
day. Needless to say, I enjoyed that 
Fordham game! 

That promise of a job in the summer put 
a new light on things, for with what I 
could earn before commencement and dur- 
ing the summer I saw that I could enter 
in the fall with a clean slate for sopho- 
more year. The exams came on, but they 
had lost most of their terrors—or else I 
had lost my respect for them; in any case 
I passed them; and after the last exam, 
with the rest of the freshmen, I threw 
my black cap—that emblem of the fresh- 
man’s infamy—out of the window and ran 
out and trampled on the grass to show 
that I was now a full-fledged sophomore 
and enjoyed all the privileges of a college 
student. I had stuck out my year and 
was feeling fine. I went over to the Uni- 


vee Store, bought that picture postal of a 
tiger, the Princeton pennant, and the col- 
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lege cheer. Under it I wrote, in a large, 


bold hand: 


“GREETINGS FROM PRINCETON,” 


signed my name, and sent it to that prin- 
cipal who had given me six months as an 
outside limit. 

He had nothing on me. 


Cuapter V. 
The Gay Young Sophomore. 


WELL I was a sophomore. Did I 
Swagger? Sure. Everybody does, 
some. You get that feeling in June for 
a day or two at least. You can’t help it. 
A good many of the men who had entered 
with me had flunked out; in any case, I 
had heard a great deal about them, for 
the man who flunks out gets an exagger- 
ated amount of attention. It reacts on 
the feeling of pride of those who have the 
good luck to stay in, and, of course, I had 
some of it—that is, both of the luck and 
pride. 

As a matter of fact I was so pleased 
that for the time being I forgot all about 
my financial embarrassment. The thought 
I had was to get away from books and 
just have a lot of fun and a lot of physi- 
eal exercise. Every summer I made this 
a rule, and it was a good one. Ordinarily, 
I didn’t crack a book—for study. Yes, I 
did, of course, read for pleasure. 

But the academic year was not yet en- 
tirely over. The campus was in holiday, 
and the grave seniors—they didn’t look 
so very grave to me—possessed the place. 
I had heard that they had fine times at 
commencement. My last examination fell 
on the Friday before the Yale game, and 
the alumni were beginning to come in in 
costumes. It certainly did look to me as 
if they were going to have a good time 
for sure, and if there was going to be any 
fun, I wanted to see it. Fun is cheap 
around college, and it’s the one thing I 
always felt I couldn’t afford to miss. But 
as yet I hadn’t had any of what we call 
Princeton spirit, and when I 3aw all the 
men in costumes parading through the 
town, I got pretty much the same impres- 
sion that I would have had from seeing a 
circus go ‘through and pull off its stunts. 


But in the evening, out in front of Nas- 
sau Hall, it was different. I had 
dressed for a holiday, had dinner at com- 
mons, which was now quiet and half de- 
serted, and I was rested. My cares were 
gone, and I felt free and at large in the 
world for the first time in many months, 
and as I sauntered over to the campus on 
that summer evening, in my best suit, I 
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= “i as I looked back that I was pretty 
ucky. 

I just sat there for a couple of hou:s 
and listened. The songs of the older 


classes appealed to me particularly. To 
hear some old grad, forty-five or fifty, who 
was probably the leader of the glee club 
in his day, get up and sing with what 
littlé voice he had left, but with all his 
pep—somehow it makes a fellow feel 
queer. I began to think there was some- 
thing in it, after all, and when they walked 
around the front campus in the soft light 
of the Japanese lanterns I be to have 
a more sober feeling about Princeton and 
being a Princeton man. I began to think 
that that’s what I was. 

Staying over for that commencement 
helped to tie me to the place. Early in 
the next week I went home. I might add 
that I hadn’t wasted my time, and that I 
had sold programs at the commencement 
game. 


How did it feel to be home again, and 
how did they treat me? They had 
gotten into the habit of treating me, on 
my return, as if I were the prodigal son, 
and as I never saw much sense in that, I 
now came back unannounced. 

Was there anything special about this 
return? No, the greatest fuss that was 
ever made over me was at Thanksgiving 
time of my freshman year. Why? Be- 
cause we had won the football champion- 
ship. Everybody treated me as if I were 
a member of the team. I liked it. You 
haven’t any idea what a difference a suc- 
cessful football season makes in the re- 
ception a fellow like myself gets when he 
goes home. The fact that I had passed 
all my studies and done a year’s work 
was nothing compared to the fact that a 
lot of other fellows whom I didn’t even 
know, and who didn’t belong to my class, 
had won football games from Yale and 
Harvard. 

But there’s no use trying to be philo- 
sophical about this; I enjoyed that recep- 
tion they gave me at Thanksgiving time, 
and hope that next year’s freshmen will 
be able to go back for Thanksgiving under 
the same conditions. I suppose it is gen- 
erally true all the way around that par- 
ents make less and less fuss about the 
return of college prodigals the longer they 
are away at college. They come just as 
my people did, to take it for granted. I 
was away at college, and now when I 
came back the folks accepted without com- 
ment the fact that I was home and that 
I would return to Princeton again. 


N this case I was only home for a few 
days, because, as you will remember, 

I had made my plans in that interview 
with the secretary of the Self-Help 
Bureau when he gave me a place for the 
summer. I was to work on the University 
Farm. 

I may have ability, but I’m sure that I 
had very little experience as a farmer. My 
whole previous training consisted in one 
day’s work, which I had put in when I 
was about ten, picking beans and tomatoes. 
For that day’s work I had earned about 
twenty cents; but I learned where to go 
for “free” tomatoes when we later went 
swimming. On the strength of that you 
couldn’t really call me a finished agricul- 
turist. 

But I don’t want you to imagine that 
that farm proposition was a dead loss to 
the university. I know some people smile 
when you talk about “The Farm.” I 
want to say right here that to the best of 


my knowledge and belief (and I ought 
to know something about it, as I later 
kept the books) that farm in the first 
year broke even financially and was later 
making money. It acquired a good deal 
of valuable machinery and had several 
hundred dollars’ worth of cover crops 
planted for the following year when it 
came to an end. Furthermore, the agri- 
cultural side of it was excellently man- 
aged, and if the farm “petered out” it was 
not because the scheme was a failure, but 
because the stadium was built in the heart 
of it and most of the rest of it was needed 
for the approaches and other nition & 
ments about the stadium. So, if anybody 
wants to laugh about chimerical schemes, 
he'll have to find something else to laugh 
about besides this project of student 
farming. 

There were, to be sure, a number of 
things about the farm in the first year 
that were amusing. In the first place, a 
farmer is supposed to get up at four and 
work till. moonrise. We didn’t. We 
worked eight hours a day at twenty-five 
cents per hour, then played tennis and 
took a shower. I call that office work and 
banking hours. Furthermore, things were 
not yet under way, and work not only 
had to be done but had to be manufac- 
tured; that is, the boss had to sit up 
nights to think out things for us to do. 
You couldn’t work any more than eight 
hours if you wanted to. In other words, 
you were limited to forty-eight hours a 
week. You could, however, (at least one 
of my friends and myself did), work 
twelve hours a day for four days and earn 
a three days’ vacation. My friend felt 
it was a shame to take the money, and de- 
cided he would relieve the university of 
one man’s time and take a job in New 
York; so we decided we’d make the trip 
to the great city in a canoe on one of our 
three days’ recesses. 


T was one of the adventures of the sum- 

mer that I remember with a good deal 
of pleasure—as I look back on it. We 
started off Friday afternoon and slept 
that night somewhere near New Bruns- 
wick, under the canoe, “On the Banks of 
the Old Raritan.” So far, so good. Our 
troubles came the next day. And, I'll 
tell you, farmers have no right to go 
down to the sea in ships. 

There was evidently going to be a storm, 
but we didn’t know it. Just before we 


got down to Newark Bay, we began to 


attract some attention in our seventy- 


five-pound craft, and drew up alongside — 


a barge for water. We figured that to 


reach our destination we still had to go——~/ 


through Newark Bay, Kill von Kull, and 
then across five miles of the open water 
of upper New York Bay to get to Go-, 
wanus Canal. 


over and said: 

“Where be ye goin’, 
mates?” 

“Gowanus Canal,” we 
answered innocently. 

“In thet sloop?” he 
said. 

“Yes.” 

He looked us 
over again from 
head to foot, 
looked at our 


While we were getting our - — 
drink the old salt on the barge looked us “== 


but never saying a word. We realized 
later that his silence was more eloquent 
than speech could have been, for when 
we arrived in New York Bay the waves 
were so high that as we tumbled into the 
troughs I could barely see the upper 
decks of the large Staten Island ferry- 
boats that were crossing in front of us. 

The fact that I am telling you this story 

roves that we got there—but I don’t 
Soom how, and we didn’t deserve to. My 
friend stayed in New York and I came 
back by train to my more prosaic labors. 

Tilling the soil may not be exciting, but 
we had a glorious time. I don’t mean 
financially, but socially, because, even 
though we did get our rooms, we had to 
pay board, and there was not a great deal 
left on Saturday night. I did, however, 
manage to do pretty well, for I got a few 
incidental jobs, one of them carrying mail, 
and I came back to college in mighty fine 
shape and with a determination to make 
a second group. 

All told, things looked pretty favorable 
now. During the summer I had met a man 
who promised me that I could get work 
enough at the commons to pay all my board. 
This would relieve me of five dollars and 
fifty cents a week, and I began to imagine 
that being a sophomore would be one long 
dream. It wasn’t. It was a nightmare, 
When things are coming your way you 
can’t stop them, but when they are go- 
ing against you, you can’t stop them 
either, and in my sophomore year, at the 
beginning especially, they certainly went 
against me hard. 


HE summer’s work was done and I 

was on the campus once more. A new 
crop of freshmen were here, and the ever- 
lasting round was beginning again. I am 
not ashamed to say that I was feeling my 
sophomoric oats, and I hazed one pre- 
sumptuous looking freshman just to get 
an objective view of how foolish I must 
have looked when they did it to me. But, 
honestly, I had very little stomach for it, 
and I think a good deal of it is nonsense 
and some of it vicious—and for this rea- 
son: as a general thing they horse the men 
who need it least and they let off the 
bumptious freshman who comes from a 
big, well-known prep school, or the prom- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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canoe, looked at 
the sky, turned his 
back, and walked 
into his cabin- 
scratching his head 


“IT began to think 


there was something in it after all” 
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Scouting with the Camera— 


Big Catch for BOYS’ LIFE 


Scouting in the Branches 


urry wi “Wi ivities”’ COUT Ed Smith, of Magpie Patrol, investigating the nest of the lady 
H with inte Winter Activities S who gave her name to his patrol. Guess who is making the more noise, 
Pictures for January mother Magpie or the Scout?—From the Spokane, Wash., Scout Council. 


(First Prize, Five Dollars.) 


See Those Jaws! 


RUIN was wounded 

and at bay when Mr. 
Wallace took this photo- 
graph. The big fellow 
had just made a lunge, 
stopped to bite at his 
wound, and was ready to 
charge again when the 
shutter was snapped— 
From Scout Commis- 
sioner Dillon Wallace, 
Beacon, N. Y. (One Dol- 
lar Prize.) 


Johnny Chuck Says 
“Good M e 


picture was snapped 
by one of the scouts’ best 
friends, Mr. Thornton W. 
Burgess, the man who wrote 
“The Boy Scouts of Wood- 
craft Camp,” etc., and is now 
preparing a new story entitled 
“The Live Perch Contract,” 
which will appear in an early 
number of Boys’ Lire.—From 
T. W. Burgess, Springfield, 
Mass. (One Dollar Prize.) 


Off and On 
M RS. PHEASANT did not like the idea of having her 
eggs photographed when she was not at home so she 
hopped back, covered them all up nicely and looked straight 


into the camera.—From Scout E. 


(One Dollar Prize.) 


Robbins, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Freedom 


R. MUSKRAT de- 

cided that the easi- 
est way out of it was to 
be a good boy and endure 
the ordeal of posing for 
Boys’ Lire. He scamp- 
ered right back into his 
hole after he won his 
freedom.— From Patrol 
Leader Arnold Schwille, 
‘Dethi, N. Y. (One Dol- 
lar Prize.) 
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A Nest of the Baltimore Oriole | 


NTERESTING because the crochet thread used in the 
construction of the nest was placed at the disposal of the 
oriole by an old lady, the wife of a farmer in Irondale, Mis- 
souri. Over fifty feet of crochet thread is artistically woven 
in the nest, in addition to pieces of finished crochet patterns 
made by Mrs. Jones which seem to have been used to make 
the nest more attractive and artistic. Many 
interesting hours were spent by Mrs. Jones 
watching the construction of the 
nest. Much to her regret the nest 
after the young bird had left it, 
was found lying on the ground, 
the limb having been cut off by a 
worm. This particular 
worm is also shown on the 
limb. (See page 20.)— 


From Scout Executive H. H. 


You'd Be Sleepy, Too, If 
You Stayed Up All Night 

CREECH owls are 

awfully tame in the day 
time. This old fellow did 
not much more than shift a 
leg while the picture was 

en and he probably never 
knew what happened to him. 
—From Scoutmaster Ted 
Sayles, Abilene, Tex. (One 
Dollar Prize.) 


Simmons, St. Louis, Mo. 
(One Dollar Prize.) 


Five Tame Sparrow 
Hawks 
“¢ ILD as a_ hawk,” 


Fawn for His 


Picture isn’t always true. 
Scout Goddard has four of 

IVE or six scouts _ 
eed Troop 24, Hart- the young fellows about as 


close to him as they can get 
and the fifth is sitting on the 
railing. See him? It was 
just kind treatment that 
made them so tame. Three 
of them have now been given 
to the Franklin Park Zoo 
near Boston.—From Scout 
Carey E. Goddard, Malden, 
Mass. (One Dollar Prize.) 


ford, Conn., paddled up 
the Connecticut River 
one Saturday afternoon 
into a small stream 
hardly wide or deep 
enouch to carry a canoe. 
Landing in search of 
birds and animal tracks, 
they caught sight of 
this handsome - fawn, 
formed a cordon and 


closed in upon it. Scout 

Walter Johnson caught | 
it and tried to hold it while the photo- Caught 
graph was made. It started to kick, in the , 


so the boy ay his finger in its mouth 


wards, however, vainly trying to get 
milk from the finger, not being quite 
human in this res The scouts 
followed deer tracks in the hope of 
gaining a view of its parents who man- 
aged to keep out of sight until it was 
too late and the boys had to -return to 
Hartford.—From Scoutmaster Irvi: 
D. Brott, Hartford, Conn, (One Do 
lar Prize.) 


long enough to pacify the little fel- Act 

low so the picture could be taken. It HERE 

started something immediately after- 
lots of these 


little fellows 
around in the 
‘woods and espe- 
cially 
time of the year trying to put away en 
food for the pe N 
that the tail of this one is a little more bushy 
than is usually the case with chipmunks.— 
From Scout Reginald Robinson, Mendham, 
“N. J. (One Dollar Prize.) 
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Christmas, 1916 


A Wrong Christmas 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol,” “Bartley, 
Freshman Pitcher,” “Captain Fair and 
Square,” Etc., Etc. 


Tilustrated by F. Ricnry 


ISS WILGUS, our teacher, 
M asked us to stay in our seats 
for a few minutes after the 
“all out” gong had rung, and she 
said, “The old-fashioned spirit of 
Christmas is lost,” and Hog-fat 
Murphy said Nanny-goat Jones was 
gps at finding lost things because 
had found his mother’s cat when 
it was lost for a long time only it 
had kittens when he found it, and 
teacher said, “Silence, please!” 

Well, Hog-fat became silent, and 
teacher por 3 “Suppose we try to 
bring back the spirit,” and Googgly 
Anderson said, “Where is it?” and 
Nanny-goat said to listen to the 
stupid, will you, because a spirit is 
a ghost and how are you going to 
find a ghost? And Googgly said, “Stupid 
yourself,” and teacher took her big ruler 
out of her desk and then there was some 
silence. 

Then teacher told us that the spirit of 
Christmas is the way you feel in your 
heart, and Shike Miller whispered to me 
that if it was the way he felt after eating 
his dinner last Christmas he didn’t want 
any more of it, and I said to shut up be- 
cause I wanted to hear Miss Wilgus, 
and Shike said if I wanted to be teacher’s 


pet, all right. 


, a~ can bet I was glad I heard what 
teacher said, because she said we were 
going to have a Christmas tree right in the 
classroom. Nanny-goat said, “When?” and 
teacher said the night before Christmas, 
and we could bring presents for each other 
and hang them on the tree. Nanny-goat 
said, “I’d like to see myself giving Goog- 
gly Anderson any presents,” and Googgly 
said, “You wouldn’t give anybody a flea 
from your mother’s cat what was lost,” 
and Nanny-goat said, “She hasn’t got no 
fleas,” and Googgly said, “Oh, no; I sup- 
pose she’s paid to scratch herself for the 
moving pictures,” and Miss Wilgus said, 


Googgly said he couldn’t help it 


! ist 
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“Boys, boys, why will you quarrel?” 

Then Miss Wilgus said that she would 
get the tree, and that she could get a 
Santa Claus suit and who would be Santa 
Claus, and Nanny-goat said, “What’s the 
matter with Googgly?” and Googgly said 
nobody was going to paste whiskers on 
his face because maybe they wouldn’t 
come off and then how would he look go- 
ing around with whiskers all his life and 
only being in the sixth grade. Miss Wil- 
gus laughed out loud and said not to 
worry about that and that anyway she 
wanted a stout boy, and Hog-fat said he 
was willing if he didn’t have to wear the 
Santa Claus suit home because he’d scare 
his little brother, and Nanny-goat said, 
“Don’t let him take them home, Miss Wil- 
gus, because he took 
home my marbles and I 
never got them back,” 
and Hog-fat said, “I told 
ou my brother swal- 
owed them, didn’t 1?” 
and Nanny-goat said, 
“Yes, but he’s grown 
since then and maybe 
he’d swallow the Santa 
Claus suit like he swal- 
lowed the marbles, and 
anyhow where did you 
get all those marbles 
you had after your 
brother swallowed my 
marbles?” 


ELL, teacher 

said that Hog- 

fat wouldn’t have to 
ut on the suit until 
came to school to 
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Googgly opened it and it was a 
piece of soap 


be Santa Claus and that all we had to do 
was to get our presents ready. Nanny- 
goat wanted to know how you did it, and 
teacher said you wrapped the present up 
and wrote the name of the fellow the pres- 
ent was for, and that Santa Claus took 
the presents off the tree and gave them to 
the fellows they were for. And Goog ly 
Anderson said, “I wish I had a football, 
but nobody paid any attention. 

Then teacher dismissed the class, and 
while we walked home Googgly said again, 
“T wish I had a football,” and Nanny-goat 
said, “Ha! ha! he thinks we’ll give him a 
football,” and Googgly said, “You’re so 
stingy you wouldn’t give anybody three 
cheers, and if you gave me a football I'd 
give it back to you,” and Nanny-goat said, 
“You bet I won’t give you no football be- 
cause you’d forget to give it back to me 
and say that your little brother swallowed 
it,” and I said, “It’s a wonder to me you 
fellows wouldn’t all the time stop fight- 
ing.” So seeing I was the leader of the 
gang, they stopped fighting, but not until 
we separated them because they didn’t 
hear me when I said it. 

Well, we began to get our presents 
ready and nobody would tell anybody what 
his presents were, and everybody got some- 
body else to write the names on his pres- 
ents because everybody wanted nobody to 
know who the presents came from, 


the night before Christmas 

came we went to our classroom car- 
rying our presents, and Miss Wilgus was 
there and the Christmas tree was all deco- 
rated with electric lights and things, and 
everybody tried to squeeze everybody’s 
presents to find out what they were, and 
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and Nanny-goat said, “I bet Googgly’s 
hoping he gets a football, but he won't get 


We all sat down, and teacher took a 
Santa Claus suit from behind her desk and 
said, “Now, Murphy,” and Hog-fat went 
into the next room, and teacher came back 
and said, “Jones and Anderson, suppose 
you help Murphy get dressed,” and they 
went into the room, too. — 

Then Miss Wilgus called three boys to 
hang the presents on the Christmas tree, 
and Shike Miller said they were smelling 
everything to see what was in the presents 
and wait until he got them outside. Just 
then Googgly Anderson tried to pin the 
Santa Claus suit on to Hog-fat’s stomach, 
and teacher ran in to see what the holler- 
ing was about, and Googgly said that Hog- 
fat’s stomach stuck out so far that he 


couldn’t help it. 
WEL after a while everything was 
all ready, and Hog-fat came in, and 
you would never know he was Hog-fat 
only you knew he was. Teacher said, 
“Do as I told you,” and Hog-fat said, 
“Merry Christmas, boys,” and we said, 
“Merry Christmas, Hog-fat,” and teacher 
said, “No, no, no; call him Santa Claus,” 
so we called him Santa Claus. 

He walked over to the Christmas tree, 
and he took the first present and he called 
out, “Googgly Anderson,” and _ teacher 
said, “No, no, no,” and Hog-fat called out 
again and said just plain Anderson. 

Googgly went up and took it, and teach- 
er said, “You must open it,” and Googgly 
opened it and it was a piece of soap. My! 
but he was mad. He said, “I guess my 
face is as clean as some and cleaner than 
others,’ and teacher said, “Now, boys; 
now, boys,” and everybody laughed except 
Googgly. 


VERYBODY wondered who’d get the 
next present, and Shike Miller got it 
and it was tied in a bag. Nanny-goat 
said, “It’s a bag of cake, Shike; give us 
some,” and Googgly said, “Don’t they give 
you enough to eat at home,” and Nanny- 
goat said, “What’s the matter, are you 
sore because you didn’t ask first?” and 
then Shike opened the bag. 
It wasn’t cake, but a piece of cloth and 
needles and thread, and 


there was a paper saying ‘¢ 
it was a patch for Shike’s 
torn pants. Everybody 
knew that Shike’s pants sal) 


was torn a long time, and 
Shike said, “I guess I can 
have a hole in my pants if 
I want to,’ and Googgly 
said, “Put a fence around 
it,’ and Shike said, “You 
needn’t talk; nobody has to 
tell me to wash my face,” 
and Nanny-goat said, “Ha! 
ha! that’s a hot one,” and 
teacher said, “Boys, boys, 
we cannot go on in this 
way.” 

Well, some fellows who 
weren’t in our gang got 
the next presents and then 
Nanny-goat got one and it 
was a card saying, “Good 
for one hair cut.” Nanny- 
goat said, “I guess I can 
get a hair cut if I want one,” and Googgly 
said, “Why don’t you?” and Nanny-goat 
said he had so much hair he’d have to get 
ten different hair cuts before he’d look like 
a convict, and Nanny-goat said is that so, 


the house Sunday and that if Nanny-goat 
came around he’d tell his uncle here was a 
fellow who never had no money and would 
he please cut his hair for nothing, and 
Hog-fat Murphy forgot he was Santa 
Claus and said why wasn’t Nanny-goat 


laughing now? Nanny-goat said, “I 
wouldn’t get my hair cut in your house 
on a_ bet,” and Googgly said, “Oh, 
wouldn’t you?” and Nanny-goat said, 
“No, because your little brother might 
swallow the hair that fell on the floor like 
he swallowed the marbles,” and teacher 
said, “Boys, if this does not stop I’ll have 
to send you home.” 


ISS WILGUS talked to us. She was 

mad, all right, and she said she had 
never seen a Christmas party like this. 
Well, by and by it was time for Hog- 
fat to pick more presents, and he picked 
one for himself and it was a can of fish 
marked brain-food. Nanny-goat said, 
“Ha! ha! somebody has your number,” 
and Hog-fat said, “Nobody ever pinned 
any medals on you, you big boob,” and 
then we all saw that there was a card 
tied to the can of fish and Hog-fat had 
to read it. It was poetry and it was 
like this: 

Hog-fat h 


He never knows things twice 
*Cause he can’t learn ’em once. 


“Ha! ha!” said Nanny-goat, “that’s 
Hog-fat, all right,” and Hog-fat said, 
“Did you put that on the tree?” and 
Nanny-goat said, “What if I did?” and 
Hog-fat said, “Oh, you did, eh?” and 
Nanny-goat got scared and said, “No, I 
didn’t, because if I had ten cents to spend 
for fish I’d give it to Googgly to take 
home to his little brother and then maybe 
he wouldn’t be hungry and swallow mar- 
bles,” and teacher said, “Boys, it is useless 
to continue this party.” 

Well, that shut up everybody. Miss 
Wilgus said she was sorely disappointed, 
and that she had a present for each of 
us, and that she had expected us to have 
a pleasant time, but that it was impossible 
and would we please walk past her desk 
and take our presents and go out quietly? 

We had never seen Miss Wilgus look at 
us the way she did. We 
walked up in line, and she 
opened her desk and gave 
every fellow a little pack- 
age, and we went out and 
you can bet that nobody 


was laughing. ‘ 
WE stood out in the 
hall and opened our 
Every fellow 
ad six pencils and a box 
of candy. Nanny-goat said 
the pencils cost twenty-five 
cents, and Googgly said it 
was swell candy, and Nan- 
ny-goat said that G | 
had better show his little 
brother the pencils first be- 
cause if he swallowed the 
neils first he wouldn’t 
ave no more room for the 


Teacher sat at the desk candy. After that every- 
looking straight at the tree body became quiet. 


By and by Shike Miller 
stopped staring at his pencils and candy 
and he said, “We’re a fine bunch of smart 
Alees, oh, yes,” and Nanny-goat scratched 
his head and said we never gave teacher 

(Continued on page 58) 
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SCOUTS 


These famous American Pathfinders 
were your ancestors: 


SAM HOUSTON 
DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID CROCKET 
BUFFALO BILL 
GENERAL CUSTER 
CARSON & FREMONT 


Do you know what wonderful adventures 
they had, how they lived and what they 
accomplished? Wouldn’t you have loved 
to have lived for a while under their lead- 
ership? Some boys did and they told 
others about those thrilling times. The 
authors of the TRAIL BLAZERS SE- 
RIES have woven those stories into books 
that every true born American Scout will 
beg, borrow or buy. Billy Bookworm has 
endorsed them. Here they are. You can 
buy one and we recommend the latest, 
WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, 
and we know you'll want them all, and 
you’ll keep and read them for many years. 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, SABIN 
GOLD SEEKERS OF ’49, SABIN 
BUFFALO BILL and the OVERLAND 

TRAIL, SABIN 
ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER, SABIN 
WITH CARSON AND FREMONT, SABIN 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, FORBES-LINDSAY 
DANIEL BOONE; Backwoodsm: 
FORBES-LINDSAY 
DAVID CROCKETT, Scout, ALLEN 
Each illustrated in color and in black and white 


by prominent illustrators. $1.25 net, 
Postage extra. 


A NEW “HOLLAND” 
BOY SCOUT STORY 


‘Blackbeard’s Island 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Frontispiece in color. 5 illustrations in black and 
white by Will Thomson. Net, $1.25. 


Three boy scouts search for the gold of Black- 
beard, the pirate, amid numerous adventures in 
the islands off the coast of South Carolina. 
By the same author of 
BOY SCOUTS OF SNOW SHOE LODGE 
BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH BARK ISLAND 


Write for Circulars. Y 
books AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


r said. “Welcome, boys, welcome,” and Googgly said yes it was so, and that re el 
i his uncle was a barber and was coming to . oe 
Or 
| 
| 
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| 
WITH SAM HOUSTON 
j 
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5 Rupert Sargent Helland 
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In the Scout Cave 


Christmas and So Forth 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. 


““ TI ELLO, there, you old Cave Scout, 
ou!” 


“Hello, bunch, come right in. 
Jumping gee-whiskers, but there’s a mob 
of you! Guess the registration figures 
must have gone up to that 200,000 mark 
we've been getting so close to. Scout Goy, 
will you chuck a few more sticks of wood 
on the fire? Got your letter the other day. 
Have you received the answer yet? Takes 
a letter quite a while to go way out to 
Arkansas. And Scout Harlan, will you 
lease pull that bearskin curtain shut? 
There’s an awful draught here. How are 
things going out in California? All right? 
That’s the stuff!” 

“Say, Cave Scout, what made you look 
so seber when we came in?” 

Guess it must have been because I was 
thinking so hard. There are so many 
things to talk about this time that I'll be 
jiggered if I know which of them to tackle. 
There's Christmas, and the Pig-Eye Kelly 
story, and about forty letters in the ques- 
tion hole—we haven’t dug into that for 
quite awhile, have we?—and stunts for 
winter scouting and— 

“Let’s talk about Christmas first!” 

All right, anything to start the ball 
rolling. 


Bb you ever stop to think why Christ- 
mas is the jolliest, happiest, best old 
season of the year? 

“Sure! It’s because we get so many fine 
presents, and have roast goose or turkey 
for dinner and apple sauce and candy and 
mince pie and plum pudding. Guess that’s 
enough to make anybody feel jolly !” 

There’s a good deal in that, all right, 
but that isn’t exactly what I had in mind. 

“Tl bet it’s because ple give so many 
presents. I know it’s lots of fun to give 
presents to Dad and Mother and my kid 
sister. It’s a different kind of fun than I 
have when I get presents. Maybe Christ- 
mas is such a dandy time because we have 
both kinds of fun mixed up together— 
both the giving and the getting kind.” 

Yes, that comes a little nearer to it. But 
still that isn’t exactly what I was thinking; 
it has something to do with ee - 

“Say, isn’t it because at Christmas, 
everybody is a good Scout?” 

That’s the time you hit the ball right on 
the nose for a home run. Let’s look at 
some of the Scout Laws and see if Christ- 
mas time doesn’t fit them as snug as the 
skin of an apple. 


“ A SCOUT Is Helpful.” Of course, 
you all have noticed how anxious 

ple are to be helpful on Christmas. 
Vou boys rustle in the wood to help roast 
the turkey and shovel the snow off the 
sidewalk and just keep your eyes skinned 
all the time to do something helpful. 
Your sisters hustle around the house mak- 


ing beds and dusting things off and setting 
the table. Everybody seems to be anxious 
to do good turns. They do them without 
stopping to think about it at all, for it 
seems to be the natural thing to do—as 
natural as eating peanuts at a circus. 
Good turns everywhere you go, millions 
and millions of them! 
Let’s try another. 


“<< A SCOUT Is Friendly.” People are 

mighty friendly on Christmas. Even 
if you are in a strange place among folks 
you have never seen before, they will look 
at you with a jolly smile and say, “How 
d’ye do! Glad to see you. Great day, 
isn’t it?’ And as for the people you 
know, well, say, I guess they’re some 
friendly all right, slapping you on the 
back and shouting “Merry Christmas !” and 
laughing fit to bust. There isn’t any better 
fun on earth than meeting folks on Christ- 
mas! 


““< SCOUT Is Kind.” This law is 

worked for all it’s worth on Christ- 
mas. You fellows who live in the cities 
know how people give away money like 
water to buy baskets of grub for poor 
folks and toys for poor children. And you 
boys who live in the country know what 
special care you take of your stock on 
Christmas—how you give your ponies an 
extra ear of corn for dinner and slip ’em 
a lump or two of sugar. You bet Christ- 
mas is a great old time for kindness! 

“A Scout Is Cheerful.” Well, I guess-we 
don’t need to talk about that one. Any- 
body who isn’t cheerful on Christmas has 
a kink in his make-up some place that a 
steam roller couldn’t straighten out. 

“A Scout Is”— 


UT what’s the use of going on. We 
all can see that Christmas and good 
Scouting are as close together as the 
freckles on Scout Smith’s nose. When we 
stop to think about it this way, fellows, 
doesn’t it really seem that Christmas is 
such a dandy fine season because every- 
body lives the Scout Law? Of course, 
ple don’t know they are living the 
out Law. They just don’t think any- 
thing about it—they call it the “Christmas 
Spirit.” But we know that when the 
Scout Law and the Christmas Spirit are 
ut up alongside of each other they cast 
ut one shadow. 

Maybe this will help us to realize that 
she’s some little ol’ law! Any law that 
will make the world such a bully place to 
live in as this one is along "bout Christ- 
mas time, has real stuff in it. If people 


would only live up to that law all the time 
we'd sort of -have the “Christmas Spirit” 
all the year ’round, wouldn’t we? Some of 
the best of you scouts, who have caught 
the full meaning of the law, have already 
found this out for yourself, 


Well, here’s wishing every a one of 
you a great, big, rollicking, joyful Merry 
Christmas ! 


S AY, Mr. Mysterious Cave Man, what’s 

that question hole you mentioned 
awhile ago? I’ve been a Scout only ten 
days and this is my first visit here.” 

Oh, the question hole is this hole right 
over here in the side of the cave. Any 
fellow that has a question he’d like to have 
discussed, chucks it in this hole. Some- 
limes we talk them over here together and 
some times the Cave Scout answers them 
by letter. 

“Suppose you take a grab and see what 
you can pull out.” 

All right, here goes. This looks like a 
short one, but it may have something in- 
teresting in it. Let’s read it: 

Southbridge, Mass., October 30, 1916. 
Dear Cave Scout: 

I have come to ask you a favor in ouguesing 
a question. What is expected of a troop leader 
I have been a mere a a patrol leader and now 
I have been elected troop leader and want to 
start in right, so have asked you to help me out. 

Yours truly, 
Laurence CHENEY. 
P. S.—I have been trying to get a new Hand- 
book. Will oy either send me one and charge 
it or quote the price? 


ELL, let’s take up these questions in 

the order they come. e duties 
of the troop leader cannot be explained for 
the simple reason that there “ain’t no such 
animal.” The last edition of the Hand- 
book makes no provision for this office. 

In some large troops, however, one of 
the patrol leaders is selected to have rank 
above the other leaders, serving as a man 
through whom the scoutmaster and assist- 
ant scoutmasters can quickly get in touch 
with the heads of the patrols. This officer 
in some troops is known as the “senior 
patrol leader,” although this title is also 
unofficial. In some troops he is the leader 
of the oldest patrol and in others the 
leader who has been longest in service at 
the head of a patrol. 

His duties are usually confined to work 
with the patrol leaders, under the super- 
vision of the scoutmaster or his assistants. 
He assists in arranging meetings of pa- 
trol leaders, helps the leaders in outlining 
work for their members, assists other lead- 
ers in preparing boys for their tests and 
delivers orders from the scoutmaster to the 

atrol leaders. In troops that have mo- 

ilization schemes, the “senior patrol 
leader” is usually responsible for notifying 
the leaders of the various patrols when the 
mobilization orders are issued. Roughly, 
the patrol leaders can be considered as a 
committee from the troop with the “senior 
patrol leader” as chairman. 

I hope you are looking forward, Cheney, 
to the time when you can become an as- 
sistant. scoutmaster. How old are you 
now? 


a 
h 
i 


Se 
Owing to the increased cost of paper 
and of printing, it has been necessary to 
raise the price of the Handbook to thirty- 
five cents. You may be able to get a copy 
from some local book dealer. If not, the 
book will be sent to you from Headquar- 
ters on receipt of price; five cents must 
be added to cover cost of mailing. Head- 
quarters sells all supplies at such a small 
‘margin of profit, that it is obliged to sell 
for cash only. Consequently, the Hand- 
book cannot be mailed to you until the 
money is received. 
And now I guess it’s about time to— 


“ H EY, Cave Scout, you haven’t told us 
about Pig-Eye Kelly yet.” 

That’s so. Well, Pig-Eye was a logger 
back in the days when the lumber industry 
was in its prime on the headwaters of the 
Mississippi river. He was known in log- 
ging camps in the whole north country as 
a man of tremendous strength. 

At the same time there was another 
Jogger in that part of the country whose 
name was Christie. Christie was also a 
regular brute for strength. He had a 
sharp tongue in his head and was famous 
in that section for talking to men until 
they lost their temper and attacked him in 
a fury of rage. Sometimes Christie got 
the worst of the argument, too. He had 
had pieces chopped out of his head with an 
axe and had had his face horribly cut un- 
der the spiked shoes of river-men. But 
these injuries never seemed to affect him 
a bit and the lumberjacks began to believe 
that it was impossible to hurt Christie. 

One day he began to pester Pig-Eye. 
Pig-Eye tried to get away from him, but 
Christie followed and kept nagging away 
until —— finally lost control of his 
temper altogether. Pulling out a rifle from 
behind the counter of a back-woods store, 
he shot Christie right through the body. 

There was no doctor in the woods to at- 
tend to the case, so they ripped some cot- 
ton batting out of an old quilt, wrap it 
around the ramrod of the gun, dip it in 
alcohol and stuck the ramrod through the 
hole in Christie to clean out the wound. 
Then they loaded him onto a scow, shipped 
him down the river a couple of hundred 
miles to a settlement where there was a 
doctor and went back up the river leaving 
him there. 

About two weeks later a boat drew up 
at the landing, and out —— Christie, 
apparently as — as new. e first thing 
he did was to hunt up Pig-Eye. 

“Say, Pig-Eye,” he said, “don’t get the 
idea there is any hard feeling between = 
and me about that little mix-up the other 
day. I don’t hold that against you. That 
was just a good joke between friends.” 

But jiminy crickets, I hope none of my 
friends play a joke like that on me! 


R. CAVE SCOUT, that’s a 
picture you have in your cave 
month. Where was it taken?” 
Oh, that was snapped up on Mount 


Hood, out in Oregon, nearly two miles. 


above sea level. You see when you climb 
those big snow-capped mountains you have 
‘to black your face to keep it from getting 
blistered by the glare of the sun on the 
snow. It’s great sport coming down; you 
just straddle your staff so that one end 
trails in the snow and let ’er go! You can 
slide for half a mile without stoppin % 
The picture was taken about the middle 
of July, several months ago. 

But say, this confab is getting altogether 
too long. O reservoir, until next month! 


Tue Cave Scour. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


There's winter fun too—in a 


Outdoors with skates and skis, and coast- 
ing, indoors every time the boys or the boys 
and girls have a party, big or little, there 
are pictures worth taking. 


And in the long winter evenings or when 
rain and sleet make the outdoors impossible 
there’s good fun in developing and printing. 
Every step is simple by the Kodak system. 


Catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. — 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. 
Just enough c 


z HE boy scouts of Fort Hays, Kans., 


hiked this past summer over the fa- 
mous Custer massacre battlefield, so let’s 


have the story as these scouts had it then— 


Forty years ago the people of the United 


States were horrified to hear that General 


Yolen? ee Custer and one-third of his command, the 
to rest and cool-off. That's what Seventh Cavalry, had been exterminated b 
gives you cold, sore throat and hoarse- Sitting Bull and his band of Indian warri- 


ness. Take a few Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Ask your girl to have 


ors. 


General Custer had divided his regiment 
into three parts to surround what had been 
reported to him as a small band of Indians. 


1 n central column with Custer at 
the head, met the Indians they found them- 
SMITH BROTHERS % selves confronted by Sitting Bull and his 
of Poughkeepsie R\ (( VY entire army. The Indians surrounded Cus- 
SA ter and his men and drew an ever-narrow- 
e , ing circle about them until not a man re- 

mained alive. 

Only one person escaped from that circle 


The Boy’s Junior Power Driven Automobile—1917 Model 
You can build it yourself or buy it complete already 
assembled. Parts inexpensive. Send 20c for 

and price list of parts. 


blue- 


123 WARREN ST. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


the scene. 
who had gone into the fight with a hundred 
rounds of ammunition and who had found 
a sheltering: position amon 
his gun were three unexpl 

in a half circle in front of him were ninety- 
seven empty ones. The corpses of Indians 
within range proved that he had died hard. 


of death. He was a half-breed guide. He 
was mounted on a pony which had been 
captured from the Indians. 
passed throu 
ing it impossible for him to hold the reins, 
and the 
evidently mistook him for one of their own 
number, otherwise he would have been shot 
down. 


bullet 
both of his wrists, mak- 


y ran away. The Indians 


went straight for the Indian 


The 
the guide saw where he was 
going he threw himself off the 
and rolled into a hiding place underneath 
a rock. He was found 
day by the soldiers who arrived too late to 
save Custer. They thought at first that he 
had turned traitor but he showed them his 
wounds and gave proof that his story was 


pony’s back 


there the next 


true. 

William H. Webb, now engineer of the 
State Normal School in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, was a cavalryman under Custer and 


was carrying dispatches to him, the day 
before the battle. He passed between Cus- 


ter’s lines and those of Sitting Bull without 
knowing it. The country was so rough and 
the Indians and soldiers so far apart that 
he missed them both. 


The day after the battle he arrived at 
He tells of finding one trooper 


the rocks. In 
ed cartridges— 


Twenty-four miles north of old Fort 
Hays, the boy scouts hit the trail along the 


At left, the scouts on the historic trail; above, rus- 


tling straw for beds. 


On Custer’s Trail . 


A Scout Troop’s Unusual Hike Over a Massacre Battle- 


field in the Big West 


Saline river. Custer and his scouts had 
many encounters with the Indians along 
this old trail. The boys would locate the 
Indians and then the soldiers from Fort 
Hays and Fort Fletcher would go and in- 
tercept their raids upon the settlers in the 
Saline river and Big Creek Valley. 

Among the things found by the boy 
scouts under Scoutmaster Harris on this 
interesting hike were army bullets of the 
45.70 type and empty cartridges. Some 
alligator teeth were picked up which 
marked a period before the Indians came 
to live in these sheltering hills. 

The surrounding country is a fertile 
— Many buffalo “woilers” may still 
seen; occasionally a horn is found. 

The pictures show the troop hitting the 
trail and rustling straw for camp 


Boy Scout Life Savers 


By Armstronc Perry 


i can give advice, but it is a 
wise boy who knows when to accept it. 

A ten year old living at New Alexandria, 
Penn., went in bathing with a scout last 
July. The scout told him to keep out of 
the deep water. 

He didn’t. Just before his head went 
under he called for help, but those who 
heard him thought he was in sport. When 
his head came up again he gave another 
r=. This time Scout Everett Cyphert 

eard him and went to his assistance. 

The boy who was drowning secured such a 
firm hold on the neck of the scout thet the 
marks remained for some time. The scout 
was obliged to strike him in order to loosen 
his hold. Having secured a safe grip the 
rescuer reached shore. He the 
water-soaked boy over an empty keg until 
he was thoroughly drained. en con- 
sciousness had restored he sent him 
home. 

The next time a scout speaks to him the 
youngster will listen. 

The National Court of Honor voted the 
scout a bronze medal. 


COUT OSCAR COOPER ANTRIM of 

Amity, Oregon, had, just been bathing 

with a friend in the Yamhill River. They. 
were walking away from the river wh 

they heard a great shouting, 

ar coaxed his friend to go with him 

to see who was making the noise and what 

they were making it for. They saw a man 
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Edward E. Welch 


come along in a car. He told me that his 
boy was drowning. 


They ran as hard as they could to the 
spot and the scout saw the boy a little way 
under the water. Running down the bank 
he in, swam about twenty-five feet 
and caught him. Then he swam back until 
he was near enough the shore for his friend 
to give assistance. 

Using his knowledge of first aid, the 
scout succeeded in fifteen minutes in re- 


storing the victim of the accident to con-|§ 


sciousness. 

Another instance of what common sense, 
courage and a knowledge of first aid can 
accomplish in an emergency. : 

A bronze medal was awarded to scout 
Antrim by the National Court of Honor. 


The Scout Honor Roll 
Report of National Court of Honor 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle badge a scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
ment, bird study, camping, civics, cooking 
first aid, life saving, pathfinding, ersonal 
health, pioneering and public health merit 
badges and any ten others. 

Edwin F. Harper Waterbury, Conn. 
Alfred I. Merritt Hartford, Conn. 
Donald F. Lane Hartford, Conn, 


Allen Wilcox Bloomfield, N. J. 
Morton Simpson LaPorte, Texas 
Charlie Riggs LaPorte, Texas 
George W. Good Winchester, Va. 
. G. Rogers Winnetka, iu. 
ohn von Hofe 
ohn D. Anderson Vashville, Tenn. 


Donald Hurlburt Waterbury, Conn, 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and pub- 
lic health. Star Scouts have five badges in 
addition to these. 
Maurice A. Hendler 
Arthur C. Gulliver Waterbury, Conn. 
Franklin C. Farrow Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. Mayer Feldenheimer Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Donald M. Lockett Chicago, Ill. 

E. Pilkinton Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace Whittle Pa. 
George Childs Pittsfield, Mass. 


Theodore C. Sedgwick Catskill, N. Y. 
Clement Cook adison, Wis. 
Thurlo B. Hood Sparta, in. 
Morrison Coryell Rochester, N. Y. 
Louis Leyerzapf New Haven, Conn. 
ohn D. Anderson Nashville, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, 
innetka, I 
Chicago, it. 


dward W. Switzer 

Francis V. W. Mason 
Donald Fuller 

Avid C. Lunde c 
Noble C. Butler Indianapolis, Ind. 
Louis Fletcher Indianapolis, Ind. 
Donald Hurlburt Waterbury, Conn. 

\ 


Il. 


Alex Standard Waterbury, Conn. 
William Costello Waterbury, Conn, 


LIFE SCOUTS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


BRONZE HONOR MEDALS 


Oscar Cooper Antrim Amity, Oregon 
Everett Cyphert New Alexandria, Pa. 
Harold Harrison Madison, Wis. 


Number of boys having received merit 
badges, 6,311; number of new boys having re- 
ceived merit badges for October, 230; total, 


6,541. 
On Nature’s Trail 
(Continued from page 21) . 
and pressure, and will form a gas or 


vapor. 

“In solids the particles (molecules) are 
not free to move in respect to one an- 
other. 


“In liquids the molecules are free to 


move in respect to one another, but are 
held together so that they do 
apart. 

“In gases (or oe the molecules are 
free to move in 
hold together.” 


not fly 


directions and do not 


Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands : 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility 
that this working principle implies. 
The public must be served—efh- 


ciently, uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least possi- 


(BY 


One Policy: 


bleworry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme 

nal effort expected of him, 
but also a loyal support to every 
other telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues: 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


rnet Given! ‘five you's 
, Beautiful Cornet or any Brass Band Instrument 
5 absolutely FREE. You pay weekly as lessons are 
taken. Instrument is sent with first 

essc!), 
al 
Write today for our booklet and won- 
derful tuition offer. INTERNATIONAL 
RNET SCHOOL, 60! Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


RAISE PIGEONS 


Comics, Cartoons, Com 

mercial, Newspaper end 
Magazine Illustrating. 

e Pastel and Crayon Portraits. 
Earn $25 to $200 a week. 

By our simple method your 

talent is quickly developed with- 

out interfering with present work. 


lor Local Classes. Small sums you now fritter away pay your tul- 
BrBGer' for terms, list of svecessful pupils end instruction method FREE. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 2236 Fiatiron Building, New York 


TENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Catalog furnished free upon request. 


The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co. 


Mention Boys’ Lars in answering advertisementa 
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It’s lots of fun and keeps you in pocket 
money. Our Jumbo — are the envy _ 
of all the boys and gir! Send for large = 
| free illustrated, instructive book. 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. D, Providence, R. 1. 


A little box full of fun for you 
No. OO 


Cartridge Premo 


‘A camera that has been especially designed by us for our young 
friends. A gift that thousands of boys and girls are going to get this 
Christmas. You will enjoy having one too, for it is so easy to use that 
you can start right in Christmas morning and make good pictures of 
everything you care about. 

Loads with anes film cartridges, makes 114x134 pictures and is fitted 
with meniscus lens automatic shutter for time or snap shot exposures. 

This is not a toy but a cleverly constructed, substantial camera which must 
the same rigid inspection as must all other cameras made by the Eastman Kodak on 
still we have so systematized our factories for super-production of these models 
and manufacture in such large quantity lots as to offer them at the price of 

The Premo catalog is free at the dealer's, or will be mailed to you 


Let your family know that this is one of the gifts you 

really want. Somebody is sure to get it for you, especially 

when they know that so much fun can be had in a camera at 

such a little cost. And the film is only 10 cents a roll. C 
Below are actual size reproductions from pictures made with this 

little camera. Pictures may be made horizontally or vertically, and en- 

largements up to approximately post card size or larger can easily be 

direct on request. : 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 

Eastman Kodak Company ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


obtained from No. 00 negatives. 


The famous old Daniel Boone Tree was 
blown down May 25, 1916. Part of the 
“D” or D. Boone’s name still remains, al- 
though people have cut their own initials 
on tree to such an extent that very 
little of it seems to remain. 

There are four bear scratches near the 
bottom of the tree made by a bear when 
he stcrted to climb the tree. There were 
five of these scratches but when the tree 
fell it destroyed one of them. 


Scouting in China 


By Scoutmaster A. M. Guu, of Shanghai, 
China 


| I WAS struck by the workmanlike ap- 

pearance of the Chinese boys, sons of 
wealthy men, cleaning their boots, wash- 
ing their dishes and clothes, etc., and in 
fact doing everything for themselves. 
You American boys do not realize what 
this means because Chinese boys have 
never done their own work unless they 
were paid to do so. 

Chinese are usually backward in taking 
up new things, but with scouting it was 
different. Two years ago the name Chi- 
nese Scouts was not known, now there 
are nearly 2,000 scouts in China, and they 
expect to develop their number very 
shortly. 

At the first rally of the boy scouts in 
China, scouts came from all parts of the 
country. The Canton Troop traveled 
about 1,500 miles to attend the rally, hav- 
ing raised the money by giving two con- 
certs. 

The badge of the Chinese Boy Scouts 
is the well-known “Fleur de Lis,” with 
the five national colors, red, yellow, blue, 
white and black, across the fleur de lis, 
and the words “Chinese Boy Scouts,” in 
Chinese, at the bottom. A very pretty and 
attractive badge indeed. 

The tests these fellows have to go 
through are just the same as those you 
have to do, and the way they manage to 
get their second and first class badges 
is really wonderful. 

Before I end I want to call attention 
to one remarkable development of scout- 
ing in China. Before scouting . was 
known in this country their men never 
gave in to the ladies; for example, if a 


Mention Boys’ Lis in answering advertisements 


Troop No. 3 Johnson City, Tenn., on 
: the Old Danie! Boone Tree 
4 
| 
( 


man was in a crowded car and a lady 
entered, he wouki never have thought of 
getting up to give her his seat, but now 
one sees young men who are promptly 
vacating their seats and offering them to 
the ladies no matter who or what they 
are, and I am sure these young men are 
boy scouts, 


This Troop is Run Like a College 
HIS is the long and the short of it: 
Troop No. 56, Cleveland, Ohio, does 

not let the big ones get away. Big boys 
we mean. 

Sometimes the big fellows when they get 
along toward the “V” period feel that they 
ought not to associate with the youngsters 
who are just getting old enough to be- 
come scouts. It is a perfectly foolish feel- 
ing but lots of boys have it. It’s like 
measles—“catching,” but not in Troop 56. 
It is different. The big fellows have their 
own patrols, and the little fellows have 
their patrols, and they all work together. 

The result is that in three years this 
troop has won the championship of Cleve- 
land and intends to keep it. The troop 
has earned about $250 a year by giving 
plays, entertainments lawn fetes. 

funds in the treasury are to be in- 
creased and used in carrying out plans for 
the future. 

One of the big plans which is now being 
considered is the purchase of five acres of 
land on Lake Erie to be used for camp 
and incidentally for the raising of fur ani- 
mals. A log cabin may be erected. A 
scout who has a part in a big enterprise 
like that sticks tighter the older he 
grows. 

The troop is run like a college. Every 
scout is on his own honor absolutely in 
everything—dues, attendance and _ tests. 
When a scout becomes a man he is treated 
as an alumnus. The alumni will do for 
‘the troop what the college alumni do for 
the college. Every alumnus has the same 
privileges as active members of the troop. 

The troop has one of the best amateur 
wireless outfits in the State. The church 
with which the troop is connected gives 
the use of a separate room for its station. 


Scouts, Get Ready for Anniversary 
Week 


TS Boy Scouts of America will be 
seven years old on its next birthday, 
February 8. 

Anniversary week always is a big week 
with the scouts. Every year better pro- 
grams are put on. 

What your troop is going to do in the 
next Anniversary Week is a thing you 
should talk over with your scoutmaster 
right away. 

Special preparation should be made for 
the “community turn,” which is to 
be done on Monday, February 12—Lin- 
coln’s birthday. What this great turn will 
be is largely up to you. 

Think it out right now and work it out 
with your scoutmaster and the other mem- 
bers of your troop. 


Boys’ Life Stories for Blind Boys 
The Searchlight, a magazine for the 
blind, published by the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, will reprint some 


of the stories from Boys’ Lire in order 
that they may be read by blind scouts. 


‘Sere 


lust think !— The Christmas Holidays are 
ut a few weeks off. And with the Holi- 
days come the snowy nights that are full of 
skating, coasting, sleigh-riding and snow- 
shoeing. How easy it will be to put on 
ur skates by the bright light of your 
EVEREAD . How easy to find your bob 


whistling ou 


There is no limit to the uses for your 
YY. You simply must have an 
EVEREADY this Christmas. And .don’t 
forget Mother and Dad. There are 76 dif- 
ferent styles from 75 cents up. At hard- % : a 
ware, drug, stationery and electrical stores ; a 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co. ‘ 
Long Island City New York 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO... 
Limited 


Cents 2.029) scout ENTERTAINMENTS 


to buy 
WourudlzeR Free Band Catalog Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 


years of instrument making m. direct. Tom-manufacturer prices 
truments. Pay at ra 
Case Free | °"few cents a day. Generous allowance 


ted PU Rudeiph Wurlitzer Gon Dept 1649 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 


250-page and Catalog. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bldg. 


t 
be pA bap sending in one Boys and Girls Earn Christmas Money 


Each 
Bovs) Lire, The Boy Scouts ing 48 sold send’ us $1.50 and keep $1. We 


contain- 


“CHRISTMAS CARD Dept. T, Beverly, Mass. 
Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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SEARCHLIGHT 
75c. to $4.00 Toronto Ontario 
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| Ta Eveready 
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| | triplesilverp 
| \Lyric Cornet 


Will it be Yours 
This Christmas ? 


When you come down on Christmas 
morning, into the warm, sparkling room 
all bright with gay colored things, will 
this greatest of all presents stand out 
from the rest? Will yours be the joy of 
knowing that you ewn one of the finest 


bicycles ever made? It will if you ask 


for this sp 


Motobike 


This is not a gift for a day or a week, 
but one you will never grow weary of. 
It makes your world a new world, and 
a bigger world, by making you the mas- 
ter of miles. Think of what this means. 
ask your 
hi model and will be 
og its long handlebars, its truss fork, its motor- 
le rear stand. Stud the photograph in detail. 
ote the clectriclight, the tank, the coaster brake, 


in every li 

Herp bicycle that can hold ihe own on say 
evemen 

pine years Your Father rode a wee 

i i ‘ou S| see it, 
at once. Look for the Columbia 
nameplate. 


Westfield Manufacturing Co. 
39 Lozier Ave. Westfield, Mass. 


Our illustrated catalog, showing Columbia 
models for boys and girls from $26. to 
$45. is yours for the asking. 


$25°9°° REWARD! 


Lost BOY, name of CALVIN McKEE, In Flor- 
ence, Colorado; latest re is from Elkhart, 
Kansas, where a boy appea and claimed to come 
from Florence; left that section for Woodward, Okla- 
homa, in September. 

Thirteen years old, but could peso readily for 
eighteen; height, 68 inches; weight, 126 pounds; 
brown eyes, dark brown curly hair; rosy cheeks. 
Was wearing long grayish-green pants patched with 


crusher hat turned down all around, tan w 
. He Is quiet, likes books, games and music 
(plays the mandolin). Send information to 


J. C. McKee, Florence, Colo., at his expense. 


Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


Wrong 


ith This Picture? 


We Will Send a Christmas Present for You to Any Boy You Name 
If You Will Solve the Puzzle. 


Here’s how you do it. Study the pic- 
ture — and thoughtfully and make 
a list of the things you can find that 
are wrong (as for instance, sunflowers 
do not grow on tops of trees). 

If you find THIRTY or more errors, 
you WIN. 

Mail the list of errors to Boys’ Lire, 
together with the name and address of 
some other boy to whom you would like 
to give a Christmas present, and state 
in whose copy of Boys’ Lire you saw this 
puzzle. 

We will send to your friend a copy of 
this big Christmas number of Boys’ Lire, 
and send him also a specially designed 
and engraved Christmas gift card, printed 
in colors, which will tell of the gift and 
bear your name as the giver. Card and 


magazine will reach him a few days be- 
fore Christmas provided correct answer is 
in the office of Boys’ Lire not later than 
December 20. 

Remember the contest closes with those 
answers that are in the Boys’ Lire office 
December 20. You need write only the 
list of errors, your own name and address, 
the name of the boy whose magazine you 
saw the puzzle in, and the name and ad- 
dress of the boy you wish to receive the 
Christmas gift and card. BE SURE 
you make clear to us which name is to 
receive the present. 

Go to it! 

Address your answer to Puzzle Editor, 
Boys’ Lirz, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


A Christmas Idea for Our “World Brotherhood” Boys 


Thousands of boys who are members of 
the “World Brotherhood of Boys,” having 
exchanged letters with other boys through 
Boys’ Lire, should remember one thing as 
the holidays approach. It is this, that 
every one of your correspondents should 
receive at least a postal card from you 
Christmas time—a word of greeting and 
good wishes. Of course it will be better 
if you write him a dandy letter, telling 
him some interesting news about yourself, 
too. Just think of thousands of Merry 
Christmas messages going out to boys all 
over the world! Do your part. Maybe 
some of your present or former corre- 
spondents will remember you then. 

Don’t forget that it takes a long time 
for mail to cross the ocean. So, get your 
Christmas greetings off early. Start them 
abroad NOW. 

Lots of boys have been writing us tell- 
ing about the friendships they have 
formed by correspondence. Read this, 
from a Wisconsin boy: 


In 1912, through the Boys’ Lire Magazine, I 
became acquainted with a young Japanese in 
Tokio. We have been enjoying a most intimate 
and uninterrupted correspondence all of this 
time, almost as intimate, in fact, as though we 
had been friends from childhood. I honestly be- 
lieve and feel that we two have formed a lasting 
life’s friendship—all thanks to the B. S. A. 


Fottow Tuese Rutes 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its posessions, or in Canada or the 
British Isles, put a two-cent stamp on it, 

If you want it to go to a boy in some other 
part of the world, put a five-cent stamp on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, seal 
the outside envelope and mail it to Boys’ Lirs, 
the Boy Scouts’ agazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, affixing adequate postage. 


It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside 
envelope the name of the country or state to 
which you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
iven free to all boys, whcther subscribers to 

ors’ Lire or not. 
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How a Water Boy Went Up 
—W ill You? 


“<6 HEN I took charge of the Carne- 

gie works at Homestead there was 
a young chap employed there as water 
boy,” said Charles M. Schwab, Chairman 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, one 
of the largest industries in the world, in 
an article published recently in the Amer- 
ican Magazine. 

“A little later he became a clerk. I had 
a habit of going over the works at unusual 
hours, to see how everything was moving. 
I noticed that no matter what time I came 
around I would find the former water boy 
hard at work. I never learned when he 
slept. 

“Now, there seemed to be nothing re- 
markable about this fellow except his in- 
dustry. The only way in which he at- 
tracted attention was by working longer 
hours and getting better results than any- 
one else. It was not long before we needed 
an assistant superintendent. The ex- 
water boy got the job. When we estab- 
lished our great armor plate department 
there was not the slightest difference of 
opinion among the partners as to who 
should be the manager. It was the youth 
with the penchant for overtime service. 

“To-day that ex-water boy, Alva C. 
Dinkey, is head of a great steel company, 
and very wealthy. His rise was predicated 
on his willingness to work as long as there 
was any work to be done. 

“If a young man entering industry were 
to ask me for advice, I would say: Don’t 
be afraid of imperiling your health by 
giving a few extra hours to the company 
that pays your salary! Don’t be reluctant 
about putting on overalls! Bare hands 
grip success better than kid gloves. Be 
thorough in all things, no matter how 
small or distasteful! The man who counts 
his hours and kicks about his salary is a 
self-elected failure.” 

Mr. Schwab, who says this, started as a 
day laborer without influence or a dollar 
to his name; now he earns at least $1,000,- 
000 a year. He knows what he is talking 
about. 

The boy who is going to succeed in busi- 
ness probably will be the boy who, having 
read this, goes back and reads it all over 
again, carefully, and remembers it. 

Are you that boy? 


Lowell’s Wireless Boys 

The scouts of Lowell, Mass., are be- 
coming successful wireless telegraphers. 
At their camp last summer they had an 
efficient station. 

The installation of the station was com- 
pleted in less than two hours, and full 
operation was begun at once. Messages 
were received from several battleships in 
Boston harbor. The correct time was re- 
ceived every night from Arlington. 

All village news sent out by the Well- 
fleet station was received, and each morn- 
ing a two-page paper was published and 
posted at the mess tent. 

The scout who was in charge of the 
station did his work with so little fuss that 
he had an issue of the paper out before 
the other scouts discovered what he was 


doing. They were incredulous until they 
had compared his news with the dailies 
from the city. 

Classes are now being formed in the 
different troops of Lowell for the study 
of telegraphy. 


BOYS! GET READY NOW FOR GREAT SPORT ALL WINTER WITH A 


BIG DICK 
RAPID FIRE MACHINE CUN 


Looks and shoots just like its big brothers on the European 
battle lines. Fires 36 shots (134in. bullet-shaped wooden slugs) 
as fast as you can turn the crank. Strong, spring action that 
never misses fire ; demolishes toy forts or knocks over toy sol- 
diers at a distance of 15 feet. 


NO POWDER-—-NO DANCER 


Just the gun for indoor war play or target practice. Nothing 
else like it. Get one now, or ask dad to give you one for Christ- 
mas, and become a member of the “Big Dick Brigade”’ with 
fifty thousand other boys. 


Price, $2.50 
Sold by all toy dealers or by parcel post direct from us. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Dept. C., Springfield, Mass. 
“Makers of the World’s Best Games” eS 


« Boys, I Know You'll 
4 Like This Cracker- 
4 jack Magazine!” 


Do you like stirring stories of adventure, sports, 
business, the movies, aviation, war, outdoor life, 
Indians? Doyou want Dan Beard to teach you wood- 
craft? Do you want to know how to make money, 
how toget strong, how to make and how to do things? 
Do you want to learn about electricity, inventions, 
science, photography, birds, dogs, poultry? Do you 
wanta real, live boys’ magazine crowded with fiction, 
pictures, humor and all the things in which you are 
interested? Well, say, can you show meany human 
boy who wouldn’t like all this? 


gives alt of in Of a 

year. Itsparkles with interest, it bubbles 
over with ideas and inspiration. Read by half a million boys. 
Why, just the stories about “Mark Tidd,’’ the funny fat boy are 
worth the subscription price. But there are from 44 to 60 b' 
pages of corking reading every month, long instalments o 
new serials, six to ten fine short stories, one hundred illustra- 
tions—all for only $1.50 a year. Tell your parents or some other 
——> friend that you want The American Boy for Christmas 
—or sen of yourown money. You'll find “the bi 
brightest, magazine in all the world’”’—just as I have. 
‘$1.50 a year 15c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
82 American Building @ Detroit, Mich, 


Unusual Trial Offer for 10c. 


Best Kodak Finishing; any size roll developed, 10c. Six 
prints free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any 
size, and 10c (stamps), for six prints. 8 x 10 Enlarge- 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 

es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 

logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 

Com t M I, full of new Sdens, plate, 
i 


helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical eces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, Large catalog 
8. Denison & Co., Dept. 18 eChicago 


ments, 25c. 
ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 42 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisementa 
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in the toy-world today, boys—the 
finest thing I ever thought out for 
you young friends of mine. 

I know that you like lots of fun, and that 
you are ambitious, too, because you want 
to be a big man in the affairs of the world 
when you grow up. 

And so, I have originated the great 
“Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering,” 
in order to give you more fun than you 
ever had before, and,.at the same time, 
to help you to develop certain abilities 
that will be of great value to you in mak- 
ing a name for yourself as a man. 

Listen! Almost all real boys are fami- 
liar with my wonderful toys—Erector, 
Briktor and the Erector Electrical Set. 
They know that Erector is the finest toy 
in the world for boys who hope to be 
world-famous engineers some day—for 
boys who are looking forward to the time 
when their names will be known all over 
the world because of their wonderful abil- 
ity in constructing great bridges, magnifi- 
cent ships and marvelous machinery. 

They also know that Briktor is just the 
thing for the youthful architect—for the 
boy who sees 
visions of him- 
self as a great 
architect, in the 
days to come, 
planning and 
constructing 
building - mas- 
terpieces, struc- 
,tures like the 
famous Wool- 
worth Tower, the Singer Building and the 
inagnificent Grand Central R. R. Terminal 
Building in New York City. 

And they know, too, that the Erector Elec- 
trical Set is the most fascinating and most edu- 


cational toy that a boy can have who me to 
be a future electrical expert, like those electrical 
wizards of today—Edison, Marconi, Steinmetz 
and Tesla. All three—Erector, Briktor and the 
Erector Electrical Set—are the greatest toys in 
the world today, boys,—and now, in order that 
they will give boys more fun and be more valu- 
able to them than ever before, I am offering to 
boys, who own any one or all of them, free mem- 


Ts is the biggest and greatest idea 


Get Free Membapip i 


Bo J “Gilbert Institt@Er 
- Win the Degtregof ‘ 


“Erector Expert Engineer” and “Erector MateEng 


Diplomas, Great Honors and Valuable Prizes foryis Rez 


bership in the great “Gilbert Institute of Erector 
Engineering.” 


Just think! This Institute will confer on 
boys who show ability in the use of Erector. 
Briktor or-the Erector Electrical Set as well 
as other qualities that count for success, 
Three Degrees, Handsome Diplomas, suitable 
for framing, and Valuable Prizes. 

THE FIRST DEGREE— 
. “Erector Engineer” 
THE SECOND DEGREE— 
“Erector Expert Engineer” 
THE THIRD DEGREE— 
“Erector Master Engineer” 


The Valuable Awards Given to 
Boys Who Win the Third Degree 


(1) A handsome diploma ready for framing, 
conferring upon you the Degree and Ti 
of “Erector Engineer.” 

(2) A beautiful, gold “E. M. E.” Fraternity 
Pin which you can wear on your coat, so 
that everyone will know of your ability. 


(3) A salaried position with The A. C. Gilbert 
Co., during the holiday season, following 
your winning the “Third Degree.” This 
position is with our Demonstration Corps, 
and will pay you a salary of $10.00 per week 
for three weeks, with an extra commission 
on total sales. 

(4) A recommendation, signed, for a position 
with any firm, indicating that you are the 
type of i- who is sure to make good, 
who has won highest standing in the “Gil- 
bert Institute of Erector Engineering.” 

It will, of course, be necessary for you to 
secure the First Degree Diploma of “EREC- 
TOR: Engineer” before trying for the Second 
Degree Diploma, and the Second Degree Di- 
ploma before trying for the Third and High, 
est Degree Diploma. i 

You can secure the First Degree by doing 
any one of the following three things: 

1) Send me a_ photograph or drawing of an 

acceptable Erector model with or without 

id me a photograph or wing an 
acceptable Briktor model. 


(3) Send me a photograph showing that Get t 

know how to put ether a motor, he jjitute 

rts of wh‘ch are in uded in the Erecter |Fill © 
trical Set. 

Get busy right now! Do one of the aboys § ™° 
things and I will make youg bea 
member of the “Gilbert Institute of Erectep 25 
Engineering,” send you the handsome “Erector 
Engineer Diploma, and a Certificate telli ( 
ust what to do in order to secure the 
ighest Degree—“Erector Expert Engineer,” 


WONDERFUL FUN BUILDING §TE! 


Toy Like tru 


You have no idea what great fun you ar{aissin 


Erector. 
_ First, like the world’s great engineers, youjan th 
it is a giant skyscraper, a wonderful susp b 


dredge, a lifting crane, a threshing machinega cng 
things that can be built with Erector. 

Then, you start work. Piece, by piece, you§ Ere 
piste in position, adding steel girders her th 
ase plates, steel hubbed wheels, angle irom shaf 
pinions, gears, nuts and bolts, untilyar 
is finished—ready for the motor which comeffith 1 
sets, and that lifts 200 pounds when properlypared 
Think of the fun! And how proud you wilftto s 
the results of your ability to your parents @ frie 
Boys, it’s the greatest sport in the worldSfell 
parents you want Erector for Christmas! 
There’s no other toy in the world like Erfar! 


Be Sure To Get Erector Becausilt F 
These Big Exclusive Advanties: 


1—It is the only acutal, structural steel to} 
2—It contains every essential engineering 3 
3-—It is the only construction toy with inffeckin 
for building square columns, 
4—It has most parts for building largest | str: 
s—It has big, reinforced, steel wheels, groov#and | 
engineering purpose. Z 
6—Sturdy electric motor that will lift 200\punds, 
geared, comes with most sets. * 
7—Three, big illustrated manuals showingWwer 5s 
sands of models you can build. ™ 
8—Free membership in the “Gilbert Instit@of E 
ing” with an opportunity to win Diplomas a other 
5,000 


as to compete in the Erector rize Co . 
Note the photograph of the “Famous —tl 
Erector set made. Contains hundreds of suc 


irons, pinions, transmission gears, wheels, an 
etc., etc., the big, strong motor and 
ardwood cabinet. Price, $5.00. (Canada, $7- 


Alfred C. Gilbert, President THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 


PY 
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stititel Erector Engineering” 
“Erector Engineer,” 
MateEngineer.” Handsome 
s foryn Read every word of this, Boys! 


)Get the complete story of the “Gilbert In- 
x i tute of Erector Engineering!” 

ill out the coupon which appears at lower 

ight-hand corner of this page; mail it back 

ual me, and I will send you your free copy of 


beautiful book which tells all about it, as 
fell as the valuable rewards. 


AC. President 

nest | The A. Gilbert Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
NG 


ERESTING MODELS WITH 


dructural Steel’’ 


ce ar zc boys, if you don’t own a set of 


$, youjan the model you want to build—whether 
susp bridge, a an aeroplane, a 
achine,a engine or any one of the thousands of 


Erector 
s herdad there, 
le irom shaftin 
untilyar mode 
comefrith most 
oper! yrared. 

u wilt to show 
ents @ friends! 
world Sfell your 


Has 

fan : 

el to 

ring 

th intlocking edged girders 


gest hy strongest models. 
groo vi) and hubbed for every 


t 200\punds, when properly 


wing wer soo.of the thou- 


istit"of Erector Engineer- 
jas aflother awards as well 
Co 

us ’—the most popular 
of such as long and shart irders, angle 
els, and bolts, rods, crank shafting, brace 
¥ dautiful instruction book. In a handsome, 
» 


Valuable Prizes to Boys Who 
Build the Best Models 


The First Prizes are a hand t bil 


shown below, and a beautiful Shetland “Pony. Other 
prizes are Motorcycles, Bicycles, Can Camping 

other valuable gifts. 


Louis boy—won the 
first prize of the au- 
last year, 


ty an 

yourself this year? 

Send ograph 
or drawing of your models along with 
entry blank. 
eac of my great magazine for 


“ERECTOR TIPS” 


“Erector Tips’ is full of articles 
that real boys like. Tells about great 
athletic achievements, to do 


properly filled 
One of these entry blanks is included ¥ 


magic tricks, etc. 

Contains grippi and _ thrilling 
ed you. in- 


Also kee 
“about the “Gilbert Insti- 
tute of Erector Engineering,” the 
Diplomas and awards. 
d for free sample Copy. 


“The Toy for Young Architects” 


Hello, Boys! Here’s the new toy that is the sensa- 
tion of the year—that is making the biggest kind of a 
hit with boys who own Erector or any other construction 


toy set. 

With Brik-tor, you can 
make the construction hen 
models that you build loc 
absolutely real. 

Let us suppose you have 
just built a skyscraper = 
our construction toy set. 


Brik-tor set, and add the 
foundation, walls, roof and 
the sidewalk with steel 
ricks in beautiful color- 
combinations. And you even 
the windows and 


,. you will be able 
to build a whole town complete—a town that will look 
absolutely true to life—its factory, church, theatre, 
home, bridge, etc.—if you get Briktor to add to your 
Erector or any “her construction 

the wonderful Briktor r} at your dealer’s today! 
Write for descriptive leaflet! Pri ce $3. 00 (Canada $7.50.) 


| 


Here’s My Latest and Greatest Toy for Boys ! 


Surprise your friends with your mnewindes of elec- 
— and — a do more than a hundred intensely 
teresti experiments that will open their 


on with wonder 


ERECTOR 
ELECTRICAL SET 


With this marvelous new 
though it’s really more than 
toy, you will 
your own motor that w te 
and backward, and con- 
trol its speed so that you may 

perfectly your Erector 
models, mechan- 


The wonderful 
big book contain- 
ing an elemen- 
tary course in 
electricity, which 
comes with each 
~ will show you how to build your motor, make mag- 
nets, wire door bells and ¢é! construct 
switches, and do more than 100 my ing electrical 
experiments. 

You’ll have the finest kind of fun! Who knows but 
talent and that by playing 


ough study of electricity and become famous id a man 
Volta, Tesla, Steinmetz 

Biggest value for the money. Containin one 

parts for building a strong motor, all parts multi- 


geared motor, reverse and control switches, and a fine 
assortment of other first — electrical apparatus. 

Ask your dealer today the wonderful 
Erector Electrical Set. Canada, $7.50. 


A Word to Parents 


I urge all Mothers and Fathers to interest their 
boys in this movement, because it will afford the.u 
a great deal‘of wholesome fun, and encourage them 
to do things for themselves. 


Because of the educational nature of Gilbert Toys, 
a boy’s thoughts and actions -are directed along 
constructive lines while he plays. His impression- 
able mind learns that real comes through 
creating and not destroying. 


Encourage your boy to go after the First Degree 
Diploma of ‘Erector Engineer.” 


| THE A. c GILBERT CO., 

: 128 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please Rate x free the Nov. issue of your boys’ maga- 
“How to Be 


NY, 128 Fox Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Street 


+ 
y= 
5 
prizes, boys! Gard- 
ner Grote—a_ St. 7) = 
\3 
<=> 
it to him. Will 
you bring this hon- i 
4 ical toys, electric | 
§ 
_ ERECTOR. ana 
doors with the finely litho- 
find. in your Brik-tor set. 2 : ae 
Can’t you see the great 
' 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 


Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
tain wireless telegraph sta- 


instru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 

er book. Do not wait. 


Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in ‘plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Modical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 


IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York: Chicago: St. Louis: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


1 00 COMPLETE ELECTRIC POCKET 
6 FLASH LIGHT FOR 25 CENTS 


Simple, Handy, Durable and Useful. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 

It will 

give an 

=-- ordinary 

= inter- 

mittent 

service 

of from 

4 to 6 
weeks, 

Safer, Cheaper, Handier and Cleaner 

than tches. 
Sample complete light 25 cents, extra 
battery 15 cents, extra bulb 10 cents. 


SUNLIGHT ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
453 Broome St., NEW YORK. 


Wireless and 
Your Boy 


If your boy likes to experi- 
ment with wireless, you can 
give him toys, which hinder 
his progress—perhaps keep him 
from developing a valuable 
livelihood. Or,—you can give 

real wireless apparatus 
and help him get training 
that may equip him for a 
successful career. 
Brandes Superior 
Head Set is a real professional set, sold at a price 
within means of the average ‘ 


Cc. BRANDES, Inc., 
Room 816, 32 Union Square New York, N. Y. 


BRANDES 


The Receivers with Matched Tone 


Me pegs of boys and young men 
all over the United States are experi- 
menting with wireless and have wireless 
stations of their own. And there is noth- 
ing in the way of your becoming one of 
these wireless fellows too, and every rea- 
son why you could be one. 

A wireless set is easy to make, easy to 
put up, and easy to operate. If you have 
a fairly good receiving set you will be in 
direct touch with other wireless stations at 
all hours of the day and night. 

In this chapter I shall tell how the ap- 
paratus is made, but you can buy all of it 
ready made, and it will not cost you much 
more than if you built it yourself, while 
you will be far more apt to succeed in 
your first attempts to catch messages out 
of the air and to shoot them out into the 
surrounding space. 

What a Wireless Station Consists of— 
There are three main parts to every wire- 
less station and these are: (1) the aerial; 
(2) the sender, and (8) the receiver. 
When sending messages the sender (or 
transmitter, as it is called), is connected 
with the aerial by means of a switch, called 
an aerial switch, and when receiving, the 
receiver (or receptor, as it is sometimes 
called), is connected with the aerial by 


Figure 2. Aerial installed in position. 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 
Author of “The Book of Wireless,” “The Book of Magic,"’ etc. 


throwing the handle of the aerial, switch 
the other way. 

How to Put Up an Aerial—tThe aerial 
is formed of two or three wires strung be- 
tween two high places, insulated at each 
end, and with a wire leading from them 
to your sending and receiving 

Almost any kind of wire can used 
for the pais § but if the stretch is a long 
one it must have considerable tensile 
strength; that is, it must not draw out 
easily. Aluminum wire is the cheapest 
that you can buy for aerials. No. 14 alu- 
minum wire has about 250 feet to the 
pound, and costs about 60 cents a pound. 

There- is a twined copper wire on the 
market that is made up of seven strands, 
or separate small wires, which when 
twisted together is the same size as No. 14 
gauge solid wire. This wire costs $1.00 

r 100 feet, or $9.00 per 1,000 feet. 

yhere the stretch is very long, No. 14 
strenoid phosphor bronze wire should be 
used, for this connects the currents easily 
and yet has great strength. 

Before you buy the wire, measure the 
distance between the barn and the house, 
or between the two points wherever you 
intend to instal it, and then gét enough 
wire to make two lengths with 50 feet 


‘Make This Motor Yourself! 


Fun and instruction. We supply all 
perfect parts. You easily make a mo- 
tor that runs at high speed on 1 cell. 
3x3%x4”" mounted. Postpaid, $1.40. 
Ask for it for Christmas. 
THE DIERICHS CO. 
Dept. L, Box 58 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\ 
Figure 8. Wireless receiver connections. (A) Detector. 
Head Telephone Receiver. 


GROUND WRE 


(B) Tuning Coil. (C) 
(D) Baby Knife Switch. 


Make Your Own Wireless Set! 

Continental Telegraph Codes. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best value 
you will ever buy. 
| Send for Our New 
| 
— 
4 | ©) 
Spe 
robe 7 = back BRASS FING 
4 But dot ake a 8 tc for Catalog aor © “ND PLATE 
| 
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added to it to serve as the leading-in wire. 
Next get two sticks of wood about 1 
inch thick, three inches wide, and 4 to 5 
feet long, for the spreaders which keep the 
wires apart, and bore a % inch hole 1 
inch from each end and a 11% inch hole 8 
inches from each end as shown in Fig. 1. 
Get four electrose ball insulators (they 
cost 25 cents each) see Fig. 1, and fasten 
one to each end of each spreader, as 
shown in Fig. 1, with pieces of wire. Lay 
these spreaders on the ground as far apart 
as the aerial is to be long, cut off two 
wires to the right length and twist the end 
of each wire to the eye of an insulator. 
Twist the ends of a piece of wire 10 
feet long to the ends of the aerial wire and 
to the middle of the wire loop twist another 


E 
Fig. 1. Wireless Aerial « 


(A) Spreaders—4_ or 5 ft. x 3” x 1”. (B) 
Rope supports. (C) Electrose ball insulators. 
(D) Aerial wires. (E) . Leading-in wire, 
soldered to aerials. 
length of wire which forms the leading-in 
wire, that is, the wire that leads in through 
the window and connects the aerial with 
your instruments. Solder all the joints. 

Through the ¥ inch holes in the spread- 
ers tie or splice a piece of rope to make a 
loop, and to the loop tie another length 
of rope, all of which is shown in Fig. 1. 
Now raise the aerial to the house-top and 
to the barn or tree, and make the ends of 
the ropes fast. One thing you must be 
careful to do in putting up an aerial is 
to keep the wires from touching anything 
except, of course, the insulators. The in- 
stalled aerial is shown in Fig. 2. 

The leading-in wire is run from the 
outside of the house through a porcelain 
insulator (it costs 10 cents) which is set 
in a hole bored through the window sash. 
A regular leading-in insulator made of 
electrose can be bought for about $1.00. 

The ground—After you have put up 
your aerial the next thing to do is to make 
a good ground, This is easily done if you 
have water or gas pipes in your house 
for then all you have to do is scrape the 
pipe clean and bright at any convenient 
place and fasten a ground clamp, as shown 
in Fig. 3, to it. Screw a wire to the clamp 
and run it to your apparatus. 

If there are no water or gas-pipes, 
drive a piece of iron pipe about 6 feet 
long into the ground where it will strike 
moist earth. - And this makes a fairly 
good ground. Put a ground clamp on the 
upper end and connect a wire to it as I 
have just described. The ground wire need 
not be insulated in any way. 

How to Make the Receiving Apparatus 
—As a matter of sequence the sender 
should come first but there are lots of 
stations that are fitted out with an aerial 
and a receiver only. There are several 
reasons for this: one is that with a receiv- 
ing apparatus you can listen-in, as the op- 
erators call it, and hear what all the other 
stations have to say, and, if you live within 
a few hundred miles of any of the great 
government stations you can get the cor- 
rect time of day every noon, free of charge. 

Again, with a receiving apparatus you 
do not need a license to operate your sta- 
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<=> JUST PERFECTED! 


Wireless 
Station 


Why not 
purchase the 
unassembled parts of this 
station for $5.25. You can pur- 
chase the unassembled parts of any of our stations. 


Send stamp for our large catalog “L,” of remarkable oalues 
The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N. Y- 


TIME SIGNAL RECEIVING STATION 
$12.50 


complete 
as shown 


Consists of our reliable receiving transformer, 8” 
loading coil, Galina detector and watch case buzzer. 
Mahogany finish, metal parts nickel plated. 

Send stamp Nee circular “L” 
Reliable Radio Co., 70 Murray Street, New York 


PLANT JUNIOR MOTOR 


Boys, this is a compound electric 
either way, will give 
boy world of fun 

knowledge 
magnets. Operates on 2 
batteries. Price, 75 cents. 
Special club prices. 


J. A. PLANT & CO. ; 
1065 Capital Ave. Ext. Hartford, Conn. 


THE, BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE). 


OU may have seen several wireless catalogs, 
\ but until you own a copy of the 80-page book 
published by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
have missed one of the finest books of its kind. 
Printed on high grade paper and illustrated with fine 
halftones. Filled with money saving bargains 
in wireless equipment. Every amateur, experi- 
menter, school, university or laboratory needs 
this book. Write today for your copy. 

for Wireless Catalog No. 8411B. 
Bargains in High Grade Receivers. 
Many different types of receivers illustrated in 
this book. Wecan save you money on these 
and other wireless needs. All our appara- 
tus is of guaranteed quality, and must give 
u satisfaction. ‘ 
und every penny you may have paid us for it. 


Sears, Roebuck 


you 


Ask 


If it fails to do so, we re- 


and Co. Chi 


les p 

for our big 
1917 catalog of Bicycles, Tircs 
and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you, Also 
particulars of our great new to deliver you express 
prepaid a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free trial 

without a cent ex 

can ma. 


for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low 
Also much useful bicycle oe ~— for it, 

you. Noonee'secan 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No onee'secan 
terms. You cannotafford to buy a bicycle, tires orsundries 


out first learnt; hat 
MEAD GYCLE GO., Dept. 417, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAK-A-LITE 


) Battery Attachment 
Makes a Portable Electric 
Light out of any Dry Cell. 
ectric Bulb to any ad- 
dress for ......... coe 35¢ 
Mfd. and Sold by W. A. HARVEY 
Burr Building, SCRANTON, PA. 


LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and 


Engraving. A fine trade commanding a good sal- 


ary, and your services are alwaysin 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
BradJey Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog 


BOYS 
Build a Real Automobile 


THE AUTO JUNIOR 


You can build it with the aid of our 


plans and specifications. They give de- 
tails and a description of every also 
directions for making them and assemb- 
ling. car for the whole family. Every 
Scout troop should build one. as elec- 
tric lights and horn, 28x3-inch tires and 
carries three passengers. Here is your 
chance to own a big strong auto that will 
carry you anywhere. Send stamp for 
descriptive matter. 
THE PLAN BUREAU 

Century Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


SEND TODAY FOR THIS FREE 
CATALOG OF WIRELESS APPARATUS 
wireless 
| 3 7 
f wer 
= Free on Request. caso. | 
a You 
| ANGER. 3ODAYS 
| | (N\A) 
| LIT 
LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL ERS 
| CHOICE OF 94 STYLES in the es line sete 
of “Ranger”’ Bicycles, shown in full color in our big new Wha 
Catalogue, Thereareeighty-three (83) others. also, shown 
| 

' 
| 
=) CTY 
cy, 
J] Az 
Pat. Applied fo 
: 
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Selling to the Million 


| WHEN OF THE | 
MAN’s A MAN| 


A Real Western Novel 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting — The spirit | 
|| of the story—for man or woman—the beauty of 
| binding, the author’s illustrations and decorations 


combine to make “When a Man’s a Man” supreme 
for Christmas giving. 


What the Critics Are Saying 


Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, 
wholesome life of the West. 

San Francisco Chronicle: The persons in the narrative are flesh and blood. 
| Philadelphia Press: Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year, 
Spokane Chronicle: He never has written a better or cleaner story. 

Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man’’ full measure, pressed 
}| down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 
Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 


By Harold Bell Wright 


To.... 
== AND MAY YOU 
ENJOY THIS 
OF MANHOO 


WHEN 
AMANS A MAN 


is MY GOOD WISH 


Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published, wrap- 
ped with special slip, 
in Christ- 


Other Novels by the Same 
—The Winning of bara Worth—Their Yesterdays 
Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 


gem that wil ive” he Uncrowned King Leather $1.00 


Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books have been sold 
Me nh heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 


Becks al FREE 


books of other publishers. We supply the largest number of 
public, private and school libraries and individuals with all 


tion, while if you have a pga apparatus 
you must pass a government examination. 
||Another reason why receiving sets are 
more ‘wap than sending sets is because 
with the former you can receive messages 
from the big vernment stations over 
hundreds of mi es, while with a sending 
set of the largest size the government will 
allow you to use, you cannot send farther 
than 100 miles at most, and usually not 
more than 25 miles. 

And finally, you can make or buy a 


| |complete receiving set for from $5.00 to 
|| |$10.00, while a sending set costs from 
| |$25.00 to $100.00. For these reasons I 


shall tell you about the receiver first. 
The simplest kind of a wireless receiver 


mas giving — at all Lene stores; | 
| |that it can be screwed down to the base 


Books Are Sold Everywhere | 


| The Eyes of the World |) 


Author | 
| That Printer of Udell’s—The Senet of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews | 


Cloth 50 Cents | 


We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, over 25,000 ! 


their books. Our service is quick and Dontiotyines. Write for catalog today. A postcard willbringit. | 


|| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
bade w. President 


231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO || 
Hi long through the hole and screw a nut 


CARDS 


| 


CLASSY CLASS PINS 


Attract attention, excite admiration. De- 
sign, workmanship, high grade. 


No. 192, two colors, mel, 
oe each, $2 doz. ; 
Z. 


Tell 
tickled 
you an 


would 
Id St. Nick “Wrought 


ters and date, ores 


The w: that’s | oat, lik That has 
a5 wagon that’s bu e an 0. 


steel tires. 
that every boy who has ever seen 
anything to get. 

Why not do thie s 


wagon that goes like the wind and 
would do almost 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


NEW OFF after aed read the books, you can leave them where 
o 

Scout Supply Catalog || 

of the WRITE TODAY 
Felt P t fi mes wagon 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA F REE— stating, which 

uto- 


200 Fifth Avenue: New York Buffalo Sled Co., Schenck NAY. 


with which you can receive messages is 
made up of a detector, a tuning coil and a 
head telephone receiver. 

To make a detector, like the one shown 
in Fig. 8A, saw a block of wood % inch 
thick, 2 inches wide, and three inches long 
for the base. Cut a piece of sheet brass 
or tin 114 inches square and drill a 1/16 
inch hole in each of its three corners so 


and a ¥%& inch hole in the other corner 
and through the base so that a binding 
post can be screwed on. 

Saw off with a hack-saw a piece of brass 
tube ¥% inch or % inch in diameter and 


screw in a round headed machine screw 
and solder the ring to the brass plate. 
Put a crystal of silicon in the cup and 
tighten up the screw to hold it in contact 
with the brass ring. 

Cut from a brass rod % inch in diameter 
a piece 1 inch long; drill a % inch hole 
through it near one end and a 1% inch hole 
in the opposite end and tap out each one 
to fit an 8/32 machine screw. Cut a brass 
{jor a tin strip 4, inch wide and 11% inches 
long and drill a % inch hole in each end; 


| % inch long; drill and thread a hole in it, 


and drill the holes clear through the wood. 
Push two machine screws through the 


| lay it on the hose near the left hand end 


holes from the bottom of the base; over 


|| |the ends of these slip the brass strip and 


screw the brass post to the screw. 
Get an electrose handle (cost 4 cents). 
Slip a % inch machine screw 11% inches 


on tight to keep it from slipping; through 
the other end drill a 1/82 inch hole and 
put the screw in the brass post. File a 
print on a piece of phosphor bronze wire 
inch in diameter and 21, inches long 
and slip the blunt end into the hole in the 
end of the screw and solder it there. Bend 
the wire as shown in Fig. 8, so that the 
sharp point will rest on the crystal of 
silicon and your detector is ready to be 
hooked up. A fairly detector ready 
made can be bought for about $1.50. 
The next thing to make is a tuning coil. 
Saw out two wooden cheeks % inch thick 
and three inches square. Have a wood 
turner turn a stick of well seasoned wood 
2 inches in diameter and 7%, inches lon 
and wind on it one layer of No. 22 blac 
enameled wire. When all of the turns of 
wire are on, ore the insulation off the 
whole length of the layer 14 inch wide at 
the top so that the spring on the slider 
will make good contact with each turn of 
wire. Then screw the cheeks to the wooden 
core with its layer of wire. 
The slider is made of a block of wood, 
or hard rubber, 14 inch wide, 1% inch high 


THIS ADD FOR YOUR DAD 
Send a Postal Card and have me send you a booklet de- 
scribing my new SLIDE RULE. It will add and subtract 
numbers as well as multiply and divide them besides work 
Merchants Rule inter- 
cost selling — the thing free 
on 2, 


est, 
£0. West 24 "Chicago 1515 Mascaic Temple, Chicago. 
Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


bl 
ail kinds of problems. vice free. Want or boys? 


Ris 


SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in LA. 8S. Expert Ad- 
2 Times Building, New York, or 


and ¥ inch long. Cut or file a groove in 
it 8/16 inch wide. Fasten a strip of spring 
rass ¥, an inch wide at one end and taper 


it down to 4% inch wide at the other end 
(Continued on page 46) 
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“ CRACKERJACKS"’—ALL! 


Billy Topsail, M. D. 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


THIS IS BETTER YET! The latest of the 
“Billy Topsail’ books is a fascinating tale 
of adventure, with “Dr. Luke of the Labra- 
dor,”” whose prototype, every one knows, is 
Dr. Grenfell. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


Boy Scout Crusoes 
By EDWIN C. BURRITT 


YOU KNOW THIS ONE! An adventure 
tale of the South Seas which will take its 


place in the boy’s heart next to “Robinson 
“Treasure Island.” Illustrated, 
net, $1.25. 


Billy Burns of Troop 5 
By I. T. THURSTON 


STILL BETTER! A crackerjack story for 
boys of all ages, which gets its gait from 
the opening page. One round after another 
interesting adventures. Illustrated, net, 


At All Booksellers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Avenue 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
A Boy Scout’s life and adventures 
on a newspaper. Colored illustra- 
tion by Frank T. Merrill. 320 pages. 

$1.00 net. 

A rattling newspaper story with 
Peanut as the central character—he 
who has figured so prominently in the 
author’s four Boy Scout books. 


The organization and management of a mod- 
ern newspaper is carefully portrayed, devel- 
oping the principles of loyalty and service 
which animates the best reporters, and Pea- 
nut, applying the principles learned 

Boy Scout work, shows his mettle. 


The title of the other books 
of this series are 5 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERKSHIRE 
THE BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
DISMAL SWAMP 
BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


BOY SCOUTS OF THE 
WILDCAT PATROL 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


A story of American Boy Scouts 
m Mexico Full of action, ex- 
citement and humor 


THE NORFOLK BOY SCOUTS 
Write for sllustrated booklet de- 
scribing the newest and 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 


New York 


Mention Bors’ Lire in answering advertisements 


Billy Bookworm 


Says:— 


Our 
troop had one that was the best ever. 


ALK about your camp fires! 


It happened this way. I had so many 
books to review for this month I just 
couldn’t read them all. So I said, “Here’s 
where I beat Huck Finn’s stunt of getting 
the boys to paint the fence.” I wrote the 
names of all the boys in our troop in each 
book and so started a circulation library, 
telling the fellows to pass the books around 
to one another as fast as they could. 
After some weeks, we had a camp fire and 
I am putting down here as well as I can 
what happened. 


Cracxinc Goon Scour Srories. 


The first book we talked about were the 
boy scout stories. There was a big bunch 
of them. I guess the authors are all wise 
as to how many there are of us scattered 
all over the country. “Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol’ was the one we liked best. 
There was one big noise when I mentioned 
it. Everybody voted it the best story that 
had ever been in Boys’ Lirt. I said, “How 
About ‘The Boy Scout Crusoes??” Some 
of them said, “Well, maybe it was as good 
but it sure was no better.” 

Then there was “Peanut—Cub Repor- 
ter.”?, We liked that a whole lot because 
it tells what a scout can do when he grows 
up and into business. “Peanut” made 
good, all right, and he had a good many 
exciting experiences doing it. “Peanut,” 
you know, was that funny kid in those 
scout books written by an author whose 
name is Eaton. A good many of the fel- 
lows were enthusiastic about “Black- 
beard’s Island.”* The island is off the 
coast of South Carolina and was used 
years. ago by Blackbeard as a place of 
meeting for his pirates. The scouts found 
an old chart and with it “hit the trail” to 
find some gold thought to be buried there. 
They found—oh, something—and proved 
themselves good scouts. 

Most of us had read “The Scoutmaster 
of Troop 5,” so “Billy Burns of Troop 
5” * pleased us very much. Shorty Sim- 
mons said he liked it because it was all 
so natural like. “It tells about a lot of 
things that could happen to any live troop 
that’s on the job,” said he. 
Bricky Jones, “that’s the kind of story 
‘The Norfolk Boy Scouts’® is. The clever 
way those scouts tracl:ed that fellow that 
ran away from home makes as good read- 
ing as any detective story I ever read.” 

A good many of our troop had seen the 
movie, “The Making of a Boy Scout,” and 
all who had, said that “Drake of Troop 
1” *° was just bully. Drake was the same 
kind of a “tough guy” as Tom Slade. Be- 


Strong of the Wolf Patrol. By William Hey- 


(Appleten. ) 
Eaton. (Wilde.) 


eanut—Cub Reporter. By W. P. 
3. Blackbeard’s Island. By Rupert 8. Holland. (Lip- 


pincott. ) 

4. of Troop 5. By Ida T. Thurston. 
ell. 

5. Norfolk Boy Scouts. By Marshall D. Jenkins. (Ap- 


6. Drake of Troop 1. By Isabelle Hornabrook, (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) 


“Yes,” said 


Select your Christmas books 

from this list of splendid 

Each is interest- 

exciting, informative 
wholesome. 


BRAVE DEEDS OF 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 
By Philip Alexander Bruce 
A collection of thrilling tales of South- 
ern heroes, based on actual occurrences. 
Other Books in This Series 


BRAVE DEEDS OF AMERICAN SAILORS 
By Robert B. Duncan 


BRAVE DEEDS OF REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS 


By Robert B. Duncan 
BRAVE DEEDS OF UNION SOLDIERS 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Each volume 


handsomely printed, 
bound and illustrated. $1.50 net per 
volume. 


George W. Orton’s New Book 
BOB HUNT IN CANADA 


Dr. Orton is as good a story-teller as 
he is an athletic coach. A _ splendid 
abd of roughing it in the nadian 


Also by Dr. Orton 
Bob Hunt at Camp Pontiac 
Bob Hunt, Senior Camper 
Each illustrated, $1.00 net per volume. 


HISTORIC EVENTS OF 
COLONIAL DAYS 
By Rupert S. Holland 
An absorbing book, describing the 
most dramatic episodes in coloni 
history. 
Also by Mr. Holland 
Historic “Adventures Historic Inventions 
Historic Boyhoods Historic Girthoods 
Historic Poems and Ballads 
Historic Heroes of Chivalry 
Each illustrated, $1.50 net per volume. 


ANIMAL 


“By Clarence Hawkes 


‘ Wonderfully exciting and 

informative stories of ani- 

Z mals. Each is a genuine 

romance. 

Titles as follows: 

coat (The Beaver) 

Bruin (The _ Bear 

Wilderness bog Crne welt: 

King of the Thundering Herd . 

Piebald, King Bronchos The 

Each illustrated, $1.25 net per volume. 
The set, 6 volumes, in box $7.50 net. 


THE WASHINGTON 
SQUARE CLASSICS 


The best edition of these Classics at 
any price. Be sure to ask for the 
Washington Square edition. 

The Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Treasure Isiand ( 


tures in Wonderland. and 
lig - the Looking Glass (Carroll). 
Robinson Crusoe (De Foe). 
Kidnapped (Stevenson). 
The Swiss Family Robinson (Wyss). 
Printed in large, clear t 
€ ‘ype on fine 

paper. Illustrated in pn $1.00 ard 
per volume. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Publishers 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The event you’ve been waiting for is here! 
The Boy Scouts Year Book for 1916 is ready for 
you! Bigger than ever, with more stories, more 
articles, more pictures and more contributors. A 
library in itself—packed from cover to cover with 
the things you are most anxious to know and read. 
Order your copy NOW, before your bookseller is 
compelled to teil you he is out of stock. 


HERE ARE ONLY A 
FEW OF THE IN- 
TENSELY INTEREST - 
ING ARTICLES 


Scout Executives, 
Scout Leaders and 
Scout Masters all 


Scouts 

It is prepared and 
edited by Walter P. 
McGuire, editor of 
Boys’ Life, and 
Franklin K. Math- 
iews, Chief Scout 
brarian, and pub 
lished under the di- 
rect supervision of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


; Quirk 
If hop Mase 
U.S.N. 
R. E. Peary 
ritchard 
Sha: 


. David Starr Jordan 
"pers {Edward F. Croker 
Wallace 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


AS BIG AS THREE 

ORDINARY BOOKS 
We can't begin to tell you all 
that the Boy Scouts Year Book 
contains. But when you get 
your copy—and look through 
it—you will find surprise after 
surprise awaiting you — not 
only in the number of different 
stories and articles, but in the 
interesting manner in which 
they are written, in the wide 
variety of subjects covered, 
and in the almost unlimited 
source of information they will 
be to you. There isn’t a dry 
page in the book—nor one 
that will fail to arouse your in- 
terest and hold it until you 
have read every word of it. 


Dozens of pictures with many in color, and colored inlay 


on cover. 


Price, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. 


8 inches square, 1144 inches thick. Bound in blue with 
gold stamping. 


A HELP AND A NECES- 
SITY TO EVERY SCOUT 
The Boy Scouts Year Book 
has become as important to 
the scout as the daily news- 
paper is to the business man. 
Without it you are depriving 
yourself of countless pleasant 
and profitable hours. It will 
make you a better scout—and 
a better boy. It will amuse 
you, help you, instruct you, 
inspire you and thrill you. 
Order your copy to-day. Any 
bookseller can supply you, or 
you may order direct from the 
publishers. Don’t delay, for 
the sooner you get it, the 
more time you will have to 
enjoy it. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA BY 
D.APPLETON & COMPANY 355 WEST 32 STREET NEW YORK 


fore he became a scout he used to turn in 
false fire alarms. Once he did that and 
two of the finest horses of the department 
were killed. But when he became a scout 
he cut out all that sort of thing. 


Asovutr Tram Brazers. 


Everybody started to talk at once when 
I mentioned “With Sam Houston in 
Texas.”* “It is the best of all. The Trail 
Blazers Series,” some one said. Then some 
one else said, “It is not as good as ‘Buffalo 
Bill of the Overland traii.” ” And so one 
after another argued thai he liked some one 
of the books best of all. To hear us talk 
about that “Trail Blazers Series” you would 
have thought we were having a rough house. 
Finally, we all agreed that the book about 
“Sam Houston” was one great, big thrill- 
ing, exciting story and just the book to 
read now because it tells so much about 
the early days of Texas and the fights 
with Mexico. 


More Aursneter Booxs. 


Of course, everybody was glad they had 
had a chance to read Altsheler’s last two 
books in his “Civil War Series.” In the 
first book “Shades of the Wilderness,” ° 
Altsheler tells, how Harry Kenton, the 
hero of the other stories, got mixed up in 
Richmond in a dangerous mystery. Dick 
Mason in the “Tree of Appomattox” ° 
saw service with Sheridan in the valley 
of Virginia. In both of the books, some 
of the great battles of the Civil War are 
described and Altsheler has a way of tell- 
ing such things that makes you get all ex- 
cited as you read about them. 

It came out, as we talked about those 
books that about everybody had the same 
thought when they finished reading them. 
They wondered if Altsheler would stop 
writing now that he had finished this 
series. Not any of us, though, had long 
to wonder about it for soon there came 
along “The Hunters of the Hills,” * which 
is to be the first of his new series describ- 
ing the French and Indian War. In the 
first book, the story is laid in New York 
State, and the chief characters are Robert 
Lenox and his friend Tayoga, a full- 
blooded Indian. There are many battles 
between a good many Indian tribes in 
which the heroes of the books share. They 
seem to be constantly in peril but by 
strategy and fierce fighting always escape. 
[The second of this series, “The Shadow 
of the North,” begins in this issue of 
Boys’ Lire.—Editor] 


Awnotuer Inpray Srory. 


Another Indian story the fellows Fog 
excited about was “The Trail of the 
hawk Chief.” “ Talk about hair-breadth 
escapes and thrilling moments and “scal 
ins.” I thought we would have one right 
there. It was most as bad as a fight 
for so many wanted to talk about some- 
thing in the book that had: been most in- 
teresting. There’s lots about Indians, too, 
in the “Young People’s Story of Massachu- 
setts,” ” but taiver it is about the early 
ve that settled - our country and estab- 
ed our government. 


A Boy anp THE Mans, 
Most of us have read some of the books 


7. fom Houston in Texas. By E. L. Sabin. (ippin- 
co 

3 eS of the Wilderness. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
ppleton. 

. Tree of Appomattox. By Joseph A. Altsheler. (Ap- 


leton. ) 
10. yy of the Hills. By Joseph A. Altsheler, (Ap- 
eton 
I. Trail of the Mohawk Chief. By E. T. Tomlinson. 
12. le’s St f Massachi erschel 
. Young People’s Story jusetts, 
Williams. (Dodd, Mead.) Anes 
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in “The U. S. Service Series” and like 
them very much. All agreed that the 
latest book, “The Boy ith the U. S. 
Mail” “ is about the most interesting yet. 
Bobby Crother said that the chapter head- 
ings made you think of some of the nickels 
he had read. This is the way they read: 
“Caught By the Secret Service;” “On the 
Trail with the Pony Express;” “The Des- 
perado Mail Carrier,” and plenty more of 
the same kind; only Bobby says that the 
difference is when you read a book like 
this you get excited over things that really 
happened instead of a pack of lies. 


Monster Hunters! 


That’s the way it is with a new series 
the same author is writing. “The Monster 
Hunters” “ is the title of the first one. 
No sooner had most of us read it than we 
wanted to go at once over to the Museum 
of Natural History in New York, and our 
scoutmaster had promised to take us over 
some Saturday. The book is about the 
great dinosauers and monsters and dra- 
gons and = that to live 
ages ago. rilling stories about le 
hunting these things is what fantioe | the 
book so interesting. 


Spooxy! 


A scout couldn’t help liking “The 
Strange Gray Canoe” ™ for besides the 
story of exciting experiences four boys 
have camping in the wilderness and hunt- 
ing big game, they have an awful fight with 
a forest fire. Then all the time there is 
the mystery of a gray canoe driven by two 
men that they see, or think they see, on 
the lake in the hazy distance. “Some story 
that,” said Dicky Dickson. And every- 
body agreed that for once Dicky was 


right. 
A Hevyuicer Boox. 


Since we had just had a talk at our 
erg School by an old Princeton base- 
ball player on clean sports, we had an ex- 
citing time talking about “Captain Fair 
and Square.” ** That was the name they 
gave Buddy Jones because he wouldn't 
stand for playing “ringers” on his High 
School team. He had a hard time of it, 
but that’s what keeps things happening all 
the time in every chapter of the book, and 
in the end you are mighty glad to have 
Buddy come out on top for he certainly 
had plenty of sand. 


Frrenps anp—Rivats. 


Another school story we all thought 
corking good was “Rivals for the Team.” 
It is pretty tough when you and your 
chum have to fight it out for the same 

ition on the football or baseball team. 

at’s what this story is about. Two 
friends are rivals for half back. We didn’t 
all agree that we would have done just 
what those fellows did, but all said they 
sure did enjoy reading the book. ‘ 


For Youne Mecuanics. 


Not all of us read “The Boy’s Book of 
Mechanical Models,” * because not all of 
us are interested in such things, but Slats 
Slattery, and a half dozen more who are 
as interested as he is in making things, 


13. The Boy with the U. 8. Mail. By F. Rolt-Wheeler. 
(Lothrop, Lee 


14. Monster "Hunters. By F. Rolt-Wheeler, (Lothrop, 


15. The Strange Gray Canoe. By Paul G. Tomlinson. 
ribner’s. 

16. —_ 6 and Square. By William Heyliger. 
ppleton. 

17. —_— for the Team. By Ralph H. Barbour. (Ap- 


18. ’s Book of Mechanical Models. By Wm. B. 
Stout. (Little, Brown.) 


New Story in 
the»Saxon New Scribner the Class- 


Conquest | Books for | mate Series 
Boys 
Fair Play’s 
First Boys’ Book 


The Fullback 


By Lawrence Perry 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


| The Banner of Big Bill Edwards says: THE STRANGE . 


i “*The Fullback’ is the 
the White Horse | 
| [thing in the way of | GRAY CANOE 
By Clarence Marsh Case | who picks it up to read In this volume the 
The story of two | it won’t drop it until he a 
boys who accompany | has gone to the back | are fale 
the Saxon army in its | cover. didn’t. ‘The 


Sp aries. ar oe Fullback’ ought to make | seen canoe. As the 
vessels through the | a touchdown for you.” days pass in hunting 
stormy North Sea; and fishing, one after 
fight through the bat- | A Grammar School or other sees it dim- 
tles against the Picts Boy says: v Why should it fol- 
and Scots; and feel “Tp 7 ow them? Only after 
the first softening in- t’s got (naming a] an exciting series of 


fluence of Christian- football story by a aoa do they 
ity tele Face. Ie prominent author) | out 
f ri ‘ty y 100 “A posts. Tom Kerry (the In Camp on Bass Island. 
fullback) is a dandy.” 


A High School Boy says: 

“Mr. Perry’s book gave me several ideas, and I sprang them on 
the school ; ideas on how to play football, you know. .. . They have 
no team work, no school spirit, but some of us have gotten together, 
and Lawrence Perry’s story is going to change all that.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Ave. New York 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S SOMETHING TO DO 
BOOK OF ELECTRICITY pictures 


oy can make seventy-two practical, inter- 


Learn how to build a Motor, Dynamo, i mam a 

or yourself—an electric toaster or study . 

lamp for mother. and Novel Games 

Get the new American Boy's Book of Pictures to Color Nature Stories, etc. 
Electricity. The kind of Told in a way 

Tells how to make Magnets, Leyden Jar, is helpfal. 


Dry Battery or Storage Cells. Simple edu- 


cation in electricity. This book is the work of experts who know 


Get this great book now. Only $1.50. children and how to amuse yet help them. 
For sale at all booksellers or send to the of really 
. ul, practical and entertaining material for 

DAVID McKAY bo ys ever gotten together. Every live boy is 

604-8 WASHINGTON SQUARE delighted to own it. Over 250 illustrations. 

120 Boylston Street Boston 
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THE BOY WITH THE U. S. MAIL 


Eighth Volume of the “* U. S. Service Series ’’ 
By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
How much do you know of the actual working of the vast and 
wonderful Post Office Department? The officials of this department 
have, as in the case otf all other Departments covered in this 
series, extended their courtesy to Dr. Rolt-Wheeler to enable him 
through the happy medium of a good story, to tell us about one of 
the most interesting forms of Uncle Sam’s care for us. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTION 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston 


Decorated cover. $1.50. 


Books that Create a 


THE PET BOOK 
Anna Botsford Comstock 


A BOOK full of unique nature- 
lore about the little brothers 
and sisters of the field and hedge 
and tree and burrow, their tricks 
and traits. Frontispiece in color by 
Fuertes. 310 pages plus 117 full- 
page plates. Library buckram bind- 
ing. $2.00. 


The Handbook of 
Nature Study 
Anna Boteferd Comateck 

opening the child’s mind to the 


wonders all about him in the wood and 
field and sky.”—The Independent. 


234 lessons, 950 pages, 1000 illustrations 


Single vol. edition, cloth, $3.25 
Two vol. edition, cloth, $4.00 


The Comstock Publishing Company 


126 Roberts Place : : Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bote for the ®ut-of-doors 


BUY THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Ask your librarian or bookseller or send 4c. in 
stamps for list BOOKS BOYS LIKE BEST, pre- 
pared by the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts 
of America. More than 300 books listed, with an- 
notations, together with interpretative studies 
showing how particular groups of books are likely 
to influence boys in their moral and mental de- 
velopment. 


Library-Commission, Boy Scouts of America 


National Headquarters: 
200 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 


A KEEN KUTTER | 
BOY SCOUT 


we 
PRICE $.85 
WITH SHEATH 
PRICE $1.00 


When you go off on the trail, when 
you're in camp—here is the axe you 
ought to have, use it’s a corker for 
work. It stays sharp and cuts deep. 

It’s name—you’ve heard it. It’s a 


KEEN KUTTER 


BOY SCOUTS AXE 
and fit for hard blows by a strong arm. 


“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.” 
‘Trade Mark Registered. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St.Louis NewYork Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


Write today for free slus- 
trated booklet describing 
the newest and 


BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 
omiin- 


Every boy should 
have one. Best 
edition ever pub- 


191 7 lished. Given free 

for the asking, 
with a $1.00 yearly 
subscription to 
Boys’ Lire. 


said that if I didn’t loan it to them again, 


they would punch my head off. I said 
“That’s a nice way for a scout to talk.” 
And they said, “What kind of a scout will 
you be, if you don’t pass it around again.” 


The Call of the Woodsman 


(Continued from page 15) 


met is strong enough for this strife save 
the helmet of salvation? What breast- 
plate can guard a man against these fiery 
darts but the breastplate of righteousness? 
What shoes can stand the wear of these 
journeys but the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace?” 


“C HOES?” he cried again, and laughed 

as if a sudden thought had struck 
him. He é¢hrust out his foot, covered with 
a heavy cowhide boot, laced high about his 
leg with thongs of skin. 

“See here—how a fighting man of the 
cross is shod! I have seen the boots of 
the Bishop of Tours—white kid, broidered 
with silk; a day inethe bogs would tear 
them to shreds. I have seen the sandals 
that the Monks use on the high roads— 
yes, and worn them; ten pair of them have 
I worn out and thrown away in a single 
journey. Now I shoe my feet with the 
toughest hides, hard as iron; no rock can 
cut them, no branches can tear them. Yet 
more than one pair of these have I out- 
worn, and many more shall I outwear ere 
my journeys are ended. And I think, if 
God is gracious to me, that I shall die 
wearing them. Better so than in a soft 
bed with silken coverings. The boots of a 
warrior, a hunter, a woodsman—these are 
my preparation of the 1 of peace. 

“come, Gregor,” laying his 
brown hand on youth’s shoulder, 
“come, wear the forester’s boots with me. 
This is the life to which we are called. Be 
strong in the Lord, a hunter of the de- 
mons, a subduer of the wilderness, a 
woodsman of the faith. Come!” 


ttm, boy’s eyes sparkled. He turned 
to his grandmother. She shook her 
head vigorously. 

“Nay, father,’ she said, “draw not the 
lad away from my side with these wild 
words. I need him to help me with my 
labors, to cheer my old age.” 

“Do you need him more than the Mas- 
ter does?” asked Winfried; “and will you 
take the wood that is fit for a bow to 


|make a distaff?” 


“But I fear for the child. Thy life is 
too hard for him. He will perish with 


jhunger in the wodds.” 


“Once,” said Winfried, smiling, “we 
were camped by the bank of the river 
Ohru. The table was spread for the morn- 
ing meal, but my comrades cried that it 
was empty; the provisions were exhausted ; 
we must go without breakfast, and per- 
haps starve before we could escape from 
the wilderness. While they complained, 
a fish-hawk flew up from the river with 
flapping wings, and let fall a great pike 
in the midst of the camp. There was 
food enough and to spare. Never have 
I seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.” 
“But the fierce pagans of the forest,” 
cried the abbéss—“they may pierce the 
with thei* arrows, or dash out his 
brains with their axes. He is but a child, 
too young for the dangers of strife.” 

“A child in years,” replied Winfried, 
“but a man in spirit. And if the hero 
must fall early in the battle, he wears the 
brighter crown, not a leaf withered, not 
a flower fallen.” 

The aged princess trembled a little. 
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| Dad and YouNeed This 


A Jim Dandy is just the bench for making 
things for the home. You'll get excellent train- 
ing—and a whole lot of fun while learning to 
handy and resourceful in later years. 

Bench comes knocked down—is easily and 


quickly assembled, and although plenty large 
enough for dad and you, occupies little space. 
Tell dad you and he need a 


JIM DANDY BENCH 
for X’Mas 


Surprise mother—make her a sewing table, 
magazine stand or tabaret. Please dad with 
tie rack, pipe stand, mitre box. 

With bench comes beautiful book—brimful of 
suggestions and instructions. 

undreds of boys use the Jim Dandy—they 
sell things to neighbors. Convert your after- 
school hours into a bank account, too. 

Size 54” long, 32” high, 24” wide—price $6.90. 

Get your order off to-day—then you'll have 
time to make X’mas gifts. Money back if dis- 
satisfied. Remember, the Jim Dandy will last 
you beyond manhood. 


JIM DANDY MFG. CO., Dept. 5, Leesville, O. 
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“Hello, old fellow. What’s the matter 
with your neck?” 

“Oh, I only tied a knot in it to remind me 
to subscribe for Boys’ Lire for another year. 
Didn’t you see the big news on page 572” 

“Not yet, but I’ll look it up. My, but you 
do look funny. Wish I had a picture of 


you_now. 

“Well, why don’t you subscribe for Boys’ 
Lire and they will send you an Eastman 
camera as a premium. ere’s something 
else for you to look up!” 


TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wireless—R. R. Accounting 

(Station Agency) taught. Splendid op- 

portunities. Positions secured. Marconi 

Co. contracts to employ graduates. We 
own and exclusively occupy two large modern buildings 
uipped with R. R. and Western Union wires and com- 
plete 2 K. W. Marconi Wireless Station. Largest school 
—established 42 years. Investment $25,000. Endorsed 
.by Raliroad, Marcon! and Western Union Officials. Ex- 
ractical teachers. Low living expenses; easily 
earned if desired. Tuition low. Easy payments. Corre- 

dence courses also, Catalogs Free. 


Dodgu's Telegraph, Ry. & Wireless Institute, Bath St., Valparaiso, Ind, 


She drew Gregor close to her side, and 
laid her hand gently on his brown hair. 

“I am not sure that he wants to leave 
me yet. Besides, there is no horse in the 
stable to give him, now, and he cannot go 
as befits the grandson of a king.” 

Gregor looked straight into her eyes. 

“Grandmother,” said he, “dear grand- 
mother, if thou wilt not give me a horse 
to ride with this man of God, I will go 
with him afoot.” 


[The story you have P ww read tells of the Pe 
of the adventures of Prince Gregor, related im 
full in Dr. Henry van Dyke’s book, “The First 
Christmas Tree.” This is one of the most cele- 
brated of our modern Christmas stories and we 
hope that you, having been introduced to Prince 
Gregor and the fighting man of the cross, will 
follow them through their wonderful experiences 
in those wild, fierce days—through thew experi- 
ences as pioneers in the things that have come 
down to us as the fundamental things of Scout- 
ing.—Ep1ToR] 


Make Christmas Really Merry 


COUTS have the Christmas spirit all 

the year round. The idea of giving 
which is expressed in all of the Christmas 
activities is the same that animates 
scouts at all times. They give time and 
energy unselfishly for the good of others. 
But the daily good turn, and especially 
the community good turn, may be given a 
special meaning at Christmas time. 


dren of all classes, may easily discover 
eases of want which would not be noticed 
by older people. Because of their train- 
ing in observation and tactfulness they 
can learn about the boy whose clothes are 
ragged and whose shoes are worn out and 
find out the cause of his apparent pov- 
erty. They can find out whether the 
father is working and whether the chil- 
dren have proper food and shelter. These 
facts they can report to the churches, the 
charitable organizations and to individuals 
who would be glad to help, and in this 
way connect the needy home with those 
who will be glad to give relief. They 
may act as messengers to carry the Christ- 
mas dinners and whatever else may be 
given. 

year many scouts did a worthy 
thing when they helped to sell Red Cross 
Christmas seals. Others had a big part in 
the success of community Christmas trees. 
Christmas is a good time to remember our 
furry and feathered friends also. The 
squirrels in the parks, the quail and other 
wild creatures begin to feel the pinch of 
winter in the colder climates at this time 
of the year. A Christmas present of 
nuts or grain followed up by systematic 
distribution of necessary f may save 


birds. 


spread Christmas cheer—by encouraging 
parents and friends to do their Christmas 
shopping early. 


From Eartru to Ocean 


The Federal Geological Survey is au- 
thority for the statement that an average 
of 95 tons of soil and loose rock are 
washed into the ocean every year from 
every square mile of territory in the 
United States. The stupendous amount 
of land washed away may be realized 
when it is taken into consideration that 
there are over 8,000,000 square miles of 


land in this country. 


Scouts, because they mingle with chil- 


whole colonies of our choicest animals and | 


Still another way has been found to. 


For Your Boy’s 
Christmas Present 


that will give him lots 
of healthful, muscle-making out- 
door exercise—something he wants 
far more than anything else—an 


trically Equipped 


Particularly is this true of the Indian 
Motobike with its motorcycle style 
lines, Indian tank battery container, 


coaster brake, double forks,long-braced 

handlebars, electric light and large re- 

Sector —the biggest bicycle valee fn 
world. 


Or you may want to give him an actual 
motorcycle—not a big, powerful one, 
but the Indian Light Twin, with low 
riding position, just enough speed and 
power to make it easy and simple for 
any boy to handle, moderate in price, 
low in operating cost. 

Make this your boy's happiest Christ- 
mas. Give him exactly what he wants. 
Let us send you Catalogs ee. 
ing and describing Indian Bi and ' 
the Light Twin Motecycle. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
840 State St. Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


A HANDY HELPER IN MAKING 
AND REPAIRING THINGS 
Just the tool for your work bench. A hand- 
somely nickel-plated combination plier for 

all kinds of practical and experimental 
Made of steel, 7 inches long. ‘“‘Red Devil” 
Plier_No. 1225 sample 80c. 

ooklet free. 


00 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., IN 
103 Chambers St., New York ony 


The Etiquette of the Stars and Stripes 
USED IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Contains information for the observance of the use 
of the Flag. Price, 25c postpaid. Published by 


E. K, IDE, 65 Rutland St., Boston, Mass, 
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Indian Light Twin 
M $165 
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JANUARY: FEBRUARY MARCH 


A Christmas Gift that 
Will Last the Year Round 


; That’s the beauty of books! And the beauty of 
Lae these books is that they give Boy Scouts fascinating 
things to do and make, indoors and outdoors, rainy days, glorious 


outdoor days, for every month in the year. 


What the Boys Did in These Books, 
YOU Can Do Too: 


The WORK and PLAY BOOKS 


CARPENTRY ELECTRICITY 

MECHANICS OUTDOOR SPORTS 

OUTDOOR WORK WORKING IN METAL 
bookstore. 

Each book, net, $1.00 Many Illustrations. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
SEPTEMBER AUGUST. JULY: 


V: 


AVIN 


cher 


By A. Russell Bond 
Endorsed Officially by the 

Boy Scouts of America 
An interesting and instructive set of 
books for boys. Written in story form. 
Tells in a boy’s own way what every boy 
wants to know. 
The purpose of this series is to stimu- 
late and develop in boys a creative and 
constructive spirit. In the entire series, 
the instructions and information have 
been woven into a continuous story. 
There is no series of books for boys more 
interesting and instructive. 


Titles of the Four Volumes: 


Scientific American Boy Series 


Scientific American Scientific American 
Boy Boy at‘School 
With the Men Who Pick, Shovel and 
Do Things Pluck 


Over 800 Illustrations. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY 


4 Volumes, Bound in Cloth, $5.00 
Net. Single be $1.50 Net, 
ch. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


Tilustrated by specimens showing three views of 
the grain of each wood. 


HANDBOOK OF TREES 
aaa. Enables one to name the trees 
and Sttractive.>—N. Y. Times. 

WOODEN CARDS 
Cross-section and 3-ply. Of surprising durability 
and interest for 1 and busi cards, etc. 
Sure to be preserved and displayed. 


WOODEN 3-PLY POST CARDS 


Of named woods, each bearing picture of leaves 
and fruit, natural colors. 5 cts. each; six for 25 cts. 


Fine for Christmas Gifts 
Write for announcements, sampies and terms to agents 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Box 24, Lowville, N. Y. 


Great X-mas Gifts 
for ANY BOY 


A Volume of ‘‘American Woods’? displayed. ~ 


Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


(Continued from page 40) 


and make it 2 inches long as shown in 
Fig. 3B. 

t a brass rod 8/16 inch square and 
81% inches long, drill two holes in one end 
and one in the other; screw a small bind- 
ing post to one end of the rod, slip the 
slider on it and screw it down to the top 
of the checks; connect one end of the 
enameled wire to the brass bar and the 
other end with a binding post as shown in 
Fig. 8B, and there you have your receiving 
tuning coil. A very good tuning coil can 
be bought for $2.00 or less. 

To complete your receiving set buy a 
wireless telephone receiver wound. to a 
resistance of 500 ohm to which a 5-foot 
silk cord is attached as shown in Fig. 3C, 
and connect it, the detector, and the tuning 
coil with the aerial wire and ground as 
shown in Fig. 8. The telephone receiver 
will cost you $2.70 and for more money 
you can get a better one. ; 

The purpose of the switch is to connect 
the aerial with the ground wire when the 
receiver is not in use and so protect the 
instruments from static discharges and 
lightning. A 15 ampere, 125 volt, single 
throw, single pole switch, costing 25 cents 
(see Fig. 3), will serve very well. 

When all of the connections are made 
if you will open the switch, adjust the 
telephone receiver to your head with the 
case close to your ear, and then turn 
the handle of the detector so that the point 
of the wire rests on the crystal, you will, 
no doubt, hear the buzzing sounds of dots 
and dashes that some operator is sending 
out from a-near-by station; and if-you 
know the Continental telegraph code you 
will be able to read what he is sending. 

By moving the slider of the tuning coil 
back and forth over the turns of, the wire 
you can make the messages very much 
louder and this is called tuning-in. 


(The sending set instructions will be in 
the January Boy’s Lire.) 


IN MEMORIAM 


Scout Rosert Owen, 
Troop 2, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Scout Frank Ba.Lou, 
Troop 1, Braintree, Mass. 
Scout Frank AULETTA, 
Troop 3, Huntington, N. Y. 
Scour Scrise A. Farn 
Troop 3, East Mass 
Scout F. ANNING, 
Troop 1, Metuchen, N. J. 
ScouTMasTer Cuas. M. Taccart, 
Troop 82, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 
Scoutmaster Trmotuy Jas. O’ConneELL, 
Troop 1, Edwardsville, Pa. 
Scout Henry S. Lesianc, 
Troop 3, Belmont, Mass. . 
Scourmaster Rev. V. T. McCarrrey, 
roop 1, Parkin, Ark. 
Scoutmaster Rev. Arnotp NeELson, 
Troop 1, Dunsmuir, Calif. 
Scoutmaster ArcHIBALD S. Manautu, 
Troop 15, Honolulu. 
Scourmaster R. H. StepHenson, 
Troop 1, Daingerfield, Tex. 
Scout Lesser Levin, 
Troop 18, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scout Atrrep H. Wootcock, 
Troop 1, Turlock, Calif. 


HAM, 


Wuere Do Tuey Lave? 
Are you Arnold E. Anderson or R. R. 


Hammett? Boys’ Lire has received a 
manuscript of a story from each of them. 
Both neglected to give their addresses. If 
you know where they live, write and tell 
us so we may communicate with them. 


Your Own Wireless Set 
ie 
we 
Ss = > = 
[AMERICAN “Boy WHO AND 
Bey DoTHNS PLUCK 
2 
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UTS’ MAGAZINE... 


The 


Engineering 


Way 


LL boys are builders nowadays. 
Years ago MECCANO 
showed how, and now there are a mil- 
lion boys all over the world, who are 


building models with MECCANO 
every day. 


They started right, and we want you to 
start right, or you will get no real fun from 
building. They bought MECCANO, which 
is a system of parts, each one representing 
a correct engineering element such as would 
be used by skilled engineers in actual work. 
There are no other parts like them; they 
are Patented and can be obtained only in 
MECCANO. Without them you cannot 
build correctly. 


mechanical copies of real*machines. 
e 


MECCANO 


MECCANO Loom—A Prize Wumner. 
AllyMECCANO Models are faithful 
You can build models 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


Look at this beautiful Loom. It 
will weave neckties and belts. You 
can take it to pieces and with the 
same parts build a Clock, an Auto- 
mobile and lots of different kinds 
of Cranes, Towers and Bridges like 
those in the big MECCANO Man- 
ual of Instructions. You do not 
have to study; the minute you get 
your outfit you can build models. 
The genius and knowledge are in 
the parts; all you have to do is to 


screw them together. cont F 


If Your 


$1.00 
$36.0 


id U; Receipt of Price 
Connat Yon. 


MECCANO Clockwork and Electric 
Motors run the models, and give them 
life. Each one is a master type, perfect in 
design and quality. Get the MECCANO 
Prize-Model Book, which tells you all 
about them. 


A big MECCANO $1,000.00 Prize 
Contest with a first cash prize of $250.00 
has just started. Get your entry blank 
and win a real prize. It’s easy! 


Join the MECCANO Society, and 
become members of this world-wide 
brotherhood of boy Inventors. Ask us 
to send you a copy of the MECCANO 
Magazine. This tells you how to join. 


Get This Dandy Book Free. 


Every boy should have this book. It will help you make up your mind what you 
want quicker than anything we know. It is crowded with Prize-Winning Models from 
our last big contest. New Cranes, Bridges, Towers, a fine Helter-Skelter, an Automatic 
Bagatelle re and hundreds of equally extraordinary models, which can only 


built with MECCANO. 
HOW TO GET THE BOOK. Tell three of your friends about MECCANO, show 
them this advertisement, then send their names and addresses to us—with your own— 


and the book comes to you by first mail. 


WARNING. Look for the trade-mark MECCANO on the box. . To build correctly 


you must have MECCANO. Refuse to take any outfit not having this trade-mark name. 


MECCANO CO., Inc., Room 185, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York City 
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Scouts’ Discoveries 
and Rediscoveries 
THINGS ALL BOYS SHOULD KNOW 


A Fire to Dress by in the Morning 

Here is a good way to keep a fire over 
night: Dig a hole 8 inches deep and as 
big around as necessary, fill with a ae 
depth of coal then pile on plenty of long, 


Boys, for Christmas 
you couldn’t get a finer, more useful 
present that having your wheel equipped with 


VACU CUP 
Red © Tread 
BICYCLE ES 


‘eee 


n grass, and a layer of di acked 
You wouldn’t have any tire trouble after that—no skid- Then cover sod. 
ding, practically puncture-proof service, and a season’s [akuaaeg It feels good on an Autumn morning on 
wear—per warranty tag—else tires repaired or re- :f an over-night hike—Charles H. Runyon, 
placed free. ae Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


*x THREE * To Keep Code Before You 
BICYCLE TIRES Longe: In flag signaling one is frequently apt 


Three tread designs to choose from, three great grades to forget the code. Here is the plan I 


VACUUM CUP tionals is pasted or glued to the signaling 
- é COT} ey, rod at a convenient place where it might be 
, visible while in action. The paper should 


MOTORCYCLETIRES ree, then be yr over with candle wax to 
t it from tearing off and make it 
The official tire equipment for the 1917 Excelsior Au- ae sae a 
tocycle because they’re the best and safest. City. Rapp, How York 
Oilproof. Guaranteed—per warranty 


ag—for 5,000 MILES. 


semaphore“ ® 
code of flag 


signaling. 
H K 


You will no- L 
a tice that the 
No tires in the worl - 
give such long satisfaction as M N ° P 
| ia th so as to 
Sturoy Stup be identified - ¥ - -¢- 
one from the 
MOTORCYC RES 4 other. All let- 
Guaranteed—per warranty tag—for 4,000 MILES. ters have the -=---<- a 
Tell your dad you want Pennsylvania Tires far Christmas Mu lline of cen- Y = 
ee My iters. A cross (X) is used at the end of 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. §& | each word. This is useful in writing 
‘Jeannette, Pa, ree eer notes to be picked up by others on a hike 
Direct factory branches and service agencies ze i and also in learning the semaphore code 
throughout the United States and Canada ee ae of signaling.—Clinton D. Hanover, Jr., 


—— - Groton, Conn. : 


; Handling a Hot Skillet 
The Brake Question}} ot 
inches long, bend 
it aroun the 


handle of the 


of a new wheel or Brake. Bef ‘do this, 


however, we want you to know all about 


Coaster Brake 


that always works. the Chrismas it. A pos- 
That tal_card will do. 
is the strongest, most durable FREE—" you also give 


able handle for 
the skillet. Keep 
it away from the 


and most powerful Brake on us the names of #| fire until you are ready to pick 1 
the Market. hot handle, over which the tin cylinder 
This is Our Proposition be placed—Ray Gerard, Kansas 


Send name and address and . 
lete par- BUFFALO METAL GOODS 
we will send you comp pa COMPANY 


Our plan for ‘helping you get Butalo, “New York But Don’t Wake the Baby 
If you have a drum it is a good thing : 


City, Mo. 


to use’ for practicing signaling codes.— 
B. 8. Williams, Washington, D. C. 
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592950 Writing in Code 
09S 
SKILLET, MANDLE three times. Use 
FA 
ni < 14 


THE, BOY St 


An Pancake Turner 


Take a thin board 
shingle and whittle 
the shape given in t 
diagram. It must 
greased well so that i 
will not stick to the c 
Sharpen well on the en 
so it will slip easily un 
|| Severe der the cake. This ar 
ticle is much _handier 
S/2E than a common cake 


knife, wider.—Elmore—P,—-Fitut, 


Did You Ever Have ’Em? 


When “on nature’s. trail,” always look 
at the leaves before you put them in your 
hat to take home, as there are sometimes 
millions of little bugs that get in you 
hair and are very hard to get ial +305 
ley Haywood, Providence, R. I. 


A Door-Knob Drill Socket 

For a drill socket in the fire-making 
outfit, I use a door-knob which has broken 
off. When it is cleaned out, it is an ex- 
cellent socket and works very smoothly. 
While this would probably not be ac- 
ceptable in-a contest, for ordinary pur- 
poses it is “bully.”—Scoutmaster K. Jones, 


Tappan, N. Y. 


A Hammock Out of a Blanket 


Pass a ro 
around two limbs 
or the trunk of 
two trees that 

are farther apart 
than the height of 
your body. Lay, 
one side of your 
blanket over a 
rope so that the 
part above will) 
equal 2/8 of the 
raw the 


SINGLE 
BLAN 


ROPES —» 
distance between the ropes. 
rest of the blanket under the other rope 
and over it, laying it down on and over- 
lapping the side first laid over the rope— 
Paul H. Pfeiffer, Pomona, Cal. 


An Idea for Telegraphing 


Two or more Sine instruments 
may be operated on cells and con- 
nected together with cay two line wires 
or one wire and a ground. Simply arrange 


another contact on the key so that the} | 


lever. will form a circuit with it when the 
button comes up. If you have a regular 
telegraph key, such as those com- 


ay 
= Barrery earrery = 
Lever Strap Hey 


mercially, the additional contact should 
be placed under the back adjustment 
screw, using a piece of sheet iron, isolat- 
ing it from the base with some cardboard 
and securing it with a screw. For a strap 


key it should be placed so that it will make 
a contact on top of the strap just back 
of the button. As many instruments as 
desired may be connected in series on 
line—L. D. Hagenbook, Bringhurst, 


Honest Bicycle Tires 


Just as soon as you read this take the magazine to 
your father and say “What do these terms mean?” 
“Making one brand instead of many;” “large volume 
of sales;” ‘ 
to the dealer;” “one price to all.” 

They may look like puzzlers but he will be glad to 
explain them and it will be a crackerjack business 


esson for you. 


- He will tell you, too, that these are the reasons why you 


need no longer run the risk of paying an unfair price for 
a poor, no-account tire but can buy Goodyear Blue 
Streaks, as good tires as there are in the world, for $2.50, 
a price hitherto unheard of for a tire of such quality. 


He will tell you that a company that makes such fine au- 
tomobile tires as Goodyear makes cannot afford to have 
you or him think badly of it by selling you a bicycle 
tire that does not live up to all that is claimed for it. 


Blue Streaks look well and wear well. 
Ask some of the fellows what they think of Blue Streaks. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


‘cutting out the middleman by selling direct 


49 


“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 


North American 


Wild Animals 


aunts. Each animal described by a man who knows an 


ANIMAL GUIDE® 


es, Bound in Sack Cloth.—61 — Illustrations of our animals. in "thai 


Send order to-day to BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Aveums, New York 
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AKRON 
RICAN 


“UJimmie's 
a PR ation 


s 
A Boy and a Bicycle the TAS _cunisrens 
ME. OLD SCOUT. 
ITH SCOUTS ABOUT THIS IS NO 
—>,“ TIME FOR GLOOM. YOUR'E ONE OF US, >A 
~U> WE GREET YOU,BOY, 
MIGHTY LAZY, YOUR COMPANY WE. MUCH 


COME! SHAKE A HAND, THEN SHAKE A LEG, 


WHEE! 
OLD |F.M'S DEAD OFF SNOWFALLS, 
HE'S 
Any bicycle is incomplete, devoid GONE: 
\ Y of cycling’s greatest comfort, with- ; THe, 
w out a coaster brake —every boy sic nim FELLows! 
-AN HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 
knows that. | | — 
P F OOR Old Five Minutes. Don’t be too 
The Morrow Coaster Brake is the embodiment of dura- hard on bien this month. Santa Claus 
bility and simplicity. Its many years of service and thing ont dak dias te 


pace making have made it the popular Coaster Brake. belek to lay bin cold! 


To be sure of continuous service and freedom from 
trouble demand a Light Wit. 
“The evening wore on,” continued the man 


who was telling the story. 
“Excuse me,” interrupted the would-be wit, 


r “but can you tell us what the evening wore 
on that occasion?” 
“I do not know that it is important,” re- 
a pied. the story teller, “but if you must know, 
CO A STER BRAKE believe it was the close of a summer day.” 


Live bicycle and sundry dealers everywhere will see that you get a Morrow It Seemed That Way. 

on your next bicycle, or will put it on the one you now own. 9g: gy P yr 
confidentially, “Mother, out there’s a_police- 
man waiting for someone to_ bad.” 


ECLIPSE MACHINE Co. vee 


ELMIRA, N. Y. This Will Make You See Stars! 
Draw Gus without 
your pencil 
paper, or 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS Mw BOYS’ FRIEND 
Short Stories.Poems, Etc. 10-% The Becker Novelty Co. ea ny 
10 to $300 Each Devote a a fi ore gpars c NS 909 Tremont Ave., N. Y. City You Can’t Fool ’Em. 


work at o EE. ATLAS PUBLISH- 


ING atias ‘Bide. Cincinnati, 0. weight. 


cFire—Over what weight? 
PostorFrice CierK—It is too heavy, you'll 

have to put another stamp on it. 
McFire—Yerra, get out wid your fooling. 
Shure if I put another stamp on it, won’t it be 


45 Screw driver, 

= Rule, Button- 
hook, Callipers, 
Try square, 


BOY lar or (8c), litle Heber’ - Tweezers, Compass, heavier still? 
of Bear Claw (25c), Indian Fruit knife, Nail file, s aes 
SCOU Dances (0. joe ay * Scouts (350), Paper cutter, 
faking ol 25 Perry ys and twine cutter, ut 
(25c): First Aid to the Wounded (25c), Washing- wrench, and € opener. the 
ea. 
plays. etc. WERNERS, 43 East 9th” Street, New . m S “Good heavens, man!” exclaimed the pa- 
Catalogues Free. e tient crite ‘can’t you pull a tooth without 
a rehearsal? ( 
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All Must Be Zigzag. 

Put eight checkers on a checker board so 
that no two of them are in line, horizontally, 
vertically, or diagonally. You can use the 
squares of both colors. If you haven’t a 
checker board you can easily draw a_ picture 
of one, (with eight squares on each side) and 
work out the problem with your pencil. 


On the Bottle, Maybe. 


Scovt—Is a chicken big enough to eat when 
it’s three ra old 

Roox1e—Why, of course not. 

Scout—Then how does it live? 


* @ 
Not Guilty. 
Little Charlie had been spanked by his 
Mother for stealing cookies. is older cousin, 


wishing to comfort the crying boy, came up to 
him in the corner and said in a low voice, 
“Poor Charlie, you have my _ sympathy.” 
Looking up through his ‘tears, he protested, 
“T have not, I didn’t touch it.” 


The Square Field and the Four Trees. 


There was once a square field with a tree 
at each corner as shown in 
the drawing. The owner of 
the field wanted to make it 
twice as large, but he wished 
it still to be square and the 
trees to be on the outside. 
He had to do some tall fig- 
uring, but he did it, doubling 
the area of the field and stili 
keeping the trees outside of it—and he didn’t 
move the trees. How did he do it? 


@ Cowboy Joe. 


Here are seven horses 
in a corral. Can you put 
oe each horse in a separate 
corral by drawing three 
straight lines? 


Recommended. 
“That Jones boy that used to work for you 
wants to hire out to me. Is he steady?” 
“You bet! If he was any steadier, he’d be 
motionless.” 


* 


‘Colored Shame. 
Tom—Why is it that the leaves turn red in 
autumn? 
Joun—tThey’re blushing to think how green 
they’ve been all summer. 


* * * 


Had His Eyes Open. 

The applicant for office boy had been stand- 
ing waiting for an interview. Finally the em- 
ployer turned to him and said, “And now, my 
lad, do you know what the motto of this firm 
is? 

“Yes sir, ‘Push.’ I saw it on the door as I 


came in. 
* 


Be Careful. 
What is it you break even to mention it? 


Silence. 
* 


A Holdup. 
“What have you in the line of ties?” asked 
a Jady at the dry goods store. 
“Wire,” answered the clerk, as he glanced 
up at an array of neckwear stretched from 


wall to wall. 


Winners of Subscriptions for This Month. 

Rollin Webb, Kansas; Scout Charles Marsh, 
Wisconsin; Leon Carter, Utah; Fred Ritter, 
Pehnsylvania; W. S. Davis, Ohio; Henry Glup- 
ker, Michigan; Aaron Frank, New York City; 
Richard C. Dawson, Ohio; Earl C. Twombley, 
Mass.; Scout R. W. Bowman, Virginia; G. Fow- 
bell, California; F. Lee Whittlesey, Pennsyl- 
vania; Zeno Renzi, New Jersey; : Vingoe, 
New York; Scout Perry Smith, South Dakota. 

* * 


Boys’ Lirz, as you may know, gives a year’s 
subscription for each problem or joke that is 
published in the “Think and Grin” column. 

ne in your best now. 

y the way, if you haven’t done away with 
om Idle Five Minutes yet, you can depend upon 
spending some time searching for the answers 
to our problems in this BIG Christmas number. 


AT THE 


co 


MAD UP 
EIN 


Boy’s Scout Provision Outfit 


5 airtight friction top cans 1% x 1% inches to carry your 
butter, sugar syrup, milk, etc. 

2 airtight friction top cans 314 x 3'4 inches to carry your 
pancake flour, bacon, sausage, or meat. 

1 airtight friction top can 6144 x 4% inches for boiling and 
carrying your water. 

Sent free, postage prepaid to any address in the United States 

with one 50c size can of 


Refined COFFEE 


(2 outfits with a 90c size can) 


Absolutely pure, solu- 
ble coffee that dis- 
solves in either hot or 
cold water 


INSTANTLY 


No coffee pot —no 
boiling—no dripping 
All of the Taste — 
None of the Waste 


Send money by post-office 
order, coin, or stamps 


G. WASHINGTON 
COFFEE SALES CO. 
79 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


ITS 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


Pay as you go. $20.00 drawing outfit 
free with lessons. Blueprint lessons. 
Drawing paper, instructions and data 
sheet free with each lesson. No con- 
tract to sign. Will assist you to secure 


or lesson. 
Alban Mechanical Drawine. 
, Box 84, Albany, N 


Por 


COMPASS 


eedawi—the on 
Guaranteed Jewelled at $1.00. 
If he will not supply you, remit direct. 
Send for free folder C-15, < 10¢ for 
book, ‘“The Compass, The Sign Post 
of the World.” 
Jnstrament 


Makers of Scientific Instrurents of 


ON EVERY HIKE 
you'll find the Leedawi the best 


dealer fer the 
y 


BOYS—BOY 


Here’s your You 
can earn jonel 


Pair of Stilts—Phonograph— 

Erector Outfits — Sleds— 
Skates and dozens of other 

good premiums with ie a 
little work. No money 


SUTTON-ASPINWALL & CO. 
140 Front St., New York, N. Y. 


Book on Signaling 


lay for book that tells about 
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Boys Wanted for the 


“American Army” 


Good pay in lots of fun—excellent mental train- 
ing—recruiting stations at stores in your town 


Th ds upon th ds of boys 
everywhere have already listed 
under the victorious banner 
the American Model Builder. 
The army camps on the Field of 
Fun recruited not to fight, but to 
build. 
“Armed” with an American Model 
Builder outfit, each boy makes 
thrilling conquests not in destruc- 
tion, but in construction. 
He builds all the things that great 
engineers build— 
—big disappearing guns, like the 
one shown above; warships, aero- 
planes; hoist bridges, traveling 
cranes; stationary engines; der- 
ricks, automobiles; printing presses; 
elevators; and hundreds of other 
models that really operate. 
is the ranks of the American 
odel Builders, fellows! It’s 
Tell Dad tonight that 


bully fun! 


te to enlist with the “army 
morning. 


Tell him, also, that the American 
Model Builder is— - 


Greatest of all values in 
construction toys 


—hecause it contains 15% more 
new and novel parts than any other 
outfit, such as real automobile 
wheels, car wheels, truck frames, 
bolster plates, “T” strips, ratchet 
pawls, new gears and angle irons. 
—hbecause you can build more 
practical working models, models 
that go through all the operations 
of the real machines. And that’s 
half the fun, fellows—running the 
models after you build ’em! 
—because the American Model 
Builder is built to last. It contains 
not a single piece of flimsy wood, 
tin or iron. Every part is_ made 
of the tet ee brass and cold- 
rolled steel, double-plated.. 
—and because a real electric mo- 
tor, as explained in the panel to 
the right, is included with sets at 
$2 and up. 


Fathers and Mothers! 


Here is the toy your boy neéds. 
The American Model Builder con- 


Look Fellows! 


Electric motor included 
with sets at $2 and up 


former. 


but a real motor that will 
build with 


. Can 
or on city 
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tains all the major parts used in 
modern engineering and is based 
on correct mechanical principles. 
It will teach your boy to think 
constructively, fostering his in- 
ventive and creative genius. It 
will keep him quietly amused for 
hours. 


Ask your dealer! 


to show you the new sets of the 
American Model Builder and the 
new instruction book containing 
dozens of new models never before 
built with a construction set. e 
will also give you a booklet show- 
ing the new features. If your 
dealer hasn’t the genuine Ameri- 
can Model Builder write us and 
we will send catalog and full in- 
formation with name of dealer who 
can supply you. 


THE AMERICAN 
MECHANICAL TOY CO. 
212 First Street Dayton, Ohio 
Get in the Big Prize Contest for 
new models, 155 Prizes valued 
— each, Write us for 


18 
operate thi 
your American Model Builder outfit. 
It has three-pole armature, spring ten- 
: i x sion brushes, form wound coils, stands 
“ ¢ 3%” high by 2%” over shaft, has 
start, stop and reverse 
current thro’ our inexpensive trans- 
|= 


(Continued from page 27) 
nothing for Christmas at all and we were 
boobs and Shike said, “I didn’t know it 
was going to be like that,” and Googgly 
said, “I wish I hadn’t given you that patch 
for your pants, Shike,” and Shike said, 
“That’s what she meant by the spirit of 
Christmas, I guess,” meaning Miss Wilgus, 
not the patch. 

Well, we stood around and nobody said 
anything. All-of a sudden Shike said he 
was going back, and Nanny-goat said what 
for, and Shike said he didn’t know but 
we didn’t give her nothing at all and he’ 
was going back and I said we'd all go 
back. 


S° we went back. We opened the class- 
room door. The Christmas lights 
were still burning. We couldn’t see Hog- 
fat because he was trying to take off his 
Santa Claus suit in the other room and 
how had those pins been put in? 

Teacher sat at the desk looking straight 
at the Christmas tree, and she looked as 
though she was sad about something, and 
Nanny-goat said maybe we had better not 

o in. But Shike walked in and teacher 
ooked up and Shike said, “Miss Wilgus, 
we—we didn’t—we—we’re sorry, and— 
Merry Christmas.” 

Well, Miss Wilgus stopped lookin 
right away. She jumped up an 
“Come on in, boys; come right in,” and 
we went in, and Nanny-goat wanted to 
know if the floor wasn’t big enough ‘for 
Googgly without walking on his heels, and 
Miss Wilgus laughed and said, “All right, 
boys; come and sit around the tree,” and 
we sat around the tree and she told us the 
_ dandiest stories I ever heard, and none of 
us ever knew that Miss Wilgus could be 
like that. She told us a story about a 
Christmas tree in a little country school 
house away off somewhere in the country 
and how everybody drove in in their 
sleighs, some of them miles and miles, and 
Nanny-goat said he wished he lived out 
there, and Googgly said what did a frozen 
turnip like him want to live out there for, 
and Nanny-goat said that his mother 
didn’t keep him home from school every 
time it snowed hard, and Googgly shut up. 

Well, first thing we knew, Miss Wilgus 
looked at her watch and said, “Gracious, 
boys, it’s ten o’clock,” and we all got our 
hats, and Miss Wilgus said did any of 
us know a Christmas song, and we said we 
all knew a hymn called “Hark! the Herald 
Angels” and teacher said, “Let’s sing it,” 
and we sung it. And after that everybody 
stood around without saying anything, and 
then Miss Wilgus said, “Good luck to you, 
boys, and a Merry Christmas,” and we all 
said the same to her and then we all went 
out. 


sorry 


I was snowing. Googgly said for 
Nanny-goat to go around to his house 
the next day and see his presents, and 
Nanny-goat said sure he would, and he 
wished he hadn’t wrote that piece about 
Googgly being a dunce, and Googgly said 
it was all right because Nanny-goat was 
just as big a dunce, and Nanny-goat said 

a, ha, Googgly was trying to spring a 
joke, but nobody got mad. 

Then Shike Miller said it would be good 
sleigh riding tomorrow because see how 
the snow was packing, and Hog-fat said 
he wished he hadn’t eaten all his candy 
because he had a stomach ache, and Goog- 
gly said it was too bad because he had 
such a big stomach to get a stomach ache 
in, And then we all went home, 


said, | 


GoT 4 NUMB 
TEN KING 


By not laugh, gentle reader. You 


are witnessing the keenest trag- 
edy of boyhood. The young 


off the Christmas tree, had reasonably hoped 
for a King Air Rifle instead. Now behold 
him filled with disappointment and mortifi- 
cation as his chums “present arms”—the 
handsome Kings they wished for and got. 
No regular Dad would play a 
shabby trick like this on his boy! 
No. To the hardware store 
he’d go, and let Sonny 
pick out just the 
King to ft his 
size 
Prices 
are 25c 
to $2.50. 


dealers or direct from fac- 
tory, prepaid for 


SHOT REPEATER, No. 22 
King is a big favorite. Lever 
Action. Automatic load- 


j i r '§ ing. Nickeled barrel. Walnut stock. 
man who has just picked the trouser: 


—full of cartoons of boys having fun with 
¢ Kings;containing story of the air rifle and how 

it is made, and listing the full King line with prices, 
Send Ze stamp to Dept. C. 


United States 
Traction T Cord Tire $8.00 
pair. @pair. All black 
° 
e fabric, 
ply. 


About That Christmas Bicycle 


The pleasure of biking depends on tires. 
When you talk about your Christmas bicycle, make up 
your mind about the tires that you are going to have 


UNITED STATES BICYCLE TIRES 
Five Popular Brands 


are the tires to specify if you want to avoid trouble and 
get real pleasure out of your bicycle. 

So when you talk about the Christmas bicycle, talk 
about United States tires, too. ~ 


dealers sell them. Most 
manufacturers equip with » 
All tires bearing our name are fs 
Guaran 
Unité? States Tire 
1790 Broadway, | New Y. 
Catalogue free on request. 
Sold by dealers 


White 
torcycle fab- 
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A Wrong Christmas 
Christmas Morning | By Claire Briggs 
NUMBER TWENTY; 
S\N pair oF Ux ] | | 
A @ I ig) p PANTS 
\ 
500 
OR THE 
BRIGGS BOOK 
7 “THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
) | 
\ ¢ yy 
| | AIR RIFLES 
nited States Chain Tire ig 
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cream alone. 


of your outfit! 
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Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


i 


Outward Bound with 
a Cargo of Health 


Shredded Wheat 


Off across the wind-swept plain of snow with tin- 
gling blood and panting lungs—off with your kit on. 
the long, cold hike to the winter camp in the woods! 
These are the days when little appetites grow big, 
and big appetites grow bigger. 
will be more than satisfied by a deep, full bowl of 
Shredded Wheat with milk or cream. 

Made from the whole wheat berry, clean, pure, easily digested, 


this muscle-building, stamina-creating, wholesome food is the 
natural food for active, healthy men and boys. 


And all appetites 


Delicious at all times, with fruit and berries or with milk or 
Always fresh and crisp and sweet, easy to carry 
and serve. Just the thing for camp and trail. Make it a part 


Why not spend Spring, 


I 

for 750 kinds. Some worth 
$1-$7. Men. Women. If 
you mean siness, send 
2c stamp for literature 
It may mean big profits 
and easy outdoor work for 
you. Get posted now for 
ntomo! 

D79, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bo ! Lots of amusement for long 
ys winter evenings. Entertain your friends 
with our latest puzzles. A sample with directions 10c, 


List free. 


B. FISHER & CO. - HARRISBURG, PA. 


hammer, properly 


These 
Bowie 


ground and 


tempered, 
strong metal handle. Blade is 4 inches 


thin for cutting, yet sufficiently strong and_ri 
meet the rugged uses of the woods or camp. The sheath 


ls made of strong leather well sewed and riveted, be 


slotted tang f 
postpaid, only 


or carrying on a belt. 
25 cents. Send at once to 


HUNTING KNIFE 
AND SHEATH 
For Hunters, Campers 
Fisherman and Boy 


Scouts 


knives have 
point, made of 


forged steel under a 


polished, with 
long, keen an 
dged 


t 
wit 
Price complete, 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


96 Chambers Street 
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(Continued from page 10) 
the whistled call to Wayne where he sat 
at his breakfast. He met Ray at the 
door. 

“Hooray! for we, us and company!” 
shouted Ray. “Guess what my dad’s got 
for us?” 

“All right,” said Wayne, “after I’ve di- 
gested my breakfast—can’t guess on a full 
stomach. 

“Aw! just like you,” said Ray. “Well, 
it’s a full set wireless—two sending and 
two receiving. How’s that?” 

The boys hugged one another, to the 
amazement of Mrs. Scott. 

After school the boys began on the set- 
ting up of aerials at their respective homes; 
and Ray, already of some electrical experi- 
ence, within the week got all the instru- 
ments installed in his and Wayne’s rooms. 
Then it was with a good measure of thrill, 
even if with some awkwardness, that they 
exchanged their first wireless signals. The 
cracking of that spark from energy that 
one knew came through the air was some- 
thing to make the senses tingle. 


N the meantime there came to a climax 

a matter that had been troubling 
Wayne secretly for some time. It was 
during hikes and other scout activities that 
he had at times caught glimpses of a pair 
of crooked eyes ring out on the doings 
—and particularly on himself—from some 
bush or other hiding-place. The wistful- 
ness in that look touched Wayne deeply. 
but he had never made any mention of 
it to the others. 

One Saturday the troop was out for 
practice in crathing. The scoutmaster had 
filed a notch in the claw of one of Major’s 
shoes to make his track distinctive. He 
was given a quarter hour’s start up the 
bluff road. The scouts made separate ob- 
servations of the points along the road 
where the horse had changed his gait from 
a walk to a trot, or to a canter, record- 
ing their findings in their books. Two 
miles out the trail left the road and took 
to cow paths in the woodland. Then it 
was once when Wayne lingered behind and 
chanced to look back he saw the figure of 
a boy on the path intent on the trail. It 
was the ostracised Slicky, picking the 
crumbs of scouting, as it were, in the wake 
of the regular scouts, set in the way of 
life so far above him. 

One evening the scouts were in meetin 
at headquarters. Major, as usual, a 
with head stuck well into the proceed- 
ings, apparently as intent as the boys on 
the lesson in handling of boats and the 
rules of the road on the river. Mr. Mac- 
lay evidently had something about the 
river in the back of his head, but his 
tongue never revealed it. 

Suddenly Major drew back his head and 
danced on the floor of his stall, snorting 
alarm. Wayne got the lantern alight and 
hurried around into the barn to investi- 
gate. He was a bit startled to find the 
stable door slightly ajar. But when the 
lantern illumined Major’s stall, whom 
should he see cowering in a corner but 
the abashed Slicky Murtry! 

Wayne beckoned him out into the yard, 
where they would be out of hearing. 

“I didn’t mean no harm,” began Slicky, 
plaintively, “I jest—” 

“That’s all right,” interrupted Wayne, 
gulping at a lump in his throat. “That’s 
all right. It’s no harm, and maybe you'll 
get a chance some day. I hope so.” 

“Do you think so?” said Slicky; and the 
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eagerness in his tone would have moved 
a stoic. 

“Yes,” said Wayne. “I’ll help when I 
can.” 

After his short talk with Slicky, Wayne 
reentered the shop. The scouts, being 
busy, were satisfied with his mere assur- 
ance that the horse was all right. 

Mr. Maclay impressed on the boys the 
need of earning their uniforms. So on a 
Saturday they all went to Mr. Joseph 
Stone, who supplied the town with sand 
and lime and got work at shoveling sand 
from the barges moored at the river shore. 

In this labor Louis Bowman took no 

rt, and when he was sent for there came 

ack a word from his father saying that 
since it was his purpose soon to move to 
another region he thought best that Louis 
drop out. 

No sooner did Wayne get knowledge of 
this than he hastened to the scoutmaster 


with all the story of Slicky Murtry and |- 


his yearnings. 

“Wayne,” said Mr. Maclay, putting his 
hand affectionately on the boy’s shoulder, 
“that is very fine in you—that’s real scout- 
ing; and you’ve set me an example. I'll 
talk with the parents of my scouts, and 
-it won’t be my fault if they don’t agree.” 

The parents all did agree, and when 
the scoutmaster announced to the boys that 
Louis’s place in the patrol was to be given 
to Slicky Murtry there was heard no dis- 
senting voice. 

Slicky insisted on a _ scrubbing and 
brushing up before he woulc allow Wayne 
to take him to the scoutmaster. It was the 
happiest hour he had ever known, and 
Wayne’s face beamed with him. The 
scoutmaster admitted himself amazed at 
the sum and variety of scoutcraft Slicky 
had picked up all on his own hook. 

“And now,” ended Mr. Maclay, “you 
—_ earn your uniform. Can you find a 
io ?”” 

“Oh, Ill find something,” grinned 
Slicky. 

Then as the two boys walked away, 
“You done that for me,” said Slicky. 

A oe no,” said Wayne, “you did it your- 
self.” 

“Are the kids willing?” said Slicky, his 
tone a bit doubtful. 

“You bet!” said Wayne. “You just 
work and you'll see they'll treat you right.” 

A couple of days after at supper 
Wayne’s father turned to him. 


“I saw your friend, the Murtry boy, a 
while ago,” he said. 

“Where?” said Wayne. 

“I went down to look at the corner 
where the new store is going up,” said Mr. 
Scott. “Thompson is wrecking the old 
one. I was talking with him when I no- 
ticed the boy sitting on a box chopping 
mortar off the old brick. 

“That boy,’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘came 
to me the other day and said he wanted tu 
work. I laughed at him,’ Thompson went 
on, ‘for I knew he was just about the orner- 
iest boy in town. But he seemed anxious, 
so I thought it would be fun to see him try 
to work, and I offered him five cents an 
hour to clean the old brick. Well, that 
young cuss was soon working like an old 
hand. He comes after school and don’t 
stop for anything till six—just like he’s 
doing now. Something’s come over that 
boy,’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘If he finishes 
that brick, like he says he will, I'll just 
measure up the pile and pay by piece-work, 
= Pu bet it won’t be less than seven dol- 


(Continued on page 58) 


Billiard Book FREE 
To Every Boy 


Send At Once. See How To 
Get This Table For Christmas 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fairly wild about the royal games of 
Carom and Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick tables in cozy home sur- 


roundings. 
After school hours and winter evenings always find the Brunswick the center of 


merriment and wholesome exercise. 
Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken down easily after play. 
Not toys—but real men’s tables ; made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid, 
masterful cabinet work that lasts a lifetime—speed, accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 
Home Billiard Tables 


$30 and Up. Pay 10c a day Balls, Cues, Etc., Free 
A small first ment puts any Brunswick 
that you select fe your home for Christmas. With every Brunswick —_ we give you a 
[4 After that, pay the balance monthly. Why complete Brunswick high-class Playing Outfit 
% wait when the grown folks who play will help —Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Tips, expert 


you pay—terms as low as 10 cents a book of 33 games, etc. 


Send this Coupon For Billiard Book FREE 


Get our 30-day home trial offer and_see these 
tables in our handsome | colored catalog—‘‘Bil- 


Gives full information, low prices and terms. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


The surest way to win your parents’ consent is 
to get this book and have them read how fathers, 
 omang = Were mad teachers, and doctors all praise Dept. 43-C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
lards.. 

Write or send the coupon printed here and have <— postpaid, your illustrated col- 

this dandy catalog by return mail free! fi The na 
ARDS—The Home Magnet 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. end tell Sunt 


Dept. 43-C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago elie 


“ “*Ideal’’ Scale Drawings 
enable you to build EASILY e: 
Sta 3 ft. Flying Models of Ae » now 
@ in the European War. utics. Id 


Stu erona 
e. We'll send you 8 ft. le 
tructions at following price 


C. K. GROUSE CO., Mfrs. 
North Attleboro, Mass. Box 19 


‘eoli Racer. 
Complete Set of Eig 


: IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 
CARTOONING, COMIC 
selling agency. Se a Thereis big money in the above 


stamps ay for my prospectus 
explaining method and terms. Write 


or ‘college, Generous’ 
enerous 

for quantities. Catalogue Free. pings 

ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y¥. 


our lainly. 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. Horseheads, N.¥. 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


- to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
young folks. e size of the pic- 
ture is 14 by 1% inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 

ndscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Handbook 


MUCH LARGER—FAR BETTER 
512 Pages NOW 


(The old one contained only 464) 


575 Pictures 

(400 of them NEW) 
You KNOW what it is—the Greatest 
Boys’ Book ever Published!—’Nuff 


Said. 
Here, Now, Is Your Big Chance— 


This Scout Handbook will be sent 
free with one yearly subscription to Boys’ 
Life (12 issues) at the regular subscription 


price, $1.00—NO OTHER CHARGES. 
. NOTE: We will send the magazine and 
the handbook to separate addresses if spe- 
cial request is made. 

Cut Off and Fill in Coupon Below. 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Takes up no room in your pocket, yet 
throws a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3.x 1% x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 


“USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
me the Flashlight) 


New Offer 


Scout 
NAME 


Knife! 


We Give It Bonen 
To You Knife 
with One has been 
Su specially 
tion to made for 
BOYS’ BOYS’ LIFE 

by the manu- 


facturers of the 
famous “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery. 
On the handles is 
the Emblem of the 
Boy Scouts of 
America, with the 
Magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your 
Own Name and Ad- 
dress one the other side. 
38%” long, two “Keen 
Kutter” steel blades of 
superior quality. 2 Blades. 
Regular Price, $1.00. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New Y: 

for the enclosed $1.00; this amount also 
to include One Yearly Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE. 
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EA 
et 
NOW! 
= 
| 
ORDER ANY PREMIUM WITH THIS 
COUPON. 
i 


Where BOYS’ LIFE Is edited. 


Fifth Avenu> Building, New York. 


JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


He’s the man 


Game of War,” 

, “The Wrecking 

Master,” ‘“‘Col- 

lege Years,” 

and many_ other 


. HE will 
have fiction in 
Boys’ Life in 


the coming year. 


Everybody has 
laughed over Mr. 
Butler’s great 


WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
LESLIE W. QUIRK 
WALTER WALDEN 
WILLIAM M. ROUSE 
AND MANY OTHERS 


WONDERFUL YEAR is coming for “our 
You have seen how the maga- 
zine has grown since 1915. Bigger and 
still better will it grow in 1917. Just you watch it 
from month to month. Every issue—something 


family.” 


new, something better! 


$10,000 for More 
Stories! 


This big sum of money is to be 
invested in the year in giving 
eight additional pages in Bc 
Lire each month—and all eight 
pages will be devoted to 

ORIES of the kind boys like 
best. (We told you this last 
month—but good news will 
repeating.) 


These stories will be the best 
ones ever published in a maga- 
zine for boys. Look at the many 
fine stories in the present issue 
—pretty good “starters,” eh? 


Topping the list is Mr. Joseph 
Altsheler. We have only to 
mention his name—you all know 
him and his many great boys’ 
books. And now a serial by him! 
Wonderful! 


Then Walter Walden, the 
“Moonshiners in the Jungle” 
man; and Irving Crump, the 


“Quarry Troop” man; and—oh, 
just look for yourself, and study 
the pictures on this page and 
SEE what’s coming! 


Never anything like it. 


TELL 


The presses that print BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy whe 
Scouts’ Magazine. 


The price remains THE SAME—$1 a year (and 
look at the great premiums you get, too!) 


Think What All This 
Means! 


This month’s issue of Boys’ 
Lire contains as much reading as 
a dollar book—and you ge it for 
ten cents! 

Twelve issues— your year’s 
subscription—contain as much as 
TWELVE BOOKS! 

Altsheler’s serial alone, which 
you get during the year, would 
$i you in a book more than 


The “Boy Scouts Afloat” story 
alone, in book form, would cost 
you more than $1. 

_ The “Through College” story, 
in a book, would cost you more 
than $1, 

And more are coming — and 
still more! 


And then the articles on things 
you like—and scout news and in- 
structions—and splendid pictures 
—and jokes and puzzles—and 
other departments. 

JUST THINK! What a bar- 
gan! That’s because this is 

OUR _magazine — because the 
Scout Movement is publishing 
Boys’ Lire for YOU. 

For you and for all other red- 
blooded boys in America. 


pain reat pictures 
for BOYS’ LIFE. 


=. — 


Where BOYS’ LIFE is printed by the 
3 Carey Printing Company. 


THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Author of 
“The Boy Scouts 
of Woodcraft 

“Boy 
Scouts on Lost 
Trail,”” and also 


‘Bedi 
ries.” Watch 
for a cracking 
from 
m in Boys’ 
Life in com- 
ing year. 
IRVING CRUMP 


puncher,” and 
lots of other fine 
tales. Watch for 
some still greater 
stories by him in 
Boys’ Life in the 


Oh, no, we 
can’t tell you his 
name. He has 
been 


thing 
something differ- 
ent—from him in 
the year. 


Only $1 a Year 


(and a premium, too) 


PICK YOUR PREMIUM 
(see opposite page) 


ORDER NOW 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
= 
Author of a 
“The Forest of ai 
Swords,” “The 
Trail,” ‘“‘Apache the i 
Gold,’ and -many 
other noted 
books. A NEW 
gins in this issue 
@ of Boys’ Life. 
Every _ reader 
Author of of Boys’ Life re- . ee 
“The Gaunt members (and 
Grey Wolf,’’ will not soon 
Lure of the forget) “The 
“Saddle and Life Guards” 
Camp in the ae ¥ and many other 
Rockies,” etc. ; Ee fine stories from 
HE will be in this man’s 
Boys’ Life in the 4 MORE from him Ss 
coming year. \ n 
who w r ot our net 
‘ and the and ‘Pete, Cow- 
| 
4 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER HERE’S THE CAVE SCOUT | 
story “Pigs is LAR 
Pigs,” and his . most. popular 
ai 
| 


Ask Santa Claus 


for the New 


Flexible Flyer 


steel front makes 


steering easy 


= 


RF sure to get a real “snow-mobile” this year. This sled has 
grooved runners of chrome nickel steel that increase speed 
and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 


Flexible Flyer 


With the all-steel front, which acts as a shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer ; the strongest sled made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 Ordinary Sleds 


The handsomely decorated woodwork is of selected ash, and with three coats of the 
finest varnish, retains its beauty year after year. 


Nine sizes, 3 to 812 feet long. Sold by hardware and department stores. 


Jumior Racer puta ot ine Rivers” price | 


SEZs Box 1102S Philadelphia 


Write for handsome booklet of i 
Free offer— coasting views and eardboard Every 
model showing how Flexible Flyers steer. _ Race 


Terriers 
The 20th Cen 
All-Round Doge 

Classy Young Stock forSale 

Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 

Dept. G.,La Rue, Ohio 


WILL PAY YOU MORE 


Furs. Prices high. Tra: season now 
x Get busy at once. e furnish traps 


and supplies at lowest 

Write for new booklet, “ portunities 
pleasure and profit in trapp’ 

ping tags, price lists, etc., FREE 


SHIP TODAY 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 


INDIVIDUAL ‘NAME IN GOLD” 


PENCILS 


One Pencil with N 
Three 


sais Postpaid 10 cents 
pi DEST Pencils 
C. L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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Boy Scouts A 
(Continued from page 55) 


“He'll finish it,’ declared Wayne. “Oh, 
I’m glad!” 

“I gave Mr. Thompson a hint of what he 
was working for,” said Mr. Scott, “and he 
said, ‘You don’t say! Well, I never 
thought anything could change a boy like 
that.’” 

And now, while we are talking about 
Slicky, we may as well tell something a 
little prematurely. It was before the sum- 
mer had well set in, that the troop commit- 
tee got on and managed it between 
them to take Slicky to an eye specialist in 
a neighboring city, who, by cutting some 
threads of tissue in Slicky’s crooked eye, 
managed to straighten it out as as 
any boy’s. It kept Slicky in the hospital 
nearly two weeks, but when he came out, 
and got on his new scout uniform—well, 
there were many of the townspeople who 
hadn’t the remotest idea who the boy was. 


Cuapter III 


| Voices in the Wireless—Building the 
House-Boat 


| 
hehe decided to try for a word 


with Ray, via wireless, before un- 
dressing one night, and as usual, proceed- 
ed first to listen in, lest Ray should be call- 
ing. Then an amazing thing happened. 
He had got on his receiver, and was gently 
moving a slide on his tuning coil, when 
suddenly a voice sounded in the instrument 
at his ear—just as in a telephone. He felt 
his skin crinkle. A voice in the wireless! 
And he recognized the voice—the scout- 
master’s! 

“Mrs. Dunn told me you failed to come 
on the early train,” Mr. Maclay was saying. 

“Yes, I missed it,” came in tones of Mr. 
Dunn’s voice. 

“I trust you had a successful trip,” said 
the scoutmaster. 

“Very satisfactory,” came the reply. 

“Are you too tired to take a little walk 
up?” asked Mr. Maclay. 

“Glad to come,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“Mr. Scott and Mr. Reid are here, and 
we'd like to come to a decision about that 
house-boat trip down the river for the 
boys. Mr. Scott has plans here for the 
boat, and would like to start construction 
day after to-morrow. We thought we’d 
spring it on the boys tomorrow evening— 
as a surprise, and let them vote on it.” 

“It isn’t hard to predict what their vote 
will be,” laughed Mr, Dunn. “I'll be up in 
ten minutes.” 

The conversation was brought to a con- 
clusion. Wayne fairly shook with excite- 
ment. To think of the wireless telegraph 
acting as a wireless telephone! And then 
to bring such news! At once he began 
calling Ray: 
ear RR, RR, WS. RR, RR, RR, 


Then he switched in*the receiving set 
again, and there came the answer: 

“WS, WS, WS, RR.” 

Wayne began sparking off his message: 

“Important. You take bike and get 
Phil, Charles, Bert, to headquarters yard 
in fifteen minutes, on quiet, I get rest.” 

“O. K.,” was Ray’s reply. 


LIPPING down into the summer 
kitchen, Wayne got out his machine, 
and in a flash was spinning down the street. 
At Joe Hunt’s home, he halted just long 
enough to cite Joe to the rendezvous, and 


was off to Leslie Dunn’s. His wheel went 
like a motorcycle toward the saw-mill dis- 


A See 
View | 
Oorang Airedale 
FU RS 7 “MYRTLE MORSE 
225 Fer Exchange 
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trict, picked up Slicky Murtry on the han- 
dle bars, and in a few minutes more 
reached Mr. Maclay’s yard, where already] 
in the dark, under the trees, there whis- 
red six wondering scouts. 
“Well, what’s the funeral?” demanded 


Ray. 
Vain told of the talk he’d heard over 
the wireless. 
. “Golly! Ghosts in the wireless!” said 
Ray. “If it wasn’t you, I’d say you was 
stringing us.” 
“Now we've got it on them, and we're 
going to serenade,” announced Wayne. 
“What’ll we sing?” said Ray, And he 
began to tune up on “Merrily we roll 
along.” 
“If you'll hold your tongue between your 


_ teeth I'll tell you,” adjured Wayne. And 


he exposed his plan. 

The eight boys quietly lined up in the 
dark, before Mr. Maclay’s work-shop door, 
and at Wayne’s “ready” began with whist- 
ling the patrol call. 

“Whip-poor-wi-ll, whip-poor-wi-ll, whip- 

r-wi-ll.” Then—“Hoo-ray! House-boat 
trip down the Mis-sis-sip—hoo-ray! House- 
boat trip down the Mis-sis-sip—hoo-ray /” 

The scouts hadn’t brought their yell to 
a finish before four astonished 

uu in the opened door. en the 
ener bore had filed into the shop, with 
Major eyeing them, his ears working with 
interest, Mr. Maclay took his seat, chin in 
hand, and took in the scouts with some- 
thing of a quizzical look. 

“Well, I can’t understand,” he said. 
“You've been finding out things. I know 
perfectly well none of you would eaves- 
drop.” 

“Major told us, didn’t you Major?” said 


ay. 

Major nodded. 

Then Wayne told of the trick of the 
wireless, repeating the conversation. 

And so, since the cat was out of the bag, 
the boys were at once shown the house-boat 
plans; and were promised to get their 
hands in on the work on Saturday. 

“Oh, look here, fellows,” said Ray. 
“Look at the roof garden!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Scott, “there’s to be an 
upper deck; a canopy can be put up for 
shade.” 

“And look here!” broke in Ray. “Here’s 
poles for the wireless.’ 

The boys bumped their heads over the 
plans. 

“Looks like they’ve all voted,” observed 
Mr. Dunn, 

“They'd raise the roof if we should pro- 
pose a further vote,” smile Mr. Maclay. 


Early Saturday morning, the eight scouts], 


of the Whippoorwill Patrol assembled by 
the Mississippi. The place selected for the 
shipyard was marked by a pile of lumber 
just below the river bank; and a couple 
of large trestles, across which rested a 
number of broad, heavy planks for the sides 
of the boat. 
“Here she is!” shouted Ray, jumping off 
bank. “Now bring on your tools.” 


(Continued in the January Boys’ Lire) 
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ruggle Renewed. (23) The 
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Expects a First-rate Rifle. 


WRE'S an arm any man or boy will be proud to shoot with 
in any com any—the .22 Caliber Remington UMC Auto- 


tons us 


loading Rifle, with 


superb shooting ualities that have made 


with hunters and mar 


Just cuddle the stock up to your shoulder, get the sights on the mark and fire 


fifteen shots without lowering t 


he barrel from your aim. Simply pull the trigger 


for each shot ; the reco] ejects the shell and loads a fresh cartridge from the magazine. 
This rifle handles the Remington UMC Autoloading .22 cartri i 


The magazine is in the 
down without tools. 
You know where to 


man in town 


knows the leading 
of Remington UMC, the Sign of Sportsmen's 


get this rifle and ammunition to go with it. 
i dealer—the man who displays the Red Ball lark 
in every town, 


‘Write for booklet “Four American Boys Who Are Famous Rifle Shots.” 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder 7 Preventative 


Solvent, Lubricant and Rust 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Boston, Mass., 


hard enamel pin No, 83. $ 
three letters and two num 
jog Free 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 

-35 John Street New 


Only $0.15 for silver plate, two colors, 
No. 83. 1.50 doz.; any 


York 


}|BOYS 100 NAME CARDS FREE 


or 50c commission on 


GIRLS 


Typogravure Press, 51 


every 
Stamp for particulars. Write at once. 


Pleasant, easy way for boys and girts to make 

$ 00 money, We send 20 ages, each containing 50 Xmas 
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effery’s Marine Canoe Glue CLASS PINS 
BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Here they are: y or Jeak in boat or canoe 
(Chapter 4). The. Start, the Fog—The “Steamer cap be in minuter. 90 vel- For School or Club — Factory to You 
Grounded on a Bar. (5) The Pearl Fisher’s Story. Bleyelist or Johanie- 
(6) Ray and Slicky Play at Lunatics. (7) A Night | cp-the-spet srticle pe 
Adventure. (8) The Chicken Thief. (9) Ray’s Log— ty the 
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[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the a pie of an ex 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


Countries, includi Asia, ia, Europe, 
Indies, ete., len “which tells 
low to make your collection of a properly” 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A_ BIG BARG 
QUEEN CITY “coin co. 
m 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
Mexico, Trinidad, 
and album,’ 10c. 1000 
Mixed, 25c. 65 different U. S., 

Agents wanted, = oar 
I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


CROWELL STAMP co, Cleveland, Ohio 


collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, si Mexican WAR stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., catalog, 
gauge sud mill. ete., all for 
Se. App. sheets ‘to 80% comm. Agents 
Wanted. We Buy Stamps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

STAMPS FREE 75 all diff. 
two collectors and 2c. postage. 

Bosmia pictures 1906, lUc.; 30 Sweden, l0c.; 6 
mania 1906 pictures oe heads, 10c.; 20 
coins, 25c.; large U. 8. cent, 5c. Lists free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Buying list, 10c. 

TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


e buy stamps. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Diff. stamps the U. S. if yon send FREE 
for 10 wee! subn. to MEKEEL’S 
STAMP WEEKLY. Beverly, Mass., or 100 diff. foreign. 


Varieties pack: 

eren e 

ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
J. EMORY RENOLL Dept. K. HANOVER, PA. 


Wanted—$2 
OLD COINS Colne Keep al 


eep 
money dated before 1895 and ome for = 
New Ills‘td Coin Value sine 4x7. Guar- 


anteed prices. Get 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. 


ted 
amps, 5c. Court St.. Mas: 


Posted At Once. CLARK COIN 


| TAMPS. 105, China, stp. dictionary and list 
000 bargains, 2c. {500 Pictures). Cata. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & C9., 
Sta. Ad, Bosten. Mass. 


ye) ot 


FOYE STAMP CO, 1098 Deol Michigan” w. 


121 ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 


including Guatemala. Honduras, Roumania, 
rome Rica, Egypt, Chili, China. Mexico, Peru, 
India, Victoria, Portu- 


st STAMP. "sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6x9 inch size, colored cov 

free to 

for postage. 


NATIONAL STAMP CO., Dept. B, COLUMBUS, onto 


BOLIVIA, 1894. 7 Var. Boy +4 to appli- 


‘and a pair of stamp tongs 


ecants for my a) 2e t- 
age. W. STADLER, Dept. C, Ave., Bronx, N. 
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Idea! 


By FRANK L. COES 


O* course, you will be making up your 
minds what you will give your 
friends and the “shut-ins” as a reminder 
of the Christmas season, and a few little 
suggestions may not be amiss. If I tell 
you what others have done it will probably 
lead you toward similar things, and while 
these models can be well improved on, 
still they will help you toward the end 
easily and at smal expense. 

For the “shut-in” friend, who collects, 
it is easy to make a stamp Christmas 
card. Mount such stamps as you find he 
needs and you can give, in a little calendar 
card, and appropriately letter it. Or you 
may make a collective packet from sev- 
eral friends and attach it to a similar card. 

Last year’s stamp catalogs will be at a 
premium in the second-hand book shops 
this season because the new one is raised 
in price, but a second-hand catalog is all 
right for a beginner, and if it is accom- 
panied by a packet of duplicates, it will 
doubtless be welcome, and a very enjoy- 
able time-passer for the sick one. 

Let me suggest that you start all “shut- 
in” collectors on blank and separate pages. 
They are easier to handle than a book 
which is bound, and capable of extension 
without remounting, which is also an ad- 
vantage to a beginner. 

The contents of a Christmas gift for 
such a beginner should have hinges (stick- 
ers), a catalog, and stamps, as much 
more as you can get together that will help 
to be really 
complete. The blank sheets being readil 
made or bought in any size, and the dif- 
ference in price between these and a 
bound album, will buy better and more 
stamps. 

Easily accumulated duplicates, properly 
fixed up and given to a friend, often are 
the basis for Fis taking up a ‘study that 
will give years of active and instructive 
entertainment. I could tell you how our 
own local stamp exchange has started 
many boys along the road to knowledge 
by placing them where they could make a 
start in their own collection of stamps and 
knowledge carrying covers. 

Many a boy can save from his father’s 
mail enough covers to start friend after 
friend alcng the road to a collection, and 
every such gift is a help to the mind and 
morals, even though it seems but a small 
thing. 

You can show this paragraph to your 
parents if you are really anxious for a 
stamp Christmas. I firmly believe there is 
no pastime that is so suitable as an aid to 
history, geography, money values, and the 
knowledge of color as is stamp collecting. 
Certainly there is none that fits quiet 
hours of long winter evenings, the tire- 
some hours of convalescence, so well and 
so profitably. 


Further it is not needful that the stu- 
dent have a great and expensive layout 
of apparatus. Stamps, of course, in meas- 
ure with the funds at hand, a catalog, 
hinges, and an album (either blank or 
printed and bound, my preference being 
for the loose leaf blank book). Any of 
the other things that come to the collector 
can be dispensed with till the start is made. 


Don’t you believe 
girls can’t play ball. @ 
Girls of all ages get 
intensely fascinated 
with this 


WORLD" SERIES 
Parlor Baseball 


Everybody Plays 


‘§ ©6Have the time of your life. Get a game 
§ and call in your friends, young and old. 
Fun from start to finish. No knowledge of 
baseball needed. Remember the name— 
75c. at dealer’s; 85c. by mail. 


FREE, One of the Runners 


If not at your toy dealer’s send us his name 
and we will forward one of the players 
used and full description of the game. 


United Games Co. 


27 Chestnut Hill Ave., Athol, Mass. 


STAMPS 


2 Superior Stamp Service 


FREE Selected sheets of unusual stamp 

B nang at one and two cents each. 

Sent monthly to all who send us their 

rames. ames. Different assortments each ronth. No ob- 

ligations incurred. Special Five 1914 U. 8S. Docu- 
mentary ‘- all who answer this advertisement. 


NGLEWOOD STAMP CO. 
6810 Ph St. Chicago, Ill. 


gress, tages, ior name, ad- 
U. T. KAY STAMP CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


War stamps FREE Pproval applicants 
nelosing 2c for postag 


FRANKLIN STAMP CO., Dept. B, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FINE APPROVALS 


We are sure that if you try our approval selections you 
will be pleased with them. All good, clean stamps. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS 
PINKERTON & TAGGART, Box 184, Marietta, Pa. 


347 West 11th Street, 


Erie, Pa. 
WEFERENCE REQUIRED 


125 Stamps free, if you ask for our approvals Reference 
BELMONT STAMP CO., 99 Belmont Ave., DETROIT, MICH 
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20 all diff. Mexican War Stamps, 1c. 


—A Merry 
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Tool 
00 
All For | Pack “Cleveland” Hinges, Pocket Album | “Susie P 
Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., & U. Rooter® 
Envelopes, cut. sq. inc. War Dept.; 6 
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2c. Mention this paper. Large ail- 
bum. l5c. If possible send na | 
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This Wonderful Book on Toy Railroading 


Get this dandy book—absolutely free. It will tell you how to get the finest Christmas present you 
ever had. It tells all about Ives trains and railroad systems—and all about Struktiron, the wonderful 
structural toy with which you can build bridges, derricks, turntables and hundreds of other things. 


The book shows electric trains and mechanical trains, with fine, big locomotives, that run on real 


be tracks, with real cars behind them, made just like the finest railroad cars. There are switches and 

by signals that work, and stations and tunnels. The book is chock full of pictures. Use the coupon 

below to get it and a set of 12 fine Poster Stamp 
With Ives Railroad System you become a real railroad it on to a siding or stopping it at a station, when your 
“superintendent. Open the box and take out the beauti- chum sets the signal for it to stop! 
ful, shiny train. Pull the lever in the engine and off Think of building the steel framework of buildings an 
she goes down the track just like real. bridges with IVES STRUKTIRON—just as the rea 
workmen build them! It’s the best fun there is for 

Think of the fun in turning on an electric switch and boys. It’s simply great. Write for the big railroad 
checking or increasing the speed of the train, sending book and the poster stamps now. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


208 HOLLAND AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


My toy dealer’s name and address is.. 


\ 
ig 
. The 
— of 12 fine Poster Stamps. 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


THE - SERVICE - STORE 


Hunters, Woodsmen, Trappers Taught Us 
to Make These Patricks for Boys 


HEY told us all outdoor men 
like Patrick Coats because |they 
are Bigger-Than-Weather. Be- 
cause they are light in weight, and 
ive room to use your arms. Because 
they are made of long, tough, warm 
Northern wool. | 
“‘Red-blooded boys,” they 
said, “will want such coats 
for their 
we now make boys’ Patricks 
—for skating, sleighing, 
hiking and everyday school 
wear. 
Ask your father for a‘ 
Patrick; and send today for 
Patrick Color Booklet. 


PATRICKADULUTH 
WOOL MILL 
15 Garfield Ave, Duluth, Minn, 


Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 7) 
“The Great Bear is right.” 


“And you'll back me up, of course, 
Robert. Will you help us too, Black 
Rifle?” 

The singular man smiled again, but 
his smile was not like that of anybody 
else. It was sinister and full of menace. 
It was the smile of a man who rejoiced 
in sanguinary work, and it made Robert 
think again of his extraordinary history, 
around which the border had built so 
much of truth and legend. 

“I will help, of course,” he replied. 
“It’s my trade. It was my purpose to 
warn ’em before I met you, but I feared 
they would not listen to me. Now, the 
words of four may sound more real to 
*em than the words of one.” 

“Then lead the way,” said Willet. 
“Tis not a time to linger.” 


LACK RIFLE, without another word, 

threw his rifle over his shoulder and 
started toward the north, the others fall- 
ing into Indian file behind him. A light, 
pleased smile played over his massive and 
rugged features. More than the rest he 
rejoiced in the prospect of combat. They 
did not seek battle and they fought only 
when they were compelled to do so, but 
he, with his whole nature embittered for- 
ever by that massacre of long ago, loved 
it for its own sake. He had ranged the 
border, a torch of fire, for years, and now 
he foresaw more of the revenge that he 
craved incessantly. 

He led without hesitation straight 
toward the north. All four were accom- 
plished trailers, and the flitting figures 
were soundless as they made their swift 
march through the forest. In a half hour 
they reached the crest of a rather high 
hill and Black Rifle, stopping, pointed 
with a long forefinger toward a low and 
dim light. 

“The camp of the Pennsylvanians,” he 
said with bitter irony. “As I told you, 
fearing lest the savages should miss them 
in the forest, they keep their fire burning 
as a beacon.” 

“Don’t be too hard on ’em, Black Rifle,” 
said Willet. “Maybe they come from 
Philadelphia itself, and city bred men can 
scarcely be expected to learn all about 
the wilderness in a few days.” 

“They'll learn, when it’s too late, at the 
muzzles of the French and Indian rifles,” 
rejoined Black Rifle, abating a little his 
tone of savage derision. 

“At least they’re likely to be brave 
men,” said Willet, “and now what do you 
think will be our best manner of approach- 
ing ’em?” 

“We'll walk directly toward their fire, 
the four of us abreast. They'll blaze 
away all forty of ’em together, as soon 
as they see us, but the darkness will spoil 
their aim, and at least one of us will be 
left alive, able to walk, and able to tell 
‘em of their danger. We don’t know 
who'll be the lucky man, but we’ll see.” 

“Come, come, Black Jack! Give ’em a 
chance! They ~~ a more likely lot 
than you tink. You three wait here and 
I'll go forward and announce our coming. 
I dare say we'll be welcome.” 

Willet advanced toward the fire, which 
he soon saw consisted of a great bed of 
coals, surrounded by sleepers. But the 
figures of men, pacing back and forth, 
showed that the watch had not been ne- 
glected, although in the deep forest such 
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How to Make 
Money Giving 


Boy Scout 
Lectures 


It’s easy; we furnish everything, even 
the lantern. es scheme for making 
money for Your troop, enlisting new 
scouts, interesting parents and others. 
Anyone can give the Lecture. 

ive different Lectures to select from; 
prepared at National Scout Headquar- 
ters. ch one furnished complete, ready 
to use, with 50 lantern slide views show- 
ing all kinds of scout activities. Lec- 
ture in book form; simply show the 
pictures and read the lecture, It all 
comes to you in a_ handy carrying case. 

Speak to your Scout Master about it 
and send now for full information and 
our plan for furnishing your troop with 
a lantern. Full details free. 


Send for These Scout Photo Stamps 


A sheet of 16 Photoettes showing scenes 
of Beautiful America, sent with the 
catalogue and plan if you enclose 4 
two-cent stamps. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dept. U, 417 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond Point Foun- 
tain Pen is made of gue quality 
Para Rubber, with black chased cap 
and barrel, well polished. The con- 
struction is simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow or fail to 
write, the feeds being the same as 
used on all standard fountain pens. 
Each pen is fully guaranteed, and if 
unsatisfactory in any detail can be 
exchanged for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and ex- 
tensively used. The lead is 
“clutched” or gripped by the 
thumb screw at the top of 
pencil. To unfasten the lead 
simply turn the screw until 
the lead is at the desired 
= By turning the screw 
back in opposite direction the 
lead is fastened. Heavily nickel- 
plated and provided with patent 
we which holds the pencil in the 
pocket. 


BOTH this DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and 
the CLUTCH PENCIL sent to 
you for ONE yearly subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 


ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ M 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please all 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
d by you, for which I send you $1.00 
to Boys’ Life. 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the M 
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TOTEMS 


Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters: 
Secure a Totem of any animal or 
bird; hand painted in natural 
colors; 18 inches in height; cut 
from 1-inch cypress and mounted 
on 6-ft. standard. 


ceipt of $3.00 for unmounted To- 
tem, or $3.50 mounted, prepaid. 
Be sure to state the design 
wanted. 


M. HEMMINGER 


LOCK BOX 96 
CULVER, INDIANA 


Golden Eagle 


Will you give one family 


Xmas in the 
U. 8. by The 
Salvation 


$2.00 Feed Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ORDINARY OFFER 

trialon the**Ranger.** We 

will it te you on approv: ht without a 


es 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAK 


i mt and 
eyclometers, equipme’ 


new special offers. today. 
Dept. A-17, CHICAGO, ILL. 


you get our catalog 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 


Contains informa- 
tion for campers, 


Free Camp Guide 


also illustrated catalog of tent and camp supplies 


of all kinds. 


H. CHANNON CO., Depts: Chicago, Ill. 
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ame The hunter’s quick and penetrating look 
th noted that was tall, built well, and 
that his face was frank and 
ers of Woodcrafters in the SS “My name is David Willet,” he replied, 
Culver Summer Schools. A || “and I am sometimes called by my friends, 
All orders filled promptly on _re- the Iroquois, the Great Bear. Behind me 


sentinels would 
against the kind of ambush the French 
and Indians were able to lay. 

Not caring to come within the circle of 
me lest he be fired upon, the hunter 
whistled, and when he saw that the sen- 
tinels were at attention he whistled again. 
Then he emerged from the bushes, and 
walked boldly toward the fire. 


« HO are you?” a voice demanded 
sharply, and a young man in a 
fine uniform stood up in front of the fire. 


in the woods are three comrades, young 
Robert Lennox, of New York and Albany; 
Tayoga, a young warrior of the clan of 
the Bear, of the nation Onondaga, of the 
great League of the Hodensaunee, and 
the famous hunter and border fighter, of 
whom everybody has heard, Captain Jack, 
Black Hunter, or Black Rifle as he has 
been called variously.” 

“I know the name,” replied the young 
man, “and yours too, Mr. Willet. My own 
name is Colden, James Colden of Phila- 
delphia, and I am in command of this 
troop, sent to guard the farthest settle- 
ments against the French and Indians. 
Will you call your comrades, Mr. Willet? 
All of you are welcome.” 

The hunter whistled again, and Robert, 
Tayoga and Black Rifle, advancing from 
the forest, came within the area of half 
light cast by the glow from the coals, 
young Captain Colden watching them 
with the most intense curiosity as they 
approached. 

And well he might feel surprise. All, 
even Robert, wore the dress of the wil- 
derness, and their appearance at such a 
time was uncommon and striking. Most 
of the soldiers had been awakened by the 
voices, and were sitting up, rubbing sleepy 
eyes. Robert saw at once that they were 
city men, singularly out of place in the 
vast forest and the darkness. 

“We welcome you to our camp,” said 
young Captain Colden, with dignity. “If 
you are poy (2 we have food, and if you 
are without blankets we can furnish them 
to you.” 

Willet and Tayoga looked at Robert 
and he knew they expected him to fill his 
usual role of spokesman. The words 
rushed to his lips, but they were held 
there by embarrassment. The soldiers who 
had been awakened were already going 
back to sleep. Captain Colden sat down 
on a log and waited for them to make 
known their wants. Then Robert spoke, 
knowing they could not afford to delay. 

“We thank you, Captain Colden,” he 
said, “for the offer of supper and bed, but 
I must say to you, sir, that it’s no time 
for either. 

“I don’t take your meaning, Mr. Len- 
nox.” 

“Tayoga, Mr. Willet, and Black Rifle are 
the best scouts in the wilderness, and be- 
fore sunset they saw smoke on the hori- 
zon. Then they saw smoke answering 
smoke, and Black Rifle has seen more. 
The French and Indians, sir, are in the 
forest, and they’re led, too, by French- 
men. 


UNG James Colden was a brave 
man, and his eyes glittered. 
“We ask nothing better than to meet 
7em,” he said. “At the first breath of 
dawn we'll march against ‘em, if your 


but little protection 


UNEW-SKING- 
TO PREVEN 
INFECTION 


tj 


QQ 


\ 
“NEW-SKIN” 
= 
Should Be In The Kit 
of Every Scout 
Suppose you cut yourself out in camp. 
Don't take chances with 
infection! Have “New-Skin” on hand. 
It protects cuts and scrapes with a 

water-proof film while they heal. 
“New-Skin” comes in two convenient 
sizes, 10c. and 25c. At all druggists. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil, It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 
times easiex 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 3-im-One 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your 

|_ Write this very day for a generous free 
sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 

Get yours sow! 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 

Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42ELG. Broadway New York City 


Be Prepared—Boy Scout Play 
our are wW or 
30 cents. Order from Leroy C. Partch, Columbus, 


Wis., or 
NATIONAL HEADQUAR 


TERS 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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We are but your 
Help us in this 1 
way to get close 
Give them at 
2 year. | 
= 
TS, 30 DAYS 
— — 
| 
Or our Dig til 
Our full line of bicycles for ' 
men and women, boys girls at prices never before | | Cae 
equaled for like quality is a cyclopedia of bicycies, Hy }- 
tion. it’s free. | 3 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at i j 
at $3 to $8 each. | 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and eC | 
exhibit asample 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. { i 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished an i f 
winced. Do not buy, a bicycle, tires or sundries until | Pu 
an 
| 2 
= 
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Here’s Great Fun, 


tricks just as they are done or} the stage. 
we rurnish and give regular! shows. 


paid for it. 
interesting feats of magic. 


was @ boy, until he became 4 
construction toy, Erectoy, 


The Fi 

Mr. Gilbert has selected sojne of the best tricks 
performed by regular magician}, and any boy can do 
them with a little practice. | Full instructions for 
doing each trick are given in {he fine big Manual of 
Magic. This is the greatest book ever printed on the 
subject. Contains full information to some 


and other great toys. 


See 
Contains the following tricks and ratus: 
Cbedient Ball, Vanishing Billiard Ball, Fighting 
Roosters, Traveling Corks, Vanishing Postage Starp. 
Marble Vase, Phantom Cards, (‘hanging Cards, Mysto 
Jacks, etc. It includes a regiilar magician’s wand, 
too, and a big poster in colors|to use for shows, and 
the big Manual of Magic, showing how to do twenty 
more tricks without apparatuj, etc. it sepa- 


Boys! 
Give Exhibitions—Earn Money 


With one of these dandy Myjsto Magic Sets, boys, you can do wonderful 
You can put up the fine poster 
Earn spending money by 
amateur entertainments at pajties or in halls or churches and get wel 
With a little practice you can mystify everybody with these 


That's what Mr. Gilbert, th president of this company, did when he 
professional magician and gave shows in 
big theatres. Now he is president of a big company that makes the won- 


us Tricks of the 


the Great Mysto Magic Outfit No. 4 


302 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 


givin: 


an Entertainer’; a great monologue; twenty tricks 
without apparatus, etc. Everything fully explained 
and pictured. You couldn’t have a Christmas pres- 
ent that would give you more fun and earn more 
money. See the Mysto Magic Sets on exhibition at 
all Toy and Department Stores. 


rately. the contents of this outfit would cost you 
over $10. 


BIG MAGIC CATALOG FREE 


Write for this*fine book which fully illustrates all 

Mysto Magic Sets. These sets are sold by ail De- 
rtment and Toy Stores. Be sure to see them. 
ey make dandy Xmas gifts. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 


The Boys 


NOVEMBER 
1916 


} 


DAVY CROCAETT 


Coins. 


you are particularly intejested. 
influence for good. | 


currency is sent please wirap securely. 


| 


The Scott F. Redfield 


A Merry Christmas 
* | for that Boy of Yours 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the 
ever, if you will send him THE BOYS 
MAGAZINE. 


Our regular yearly subscription price is $1.00 
but in order to secure a large number of new 
subscribers, we will, for a limited time only 
send the magazine 8 months for only 50 cents! 
Over 450,000 

it immensely. 
YOU want YOUR 
stories by the very best boys’ writers. Practical an 
instructive departments devoted to Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and 


If you have no boy of ypur own, then get this splendid magazine for some boy in whom 
You could not give him a greater pleasure or a stronger 


We will refund your moijey promptly if you are not more than pleased with the magazine. 
Remit in the way most convenient for you—stamps, check, money order or currency. If 


ADDRESS 


Co., 836 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


happiest 


ys read this great magazine and enjoy 
It’s chock-full of just the kind of reading 
boy to have. Clean, inspirin; 


BE AN ARTIS 


We can teach you 
in your own home during 
spare time. Ten Courss in Com- 


mercial and Iilustrativ) Drawing. 
Teachers’ Normal and 4pplied Art. 


Endorsed by High Art Authorities 


for Art_Year_ Book. 
Outtit FREE to E 
dents. Fuily Equipped 


APPLE 


ART 
FINE ARTS BLDG. N@ 67 BATTLE CREEK MICH 


$459 Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. S. A. 


In G with slide to F. Length 15 inches. Highly pol- 
ished brass, or, if preferred, dull sand blast lac- 
quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as used United States Quartermasters 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
for Boy Scouts. 

Send us $4.50 and will ship one of these Bugles sub- 
ject to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased with 
Bugle, return it and we will immediately refund 
your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS *"jftigti* 


Manufacturers Higk Grade Band Instrumen 
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friends will only be so good as to show 
us the way.” 

“It’s not a matter of waiting until 
dawn, nor even of going to meet ’em. 
They'll bring the battle to us. You and 
your force, Captain Colden, are sur- 
rounded already.” 

The young captain stared at Robert, 
but his eyes were full of incredulity. Sev- 
eral of the soldiers were standing near, 
and they too heard, but the warning found 
no answer in their minds. Robert looked 
around at the men asleep and the others 
ready to follow them, and despite his in- 
stinctive liking for Colden, his anger be- 
gan to rise. 

“I said you were surrounded,” he re- 
peated sharply, “and it’s no time, Captain 
Colden, for unbelief! Mr. Willet, Tayoga, 
and I saw the signals of the enemy, but 
Black Rifle here has looked upon the war- 
riors themselves. They’re led, too, by the 
French, and the best of all the French 
forest captains, St. Luc, is undoubtedly 
with them off there.” 

He moved his hand toward the north, 
and a little of the high color left Colden’s 
face. The youth’s manner was so earnest 
and his words were spoken with so much 
power of conviction that they could not 
fail to impress. 

“You really mean that the French and 
Indians are here, that they’re planning to 
attack us tonight?” said the Philadelphian. 

“Beyond a doubt, and we must be pre- 
pared to meet them.” 

Colden took a few steps back and forth, 
and then, like the brave young man he 
was, he swallowed his pride. 

“T confess that I don’t know much of 
the forest, nor do my men,” he said, “and 
so I shall have to ask you four to help 
me. 

“We'll do it gladly,” said Robert. “What 
do you propose, Dave?” 

“I think we’d better draw off some 
distance from the fire,” replied the hun- 
ter. “To the right there is a low hill, 
covered: with thick brush, and old logs 
thrown down by an ancient storm. It’s 
the very place.” 

“Then,” said Captain Colden briskly, 
“we'll occupy it inside of five minutes. 
Up, men, up!” 


4 Soa sleepers were awakened rapidly, 
and although they were awkward, they 
obeyed their captain’s sharp order, and 
marched away with all their arms and 
stores to the thicket on the hill, where, 
as Willet had predicted, they found also 
a network of fallen trees, affording a fine 
shelter and defense. Here they crouched 
and Willet enjoined upon them the neces- 
sity of silence. 

“Sir,” said young Captain Colden, again 
putting down his pride, “I beg to thank 
you and your comrades.” 

“You don’t owe us any thanks, It’s just 
what we ought to have done,” said Willet 
lightly. “The wilderness often turns a 
false face to those who are not used to 
it, and if we hadn’t warned you we'd 
have deserved shooting.” 

The faint whine of a wolf came from a 
point far in the north. 

“It’s one of their signals,” said Willet. 
“They'll attack inside of an hour.” 

Then they relapsed into silence and 
waited, every heart beating hard. 

(Continued in January Boy’s Lire) 
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The MIAMI-MADE 
Racycle Pacemaker 


A bicycle that you are sure to like. 
Built for comfort, yet strong enough to 
withstand the hardest wear. 


be 
The MIAMI-MADE 
Hudson Racer 
The machine of racing fame. Used 
by World’s Champions. All types and 
prices to meet every need and taste. 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Crimson Flyer 
A good all-round bicycle. Will stand 
up = the severest test that you ma: 
give it. 


The MIAMI-MADE 
Flying Merkel Roadster 
A strictly serviceable bicycle for hard 


usage in all kinds of weather and under 
all sorts of conditions. 


A MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 
Makes An All-Year-Round 
Christmas 


Just tip it off to Daddy or Mother 
that you want a bicycle for Christ- 
mas, and tell them why 


T’S the greatest developer for boys and girls that you 

could possibly get. It takes you to and from school ; 

it takes you to the playground, and turns running 

errands into a pleasure. It takes you out into the 
open air, develops your muscles, lungs and brain. 


If your bicycle is MIAMI-MADE, you have a bicycle 
that you can be proud of, and all your friends will 
gather around and want to get one, too. You will have 
the bicycle of the neighborhood. 


We have been making bicycles for over 22 years. We 
know exactly what boys and girls like and want. There 
isn’t any color, any model, any type of bicycle whatso- 
ever, that you may want that you won’t find in the 
MIAMI-MADE line of bicycles. 


Shown on the left here, is one of the many models 
of each of the four lines of MIAMI-MADE bicycles. The 


‘four lines are the “Racycle,” the “Hudson,” the 


“Miami” and the “Flying Merkel.” On the right are 
just a few of the special exclusive features of MIAMI- 
MADE bicycles. Study them over. Then go to the 
dealer in your city who handles the line you think you’ll 
like best. Pick out the model you like. Try it. Then 
ask your father or mother to get you that bicycle for 
Christmas. 


Be sure they get you a MIAMI-MADE bicycle. These 
are the only kind you’d really want even if you could 


. see all the bicycles in the world side by side, and could 


have your pick of them all. If there isn’t anyone in 
your city who sells MIAMI-MADE bicycles, write to 
us and we will send you our catalogs. Whatever you 
do, be sure that the bicycle you get is MIAMI-MADE. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 


1023-1039 GRAND AVENUE 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO : : U.S.A. 


Write for Catalog on the Miami-Made Bicycle You Want (°) 


These Are Special 
Exclusive Features of 
MIAMI - MADE Bicycles 

The 


Crank Hanger 
Stronger and heavier 


mihimum. Every part 
machined with wunerring 
accuracy. Made of spe- 
cial steel, each individual - 
part carefully tested and 
oil tempered. 


Four-Ply Hercules 
Frame Construction 


Built of the fin- 


oint all brazed 
one solid mass. 
can’t buckle. 
Front Forks 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 


= and up into 


The Musselman Positive 


Drive Coaster Brake 
The only real coaster brake on the mar- 
ket. No springs to break. No parts to 
wear smooth and slip. Will withstand 
the severest strain. 
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My AmericanFlyer| 
Could runfromChicago toNewYork 


f—the “AMERICAN FLYER” is a real train, just like those that 
‘om Chicago to New York. 
and aj] other equipment make it possible for you to build and operate a 
complyte railroad. 

Wind up the engine—push down the throttle and away she goes, around 
the cijrves, banked so the engine can’t run off, tearing along with its 
steel cars, like the finest train you ever saw. 

“AMERICAN FLYER” trains are so much like real ones that the lead- 
ing engineering schools use them to teach Signal Engineering. 
1,000,400 boys are operating “American Flyer” trains. You'll get 365 
days qf fun every year from your “American Flyer.” 

Go |to the leading toy merchants in your town and ask for “AMERI- 
GAN FLYER” trains with steel pinion gears; they wear longer. 
Outfits for as low as $1.00. 


Ly 
EXPRESS yuss. 
ALE MATL an 

{CCE 


The tracks, signals, switches, stations 


Over 


Others higher priced according to 


the amount of railroad equipment you want for your “Ameri- 
can Flyer” System. 


Write for 
“Motorcycle M 


catalog and 


ew illustrated rmation about 
ike,” “Slippery Slim’’ and ar Sam’’—the 


speed toys. Fill in the coupon and mail to-day 
“AMERICAN FLYER” MFG. CO., 2225-2245 S. Halstead St., Chicago 


each of your men-folks. 


—the 
babyb 


GEORGE FROST CO,, MA 


arter 


will ornament thousands ¢f Christmas trees. 
Get one of theseattractivy gift-packages 


remembrance that any mdn will appreciate 
because the “Boston” gives the 
fort and |service. box 
( covers show four beautifully colored designs 
colors are black, white, tan, 
ue, marine blue, lavender and gray. 
At stores everywhere or hy mail postpaid. 
Silk, 50 cents Lisle, 25 cents 


KERS, BOSTON 


Why BOY'S’ LIFE 
“Ads” are Reliable 


All advertisements publi; 
ate carefully investigated 
the Editorial Board of t 

erica. 

The aim is to accept ¢q 
ments of articles, books 
which we believe will be n 
to the readers of 
while for the boys to hay 


that all claims made wit 
are_as_represented, 


thed in Boys’ Life 
and approved by 


he Boy Scouts of 


nly the advertise- 
and _ propositions 
lot only of interest 
Life, but worth 
€. 


In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examinjation 


as evidence 
reference to it 


RAISE GUIN 
Distributing Co., 734 West 7 


. $3.00 will start you and we will buy all 
needed wpekly. 5 


A PIGS 


ou raise, 


‘ter 
th St., Kansas City. 


Camp Fire Cocoa 


This year more than 15,000 
Boys and Girls sold our output 
of CAMP FIRE COCOA. 


Profits from $5 to $8.80 
each order. 


Write for circular and letters 
from the boys and girls. 


All canisters of Cocoa ordered 
and unsold may be returned. 


We pay all express charges. 


No money needed—we ask a 
letter of introduction from your 
minister or a banker or leading 
merchant in your town. That 


is all. 


Statement from 


Herbert M. Ashwick, Scoutmaster Troop 101 
Greenpoint, New Yor'! 

I am glad to write that members of my 
troop entered into the work of selling your 
cocoa with great enthusiasm. 

The combined results of their efforts were 
over one hundred canisters sold within four 
days. Everyone who has received your cocoa 
seems delighted with the quality, and the 
members of my troop look forward to selling 
more. : 


All who use CAMP FIRE 

‘ COCOA pronounce it the 
best Cocoa they have ever 
tried. 


Lotos Tea Concern 
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Reg.U.S.Pat. Of. 75 Front St. New York City 


Through College 


(Continued from page, 28) 


ising athlete who has friends to get him 
out of it; whereas, when a fellow comes, 
in all humility, from some little corner 
and feels low in his mind, and makes abso- 
lutely no pretensions, he ordinarily is the 
man who gets it worst; and he has no 
friends to call off the terrorizing sophs. 
And what little courage he has is knocked 
out of him for months—and sometimes 
years. 

But, on the whole, even though I tried 
to down it, I felt that I had a pretty 
large claim on the world and a pretty 
tight mortgage on the sophomore year. 
But things began to break pretty badly. 


OU will remember that I had a debt of 

one hundred and fifty dollars to pa 
for money borrowed. I had gotten this o 
by incurring other debts, but it left me far 
down in the world, and, financially speak- 
ing, my head was under water. Still, the 
commons had started and I was to be able 
to earn my board. 

I went up to see about my prospective 
work and found that this was a mistake, 
or that in any case the promise which had 
been made me by a student, whom I had 
believed to be in authority, could not be 
kept. I could work off only part of my 
commons bill, and would have to pay three 
dollars a week! That meant for the year 
an expense of one hundred and eight dol- 
lars which I had not counted upon. In ad- 
dition, as you have seen, I was already 
in debt. It meant, all told, an initial de- 
ficit of about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

There was worse to come. You will re- 
member that my job with the Pressing 
Establishment had been my consolation in 
the dark days of the freshman year. This 
now was lost to me. I learned that this 
was xy @ a job for freshmen, and I 
couldn’t have it. I shall have more to say 
about this later, and about the complicated 
machinery of undergraduate business, but 
for the present it is sufficient to know that 
my job was gone. 

There were even worse breakers ahead. 
In my freshman year I had been granted 
a remission of one hundred dollars on my 
tuition, for I had entered on conditions and 
had passed them off. Now, our marking 
system divides the students who pass- into 
five groups. Group 1 is, of course, the 
highest, but groups 2 and 8 are still con- 
sidered as belonging to the good-student 
class. To get remission as a sophomore I 
had to have a grade of at least 3.20. I 
had finished freshman year with an average 
02 of a point below this (3.22) and had 
foolishly believed that this would be suffi- 
cient. College had been opened about a 
week and as yet I had no job. I thought I 
might as well have this matter of my 
tuition settled, and to do so I had to see 
one of the university authorities. This offi- 
cial, as I have learned to know him since, 
is a splendid man personally. He has a 
heart as big as his head, but it seemed to 
me then that he did not understand me. I 
had just been told about my fiasco at the 
commons. I was not cheerful, and I never 
have been any good at smoothness. 


M* story certainly was a_ hard-luck 
L tale, and on the face of it looked 
fishy. I don’t blame him now for having 
been suspicious. I shot him a perfectly 
straight story, but one that would have 
made the Count of Monte Cristo look like 
thirty cents. He looked at me as if I were 
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giving him panhandling dope. Excuse the 
phrase, but that’s exactly what I mean. I 
spoke to him about remission and explained 
to him the situation. He said, and he was 
perfectly right as I see it now, that he had 
to draw the line somewhere, and I was .02 
of a point below the line. That seemed to 
me a hard margin to lose on. 

He could not give me remission then, but, 
by way of consolation, told me that in case 
I made a third group the first term he 


|| would grant me the remission for the year, 


but for the present could do nothing. I 
was in present trouble and this thin pros- 
of future consolation did not console. 
I likewise brought up the matter of my 
unfortunate status at commons. 

He had the power to help me out. I 
wasn’t brought up in a parlor and I’m 
afraid my manner lacked finish. In any 
case, I didn’t impress, I only depressed 
him. Now, a poor man is proud, not of the 
fact that he hasn’t anything, but because 
he hasn’t. My pride was all that I had 
left, and when you're in that state it is very 
easily hurt. I didn’t want anything that 
didn’t belong to me, I wasn’t clamoring 
for my pound of flesh, but he was busy 
and broke in on my story, saying that a 
man who can’t pay three dollars a week for 
board doesn’ long to college, and con- 
cluded with: “This isn’t a charitable insti- 
tution.” That was the last straw, and it 
was the hardest knock. It was the one 
thing that made me bitter. 

I understand it now, and you must know 
that I hold nothing against him, and he, 
who has many such cases to decide, probab- 
ly never thought about it again. But 
absolutely and without exception that was 
the blackest moment in my college career. 
The idea that people could imagine that 
I was looking for ahaeity knocked my legs 
out from under me. I cut my classes for 
three or four days straight, brooded about 
the whole business, and decided that I was 
through with this place. I walked over to 
the Self-Help Bureau and asked the secre- 
wo d what job he could get for a man out- 
side. 

It so happened that at just that time he 
had been asked to provide a man as com- 
panion to an invalid who was going to 
Florida. That sounded good to me, partly 
because it was faraway, and I made up my 
mind I would take that job. The secretary 
was to give me the details that afternoon. 

I packed my grip and returned a few 
hours later prepared to go to Florida, but 
for once in my life luck was with me—the 
job was gone. 

(Continued in January Boys’ Lire) 


Boy Wanted 


(Continued from page 16) 
Instead of saying, “Well, why didn’t 
you order it so I could bring it up with 
the eggs!” you hustle back and deliver 
the nutmeg just as she wants it to put the 
finishing touch on the pudding. 
Naturally, Mrs. Smith begins to buy all 
her groceries at the store where they have 
“that very polite boy.” You have captured 
the heaviest customer in town. Could the 
proprietor do any better? 

Being a boy is the biggest job in the 
world. 

You can’t have a straight tree, without 
a straight sapling; you can’t have a 
straight man without a boy who dccides 
to go straight from the moment when he 
first becomes conscious of the fact that 
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he will be a man some day. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
denly a shower of snow from a well-laden 
spruce plunked down upon his head and 
deluged him with soft, silvery-white 
flakes. This aroused him from his medi- 
tations for a moment and he noted that he 
was in the vicinity of the old sugar house 
which his father had built at the far edge 
of the maple woods near the top of a 
long hill that fell away toward Ascog. 

This was a favorite retreat for Jud 
whenever he found time to be in the woods. 
He had slept there many a night in sap 
time and during the hunting season. It 
was also his refuge in time of trouble. 
More than once he had gone into the little 
house and sat before the fireplace while 
he worked out problems that confronted 
him. He had not been to the cabin in 
weeks now, but he felt that perhaps if he 
spent a little while there he could make 
himself forget about his blues. 

So he turned his footsteps in that di- 
rection and presently he had his hand 
upon the latchstring. He gave this a hard 
tug and bumped the door with his knee, 
and with a creek of rusted hinges it 
swung open. 

Bu he did not go in. 


stood on the door sill and _ blinked. 
Then he passed his hand over his eyes and 


'| grinned. 


“Aw, what’s the matter with me—I 
must be going daffy about skates and 
snow-shoes and things. I—I—Say, are 
they real? No I’m dreaming they— 
they—Why, ness, they are real! And 
that sled—wow—big enough for four. 
Why what on earth—how—where? Why 
I can’t believe my_ eyes.” 

For a moment the always rational Jud 
mistrusted his senses. But it was not a 
vision. There hanging on the walls of the 
sugar house was a pair of snow-shoes, 
and beside them the bulliest pair of hockey 
skates he had ever seen, fastened on regu- 
lar skating shoes. And there, too, was a 
big sled, brand new, with paint and var- 
nish shining. 

Jud looked at them all and his face was 
a study. But as he realized the wealth 
of boys’ things that were spread before 
him he became all excited. He pulled 
down the snow-shoes and examined them, 
and then he looked at the skates. 

“Crackey,” he exclaimed, “just my size, 


-| why—why—well, they must be for me. 


They are in my sugar house and—and—I 
wonder who’s been playing Santa Claus to 
me! This is the finest ever!” 

And as if he hoped to discover the per- 
son who left them there he pave ot gy to 
the door with the skates in one hand and 
the snow-shoes in the other. But -last 
night’s virgin snow was unmarked by a 
single foot-print, and Jud was thoroughly 
mystified. He turned back to the sled 
again. 

“Look at that flyer. Why it’s the dan- 
diest I ever saw. at a Christmas pres- 
ent—wow—I’m going to try it.” 

And dragging the big sled out of doors 
he took it to the top of the hill and with 
a shout of joy he flung himself onto it. 
Down the hill he flew like the wind. On 
and on he raced, the big sled carrying him 
faster than he had ever traveled before. 
It was the finest coasting he had ever 
done. 

“My, but that’s fine,” he exclaimed when 
he finally stopped at the foot of the hill, 
“I’m going to try it —— ho, hello, 
there are some Scouts from Ascog.” Then 
he shouted. 


Instead he, 
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“Hi—Hello!—Come on over—over here 
and try my sled. It’s bully.” 

Four lads in scout attire had swun 
out of the woods at the foot of the hi 
and at Jud’s invitation they started 
toward him. But the eager Jud couldn't 
wait. 

“Oh, I wish you fellows had sleds here,” 
he shouted enthusiastically as he hurried 
toward them. “This is the finest hill to 
coast on you ever saw.” All of his blues 
were forgotten now and he was just a 
bundle of enthusiasm. 

“Look! look!” he shouted. “Look at 
this corking sled I got for Christmas. 
Isn’t it a dandy. I—”’ Then one of the 
scouts interrupted. 

“You got this sled for Christmas! Why 
that’s——” 

“Yes, surely. The funniest thing you 
ever heard of,” exclaimed the highly ex- 
cited Jud, glad of a chance to tell some- 
one of his good fortune. “Yes, this sled 
and’ skates and snow-shoes—and—and— 
oh, they are the finest you ever saw... I 
can hardly believe it. You see it—ah—er, 
shucks, I’m all excited—well, we’re sort of 

r up at our house and I’ve been work- 
ing like the dickens to get some Christmas 
presents for the kiddies. Of course I 
couldn’t get anything for myself, and 
mother is too poor to get me any fancy 
things, and—and—well, it made me sort 
of blue. But I didn’t dare show mother 
how I felt ’cause that would spoil her 
Christmas, so I just left the house and 
tried to walk my troubles off. I came out 
to our sugar house up there on the hill 
to think things over and, jingoes, I found 
the bulliest lot of presents waiting for me 
there that any boy ever put eyes on. The 
most mysterious thing I ever saw. But 
they must have been left for me by some 
sure-enough Santa Claus because this is 
Christmas morning and—and—well, they 
were in my sugar house and no one ever 
goes there.” 

Jud finished all out of breath. And 
as for the scouts, they looked at each 
other in the most.surprised sort of a way. 

“Yes, I was puzzled, too,” went on Jud. 
“I can’t hardly believe it, yet-— Say, you 
fellows don’t know anything about them, 
do you?” 

For a moment the scouts were silent. 
Two of them cleared their throats but did 
not speak. Then finally the tallest of 
them, the Patrol Leadér, stepped forward. 
“It’s the strangest thing I ever heard,” he 
said. 

“T can’t make it out, either—say, won’t 
you fellows take a coast?” exclaimed Jud, 
all enthusiasm again. “See, the sled is 
big enough for you four. Try it. Tl 
wait down at the bottom of the hill.” 

But the Patrol Leader smiled and shook 
his head. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but we can’t stop, 
we're part of the Black Bear Patrol of 
Troop 1 from Ascog and we’re out on a 
long hike. We'll see you some other time. 
Come on, fellows, fall in! Well, so long 
—Merry Christmas to you.” 


“Merry Christmas to you,” answered 
Jud, and each member of the patrol 
acknowledged it with a peculiar smile. 


c)* marched the scouts, and Jud 
watched them until@they turned down 
the valley toward Black River. But he did 
not see them pause when they were well 
hidden in the woods, nor did he know that 
when they were out of sight the big Pa- 
trol Leader turned and faced his three 


followers and said: 
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“I’m mighty glad none of you fellows 
balked when I said what I did. If you 
had said a word you would have spoiled 
the happiest Christmas that chap has ever 
had. And if I ever hear that any of you 
tell him that we made his deserted su 
house our camp last Saturday, and that 
we left those things there so we could use 
them today I’ll—I’ll—why, I'll just natur- 
ally beat up any one of you who does it. 
We can all chip in for a new sled just as 
we did for that one, and I don’t mind 
losing my skates, even though they are 
brand new.” 

“Jimminy,” said another member of the 
patrol, “I sort of hate to part with my 
snow-shoes right now, ’cause I haven’t 
even had them on yet, but I guess dad 
will get me a new pair when I tell him 
what happened to these. Anyway, if he 
doesn’t I’m glad that fellow got ’em.” 

“That’s the bully spirit,” said the other 
fellows. 

“Let’s wish him a Merry Christmas and 
keep right on hiking,” said the smallest 
of the four. 

“Ready!” shouted the Patrol Leader. 
“Fall in!” And off moved the uninten- 
tional Santa Clauses. 


Answers to “ Think and Grin” 
Problems 


This is the way straight 
lines made a corral for 
each of the seven horses 
in the square. 


eee 
jA 
B 
Start — draw line AL. 
c F _ Complete circle 
Draw lines -8D, DF FC, 
£8 and 
eee 
je 
e This is the way the 
2 checker board problem was 
solved. 


This is the way the 

farmer doubled the size 
of his field, kept it 
square, and left the 
trees outside. 
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It’s FREE 


THE LIONEL 
MFG. CO. 


48c East 21st Street 
‘ New York City 


© 
“FUN? Why, that's only another name for Lionel 
Electric Trains! Only the lucky boy who can be 
Dispatcher on the “Lionel System" and make those 
long, beautiful trains dash at will down the “main line,” 
curves, over bridges, past —oawe 


J. LIONEL COWEN, Pres. 
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ent of the ownership, management, circulation, ete., required by the act of Congress of August a, 

1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y., October 1 
1916, State of New York, County of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says ag he is the Business Manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and 
that the following is, the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, es go in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on Leys 2 side of this form, to wit: That the names and addresses of 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Boy juts of America, Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York cigs] Editor, Walter P. McGuire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Man- 
aging Editor, None; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 300 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 2. That 
the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if * ba gem give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per or more of the total 
amount of stock): Owners: The Boy Scouts of America, pp bee al rebruary 8th, 1910, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, governing ‘“ Institutions of Learning.” Federal Charter granted by 
e 15, 1916. There are no individual stockholders. The present officers are: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C. ; Sroserety Vice-President, Hon. William H, Taft, New 
Z re Roosevelt, New York, N. Y.; President, Colin 

= Livingston, Washin on, D. C.; 


5 Vice-President, B. . Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn. ; Vice: President, Milton 
ro} .; Vice-President, David: Starr Jordan, Stamford University, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
ont A, Stamford White, ; al Scout Commissioner, Beard, 


security holders owning or holding 1 per 0.4 P more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders-as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ne ves other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other association, or 3B Find i 


L. ge Business Manager. Sworn 
DeWitt Weeks, Notary Public, Kings County, 
No. 84; New York Register No. 8111. My Coniatiaalion en 


A Different Construction Toy 


teaches you how to build with concrete. Youcan use it 
with yourother building toysand have realconcrete foun- 
dations, walls, etc., for your models, 


Make Your Own Blocks 


out of cement with Toycrete adjusta- 

ble metal molds. You can make every 

practical style of building block— 

as many of each as you want. A bag 

of cement and full instructions with 
designs for buildings, bridges, etc. 
are included with each set. 


Sets from S0c to $2.00 
Wherever Toys Are Sold 


TOYCRETE, Evanston, IIl. 
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is the official magazine of that great organi- 
zation and is devoted to the best interests 
of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year; sin- 
copies, 10 cents. 


parts of _ the 
States, exico, Guba! Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada’ must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
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with which your subscription ends. Tear off 
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COUT SERIES 


— NO] — 


EXPLAINING — 


We will show a series of photographic 
reproductions of Boy Scouts of America 
who wear The Standard Blouse of the 
World. Any Boy Scout, creed, color or 
nativity having no effect as long as he is 
a member in good standing of an author- 
ized troop of Boy Scouts of America and 
wears KAYNEE will be welcome to send 
his photograph, signature and troop num- 
ber. The series will be run for ten (10) 
months. Photographs should be clear and 
sharp and show the blouse. 


of Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Signature should be written in black ink 


Virginia — He says “I on a white surface. Age and all informa- 
am glad that I bought tion, please. 
KAYNEE.” 


Group photographs of several mem- 

bers of the same troop are in- 

vited. For the four (4) group 

photographs showing the 

largest number of Boy 

Scouts, members of the 

same troop, all wearing 

KAYNEE, we will pay 

twenty-five dollars into the 

Write for full details. 
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There’s nothing in all 
the world so mysterious 
as Electricity. Yet you 
can all be masters of it, Wizards of Electricity, and make it do your bidding! 


When I was a boy I made my first electrical experiments. I tell you 
it is fascinating! There’s so many strange things you can easily do with 
very simple apparatus—something new all the time. I know nearly every 
boy likes this kind of fun—it’s exciting, new and worthwhile! That is 
why | am making Erector Electrical Sets for you. 


With this set you can learn to wire in doorbells that ring, and electric 
lights for your room. You can operate toys with electricity, make magnets 
and bifild a real motor that will lift 200 lbs. when properly geared. You 
can make a hundred experiments. 


ERECTOR 
Toy Engineering 


When you have one of these dandy sets you can also join in the 
fun of Erector Toy Engineering. This fun makes you like a real 
electrical engineer—you win fame, honor and rewards for the things 
you do. You can do stunts that will win you membership in The 
Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering, and go in to win the three 
Honor Degrees of the Institute. 

“ERECTOR MASTER ENGINEER” is the highest honor. When 
vou win this Degree of Honor, you are presented with a handsome 
Diploma—a Gold Fraternity Pin—a good salaried position in or near 
your home town, with firm during the holiday season—and the 
finest of recomggendations to any business house to whom you may 
wish to apply for a position. 


Wire Door Bells 


Send for my book “How to become an Erector Master Engineer,” 


which tells all about it. 


In addition to all the fun you have with Erector Electrical set, 
you learn, too. n making experiments, you may discover some new 
secrets of electricity, just as Edison, Morse and other great in- 
ventors made discoveries by electrical experimenting. With each 
set-you receive a big book of instruction “Elementary Electricity” 
which will give you a good elementary knowledge of Electricity. 
Price $5 a set—in Canada, $7.50. 


Operate Toys with Electricity 


See what this set contains: 


“The Toy for Young | % motor parts 


” Contre! Switeh 
ontro wite 
Architects | Multi-geared Motor Box 
Electrophor 
For bricking-in and building steel | oer 
structures. Thousands of boys will \’ Eboalte Rod 
want Brik-tor to finish up buildings Hn Stand 
made with Erector or any other steel 1 Soft Iron Yoke 
construction toy. With the hundreds 
olis ectrica: re 
1 Electric Light Outfit 
Also Gear Wheels, Pinions, Rods, 
white trimming Collars, etc. 


pieces and real doors 
and windows, you 


Send for FREE 


he 


Make Magnets 


& : 


Make this Powerful Motor 


can make your build- 
ing look even more like real. 


Think of your fine steel 
bridges, too, with brick foun- 
dations and towers of Brik- 
tor — just like real brick- 
work! . 

You can build all kinds of 
real-looking buildings with Brik- 
tor—bungalows, fine residences, 
forts, jails, factories, windmills, 
publie buildings. It teaches you 
to build like an Architect. 

Each set contains hundreds of 
parts, and a book of instruction 
in colors. Price $5 a set, in 
Canada, $7.50. 


Magazine and Book 


I will send you free, November issue 
of my boys’ magazine, “Erector Tips,’’ 
which tells all about my toys—Erector, 
“The toy like structufal steel,’” Erector 
Electrical Set and Brik-tor. It also 
contains stories and pictures, and all 
about Erector Toy Engineering Tear 
off the coupon, fill it in and mail now 
and I will include my new book “‘How 
to Become an Erector Master Engineer.” 4 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
128 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


your 

big book “How to 
become an Erector 
Master Engineer.” 
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